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HOW HARRY 

BY /AME 3 

All the girls in Flowervale were in love with 
Harry Vernon. That is to say, they admired 
him exoeseively, and were ready to fall in love, 
if he should lead the way. Fanny Somers, the 
little witch, was the only exception. Merry, 
danoing and pretty as a fairy, it was a question 
Whether Bhe had ever yet thought of love: if she 
had, she never talked of it. 

Harry’s father was a Senator in Congress, 
and he himself was a young lawyer of brilliant 
talents, finished education and handsome fortune. 
It was known that his father wished him to 
marry, and did not, as is often the case, insist 
on his seleoting an heiress. The now grey-haired 
statesman had mode a love-match in Mb youth, 
and still worshipped the memory of the wife he 
had too early lost “ Let your heart choose, my 
son,” he said. “Marriage, without true affec¬ 
tion, holds out hut a poor show for happiness.” 

Most of those, not directly interested in the 
event, thought that Isabel Fortesoue would carry 
off the prize, 8he was deoidedly the belle of 
the village. Having received her education at 
a fashionable seminary, there was scarcely an 
accomplishment of which she could not boast. 
Besides, the families of Vernon and Fortesoue 
had been the leading ones in the county for two 
generations! and gossips said that the union of 
the two fortunes, and of tho united influence, 
would give Harry a position almost unrivalled. 

Certain it is that Harry visited Isabel very 
often. Those who envied her accused her of 
manoeuvring to win him. “Throws herself in 
his way continually,” said one. “Did ever any 
body,” cried another, “see a girl make love 
bo bare-faoedly?” “She ought to get him, I’m 
sure,” sneered another, “for she has tried 
hard enough.” Nevertheless, as honest chroni- ! 
olers, we must record the fact, that some of 
those very young ladies, such is the infirmity 
Of human nature, did their very prettiest to; 
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out-manoeuvre Isabel and get Harry for them¬ 
selves. 

Harry had not seen Fanny since she was a 
child. It was only a month since she had left 
sohool, and returned home again; and the first 
time she joined in the village social circle was 
at a pic-nio. Here her blooming complexion, 
graceful figure and ringing laugh had been the 
theme of admiration by the beaux, the envy of 
the belles. Harry had been her partner in a 
dance or two, and, in common with others, felt 
it would be only civil to call upon her. So the 
morning after the party he sallied forth to make 
the round of the village girls. 

He first visited Isabel. She was reolining in 
a fantenil, charmingly dressed, and reading a 
novel. All she could talk about was her fatigue. 
Yet she looked bewitchingly, it was incontestable, 
in the subdued light of that sumptuous parlor, 
with elegant pictures on the walls, bouquets of 
flowers all about, and an atmosphere of exquisite 
refinement around. Never had Harry felt so 
much tempted to be in love. He staid nearly an 
hour, when he had intended to stop for only a 
few minutes; and would not, perhaps, have gone 
‘then, if other gentlemen had not dropt in. 

From Isabel’s he went to several other houses. 
Everywhere he found the young ladies dressed 
to receive company. Some were reading novels; 
some had a book of poetry open before them; and 
one, who had a pretty hand, was coquettishly 
knitting a purse. Not one of them appeared 
to have anything serious to do. Most of them 
affected, like Isabel, to be quite languid, and 
talked as if the fatigue of the day before had 
nearly killed them. 

When Harry reached the pretty, but unpre¬ 
tending cottage, where Fanny resided with her 
widowed mother, he found the hall door opened 
to admit the breeze, and so, just tapping at the 
parlor entrance, he entered bowing. In the 
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shaded light of the cool, fragrant room, ho could 
not, for a moment, eco; but ho noticed imme¬ 
diately that no one answered his salutation; 
and, directly, he beheld that the apartment was 
empty. Ju^t then, however, a fresh, liquid voice, 
as merry na a bird’s in Juno, was heard warbling 
in an Inner apartment. Harry listened awhile 
charmed, but finding that his knooking was not 
heard, and recognizing, as he thought, Fanny’s 
voice, finally made bold to go in search of the 
singer. Passing down the hall, and through 
anothor opon door, ho suddenly found biniBolf 
in tho kitchen, a large, airy apartment, scrupu¬ 
lously clean, with Fanny, at tho end opposite to 
him, standing before a dough-trough, kneading 
flour and carolling liko a lark. 

It was a picturo an artist would have loved to 
paint. Fanny’s faco was seen partly in profile, 
showing to perfection her long lashes, and bring¬ 
ing out in relief tho pouting lips and round chin. 
The breeze blow her brown curls playfully about, 
and occasionally quite over hor face, at which 
times she would throw them back with a pretty 
toss of her head. Hor armB were bare; and 
rounded, white, or more tapor arms never wore: 
they fairly put to shame, with their rosy pcarli- 
ness, tho snowy flour powdered over them. As 
she moved, with quick stops, at her task, her 
trim figuro showed all its grace; and her neat 
ankle and delicate foot twinkled in and out. For 
awhilo sho did not observe Harry. It was not 
till sho turned to put down tho dredging-box, 
that she beheld him. 

Most of our fair readers, we Bupposo, would 
havo screamed, and perhaps havo run out of tho 
opposite door. Fanny did no such thing. Sho 
blushed a little, as was natural, but, having no 
falso shame, she saw no reason to bo frightened 
merely bccauso a handsome young gentleman had 
caught hor at work. So she curtsied prettily, 
laughed ono of hor gayest laughs, and said, 
holding up her hands, 

“I can't flhake bonds with you, Mr. Vernon, 
you see. Mamma was kind enough to let mo go 
to the pic-nio, yesterday, and put otf some of my 
work; and so I'm doing doublo to-day, to mako 
up for it. If you’ll be kind enough to wait a 
minute, I'll call mamma.” 

“No, no,” said Horry, charmed by this frank 
innocence, and unceremoniously taking a well- 
scrubbed chair, “I’ve only a few minutes to 
stay. My call is on you, I camo to sco how you 
boro the fatigues of yesterday.” 

Fanny laughed till her tooth, so white and so 
little, looked, behind the rosy lips, like pearls 
Bet In the rioheBt ruby eD&me). “Fatigued! 
Why, we had such a charming time yesterday, 


that one couldn’t get tired, oven if one had been 
a hundred years old.” 

“You’ll never grow old,” said narry, surprised 
into what would havo been flattery, if ho had not 
sincerely thought it; and his countenance showed 
his admiration for tho bright, happy crcaturo 
beforo him. 

Fanny blushed, but rallied, and answered, 
laughingly, “Never grow old? Oh! soon enough. 
What a funny sight I’ll be, to ho sure, bent 
almost double, and a cap on my head like granny 
Horn’s.” 

Harry laughed too, so ludicrous was the 
imago; and thus ho and Fanny wero as much 
at homo with each other, at once, ns if they had 
been acquainted for years. 

The intended fivo minutes imperceptibly grow 
into ton, and tho ten into half an hour. Fanny 
continued at hor household work, pleasantly chat¬ 
ting tho while, both sho and Harry mutually so 
interested ns to forget timo and placo alike. At 
last tho entranco of Mrs. Somers interrupted tho 
tcU-a-ieU, Fanny was a littlo embarrassed, when 
sho found how long sho and Harry lmd been 
alone; but tho easy, matter-of-courso manner of 
Harry, as ho shook hands with her mother, re¬ 
stored hor to horself. 

If tho elegant refinement about Isabel had 
tempted Harry to fall in love, tho household 
charm which surrounded Fanny forced him to 
do so, whether or no. Ho went away, thinking 
to himself what a charming wife Fanny would 
mako, and how sweetly sho would look, in her 
neat, homo dress, engaged in her domestic duties. 
Nor is Harry tho only young bachelor, who re¬ 
members that a wifo oannot always bo in full 
dress, and who naturally wishes to know how 
sho will look in tho kitchon. “A wifo ought os 
much to know how to manogo hor house,” ho 
said to himself, “as a man to understand busi¬ 
ness. I don’t wish a wifo of mine, indeed, to bo 
inaid of all work; but I should liko to havo her 
capable of overseeing her servants; and domestics 
discover very soon whether their mistress is com¬ 
petent, and obey, or disregard hor accordingly. 
Besides Fanny looked bewitching, this morning. 
Ah! if I had such a dear, littlo wifo, how I’u 
coax her to go into tho kitchen occasionally, that 
I might seo her at work.” 

It soon bccamo apparent that it would be no 
fault of Harry, if ho did not liavo Fanny for a 
wifo. Never was a man deeper in love, nor did 
ho mnko any effort to conceal it. Had Fanny 
boon a foolish flirt, sho would havo played with 
his feelings, as vain girls will when secure of a 
lover. But she was too frank and good for this, 
and only hesitated long enough to bo oertaiu of 
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the state of hor own lionrt, when sho made Harry 
happy by accepting him. 

Two porsons more fitted for each other, in fact, 
could not bo. Though always merry, because 
always happy, Fanny waa amiable, intelligent, 
and full of sound bchbo. Sho had read and 
thought a great deal, especially for one so young. 
Her henrt ran over with “unwritten poetry.” 
Had Harry sought, for a life-time, ho could not 
have found a wifo so companionable, and so 
suited in every way to him. 

What a talk tho engagement made when it 
camo out! Tho haughty Isabel, who, without 
being half os capable of sincere love as Fanny, 
had made up her mind to havo Harry, and whoso 
vanity therefore was piqued, even degraded her- 
solf bo much as to call tho bride-elect “an artful 
and intriguing puss.” Other disappointed beau¬ 
ties had other hard names for Fanny. Hut 
though, when our horoino first heard of these 
slandet ■*, sho shed a few tears, sho soon dried her 
eyes, 'V, with Harry’s love, nothing could mako 
her long unhappy. ! 

It was not till tho young couplo had set off on 
their wedding tour, that Harry told his wifo what 
bad first mado him full in love with her. 


“Every other girl, I visited that morning,” ho 
said, “was playing the fine lady; and that, while, 
as I well know, their mothers were often slaving 
in tho kitchen. I reasoned that tho daughter, 
who would neglect her duty to a parent, could 
scarcely bo expected to bo less selfish toward a 
husband. Besides, it is a common error with 
your sex, now-n-dnys, to suppose that it is de¬ 
basing to engage in domestic duties. To a man 
of bciiso, dearest, a woman never looks more 
attractive than at such a time. As Wordsworth 
writes 

'Hor household motions light and free, 

And stops of virgin liberty. 

A countenance in which there meet 
Swoot records, promises ns sweet; 

A creature not too bright nor good 
For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, ? 

Praise, blnino, love, kisses, tears and emiles. # " 

As ho recited theso lines, with exquisite sen¬ 
sibility, ho put his arm around Fanny’s waist, 
and drew hor toward him: and the young wifo, 
looking up into his face, with dovoted affection, 
rested her head on his bosom, and shed happy 
tears. 

And so wo loavo them. 
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Rockland, ITudton River , May 1«/, 1802, 

My eighteenth birthday—and this beautiful, 
bright morning is not more radiant than my 
sunny hopes. What joy passes that of loving, 
and being loved? I know not how I could havo 
lived before I know Edward. I dato my exist¬ 
ence but one happy year—the previous period 
seems but a dull, blank monotony, whiok I can 
scarcely remember. 

How fresh ami green the foliago and verdure 
are this morning, after yesterday’s shower. 
Sunshine within and about me. Ah, I am too 
happyl 

May 4 th, 1802. 

I have heard love described as a restless, tur¬ 
bulent passion, full of torturing doubts and fears, 
wild joys and causeless agitations. Not such lias 
been my experience. When I am with Edward a 
deep peace falls on my soul. A happiness too 
profound for expression settles on my heart. It 
seems as though no sorrow could touch me in 
that presence— 4, no wave of trouble roll aoross 
my peaceful heart.” 

It matters not to either of us, that no articu¬ 
late wordB of love havo over yet been exchanged 
between ub. There is a language more delicato, 
and subtle, than speech, aud Edward’s eyes—hia 
voice—his every look, tono, and gesturo, havo 
long since spoken to me in love’s own languogo. 
The very flowers, with which ho daily surrounds 
mo, breathe his lovo in fragrant Bighs. 

I expeot my old schoolmate, Julia Gray, hero 
to-morrow, to spend a week with mo. Edward j 
whispered mo to-night that ho was vexed at hor 
coming, and in truth the anticipation of her visit 
does not give me the pleasure It did when the 
invitation was given, a year ago. I fear Edward 
guessed as much from my tell-tnlo face, which 
he knows so well how to read. 

May 6 th, 1802. 

How shall my happiness find words? Edward 
has told me—no, not quite, but alrnaet told me 
of his love. It is sweet to find assurance doubly 
Bure. 

We were walking in the maple avenue, and 
were so happy, when he turned toward mo with 
a look which made my cheeks flush, and my heart 
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beat, from a consciousness of the import of the 
words ho was about to uttor. I turned from his 
gaze in some confusion. Ho took my band in 
both his, and said earnestly, 

“Fanny, there is something I havo long wished 
to say to you—something that should havo been 
said long ago, had I not felt wo understood each 
other as well without. Dearest Fanny, you lovo 
me, do you not?” I did not deny it—how could 
I? Edward was about to say something more, 
when we were interrupted by tbo approach of 
a servant, who carno to announce my friend’s 
arrival, nnd my mother’s summonB for mo to re¬ 
turn to the house. My oheeks were still dyed 
with blushes, and my heart beating wildly with 
delight when I greoted my friend, and hastened 
to conduot her to tbo room prepared for her. 
Perhaps a selfish consideration made mo hurry 
her thither. I felt tho itnperativo need of a few 
moments of solitude to relievo my swelling bosom 
of its burdon of bliss by a shower of joyful tears. 
Happy, happy Fanny, to weep for too much joy— 
while so many, as I am told, weep tears of bit¬ 
terness and sorrow. 

May C th, 1802. 

I find my old friend but little improved since 
our school days. Indeed, I begin to understand 
her character for tho first time, and eho seems to 
mo wanting both in head and heart. SUo has, 
however, grown personally very pretty. Her 
features are delicate, and her face would be 
really attractive had she moro soul to animato 
it. Edward has scarco been civil to her, so in¬ 
opportune does he deem her arrival. I must 
speak to him about it. 

May 7/A, 1802. 

I was roused from my slumbers last night to 
attend my mother who was suddenly taken ill. 
Pray God no ham may come to her, for eho is 
not strong, and I fear tho attack is serious. Tho 
physician looks grave. Edward is bright and 
hopeful. He cheers and sustains me. 'VYlint a 
comfort to have him near, iu this tiino of trial, 
to rest my weak, fearful heart on hia strong, 
manly one. He is all tenderness and devotion, 
and begs mo to make him useful. I have com¬ 
missioned him to amuse and entertain Julia for 
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me, bo as to release mo from all caro on her 
account, and leave mo free to devote all my time 
to my dear mother. I fear tho poor girl finds 
tho house intolerably dull and lonely. 

May 10/A, 1802. 

My mother continues very ill. I havo not loft 
her room for two days, and should sink under 
tho fatigue* and anxiety I am enduring, but for 
the cheering words now aud then exchanged with 
Edward at tho door of mother’s room. His early 
morning visit after tho long, weary night, is liko 
cordial to my fainting spirit. 

May 12/A, 1802. 

My mother is a littlo hotter to-day, we think, 
but tho physician scarce bids us hope yot. I 
havo not yot hoard Edward’s knock this morning, 
and it is now ten o’clock—what can detain him? 

If my mother continues to improve I think I 
shall venturo down stairs this oveniug, after I 
have mado her comfortable for tho night. 

May 13/A, 1802. 

My mother was hotter last night, and about 
nine o’clock, having dressed myself with some 
caro, I went down to tho parlor. I did not find 
lid ward and Julia there as I expected; they woro 
walking in tho garden in tho moonlight. I would 
havo joined them thoro had I felt strong enough, 
but tho enro aud want of rest I havo been under¬ 
going Iiqyo left mo very weak and tremulous, aud 
I waited their return where I was. It was not 
very long bofore thoy came—only half an hour 
by my watch, though it seemed much longer to 
mo. 

Edward seemed very glad to see mo down 
stairs again—ho said bo again and again—yes, 
ho was truly glad to seo mo, and 1—I could havo 
fallen on his nock and wept, so moved was 1 at 
boiug again besido him. 

I expressed to Julia my regrot at having been 
obliged to deprivo myself of so much of her 
society during hor visit, aud sho replied, that 
owing to that oiroumstanco she proposed giving 
horself tho plcasuro of extending tho time of 
her etay somo days longer than sho at first in¬ 
tended. 

L tried to reply civilly, but I fear tho iuhospi- 
tality of my heart was betrayed by my manner. 
In truth, I heartily wish for hor departuro. llor 
Btay at this time 18 inconvenient, aud thero is 
littlo congeniality in our natures. 

May 16/A, 1802. 

My mother continues to improvo, though very 
3lowly, and nho still engrosses much of my timo 
and attention. My thoughts meanwhilo are elso- 
whoro. 1 fear I am growing suspicious. Suspi¬ 
cious—tho meanest of tho vices, which I havo 
ever so despised, let rao guard against it. 


; I noted Julia well last last night as sho sat at 
* tho piano singing. I cannot sing. Sho la fair 
| and graceful. To mo her fnco wants expression, 

; yet sho has beauty, and beauty of that kind, 
which I think I havo heard 1s almost irresistibly 
alluring to men. 

Edward obeys my injunotion to amuse and 
entertain hor to tho lotter. Hut what right have 
I to bo annoyed by that? It is my l ito vigils 
that havo mado mo nervous and low-spirited. 1 
will banish distressing thoughts and go to bod. 

May 17/A, 1802. 

Julia wears her fair hair in long curls, and 
Edward admires light ourls, I heard him telling 
her bo to-day. My hair is black aud strait, aud 
I wear it in braids. I am looking very badly; 
palo and haggard. I havo not slept any for 
threo nights. f 

May 18/A, 1802. 

Oh, I am very wretched I Julia is luring my 
Edward’s heart away from mo! I am suro of it. 
I see it, and am powerless to counteract tho spell 
sho is casting over him. Sho is striving by ovory 
charm aud fascination she possesses to win him. 
Sho does not—she cannot, of courso, know my 
prior claims on his affections. Sho cannot know 
that her bucooss would break my heart. She is 
my old schoolmato and friend. I will bo opou 
with her, and tell her all. I will throw myself 
on hor generosity. This is no timo for prido or 
false delicacy. My wholo earthly happiness is 
at stake. 

Same day, later, 

I havo seen Julia. In a passion of emotion I 
throw myself at hor feet—told her all, nnd bo* 
Bought hor to bo merciful—to sparo mo tho lovo 
I valued more than life. Sho smiled sweetly— 
oh, sho has a very swcot smile—and asked if auy 
engagement oxiated between Edward and myself. 
Nono I acknowledged aB yot, 

“Then,” sho continued, playfully, “wo stand 
on oqunl ground. Lot her who winB wonr,” 

Her cold levity chilled mo, but I mastered my 
rising prido enough to say, 

“You do not tako into account that my affec¬ 
tions nro already irrevocably pledged.” 

“And you do not tako into account,” sho re¬ 
plied, playfully, touching my check with hor fan, 
“that it would bo a disappointment to mo to fail 
of iny conquest. I eupposo you know Mr. Clifton 
is what is called a good match?” 

Disgusted with tho cold encor conveyed in that 
last question, and with her calculating hoartless- 
aess, I left her without auothor word. How 
mortifying to havo vainly displayed tho inmost 
secret of my heart to tho uufooling gaie of such 
x womuu. 
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May 10M, 1802. 

Oh, Edward, Edward, you are breaking my 
very heart I Was it then all a delusion—all that 
I fancied ? Was I the dupe of my own miscon¬ 
ceptions? Were all those attentions—looks— 
tones, whioh won my foolish heart, mere gal¬ 
lantries, magnified by my vanity into evidences 
of a deep affection? Surely the past has been a 
delusion on my part— he could never have been 
so cruelly fickle. It has been a sweet, unreal 
dream, which has faded and left me, oh, so 
wretched. Yet no—I cannot have been so grossly 
self-deceived—that walk in the maple avenue, 
when he looked in my face, and took my hand in 
his and declared Mb love—ah, no—X remember; 
he did not declare it; he was about to do so, as 
I fancied, when we were interrupted by Julia’s 
arrival. Even then she came between us, and 
arrested the utterance of words which I would 
now give worlds to have heard, were it but to 
satisfy the doubts of my wounded pride. 

Ah, would she but leave us oven now, it might 
not be too late; I wqijhl so strive to win him 
back I could not but succeed. Why does she 
thus linger here, self-invited, sucking tho life¬ 
blood from my heart? I can bear everything 
better than her smile. When she turns toward 
me in my anguish with that sweet, placid, satis¬ 
fied Bmile, my heart fills with bitterness toward 
her. A fierce wish for revenge possesses mo. I 
long for a day to come when I may cause her to 
feel what I am now suffering, and let her see if 
I cannot then smile in my turn. 

God forgive me, I am very wicked, and very, 
very unhappy. 

May 20 th, 1802. 

My mother, at my suggestion, intimated ns 
delicately ns possible to Julia the propriety of 
her return home. It was my last hope, and has 
failed! Julia hns loft us indeed, but Edward— 
yes, my Edward, departed with her—to escort 
her home, he told my mother; but he will not 
return. I did not even Bee him before he went, 

I was too much agitated to attempt it; no mes¬ 
sage left for me. It is all—all over. Oh, the 
anguish of a breaking heart! 

am almost distracted, and have a dreadful 
headache and fever. I believe I am going to be 
ill. 

June SOth, 1802. 

For six weeks I have lain dangerously ill. 
Delirious most of the time. Perhaps the wish I I 
had to die made my recovery more difficult I 
know nothing as yet, save that Edward has not 
been here to make inquiries about me during my 
illness. Is not that enough? 


July 10 th, 1802. 

I begin to see my friends again, and go out a 
little on the pleasant days. 

I have had no difficulty in learning all I 
wished to know. No one, but my mother, sus¬ 
pects my secret, and the name whioh is never 
uttered between ue, is carelessly mentioned by 
strangers constantly. The latest news, which 
every one discusses in my rick room to entertain 
me with, is the engagement of Julia Gray and 
Edward Clifton. 

June let, 1802. 

My illness has left me so weak, that I am phy¬ 
sically incapable of the violent emotions, which 
have shaken my being to its centre. This is 
well for me, and enables me better to aot my 
part. 

Their wedding day is fixed—the first day of 
July. I am invited. 


London, Auyuet 8 th, 1802. 

I am travelling with my mother for my health. 
Once how eagerly I longed to take this trip— 
now, all places are alike hateful to me. 

I see by tho papers and letters whioh arrived 
to-day by the brig Britania, after a speedy 
passage, that the marriage took plaoe at the 
appointed time. 

Rome, Nov. 1 et, 1802. 

There is something in the atmosphere of Italy, 
which falls like balm on wounded hearts. My 
health begins to improve, and I think I am Bome- 
what stronger, mentally, as well as physically. 
Could I only banish the ever present memory of 
the past! 

We shall sojourn hero, and in Florence and 
Venice, during the winter months. 

My mother is well, and is my most tender, 
sympathizing comforter. This she makes me 
feel in a thousand ways, though the subject 
which occupies the thoughts of both, never 
crosses our lips. 

Switzerland, May l#f, 1808. 

My nineteenth birthday. What changes since 
the last! Can it be but one short year? I have 
lived since thon an eternity of woe. How fearful 
an amount of suffering one can endure, and yet 
live on. Does sorrow never kill? 

Switzerland, May 15th, 1808. 

We are still in Switzerland, and purpose 
remaining among these glorions mountains at 
[least a month longer. My mother thinks the 
pure, bracing air beneficial to my health. The 
autumn we shall spend in travelling through 
Germany. The winter we pass in Paris. 

Parie, Jan: 15th, 1804. 

My trip haa benefitted me muob, both as to 
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health and spirits. My appearance has also 
greatly improved. I find myself a belle in Paris. 

I have had several eligible offers of marriage, 
but though I am malting a great effort to Bhake 
off the thraldom of a misplaced affection, enough 
Btill remains of the old spell to make me shrink 
from any overtures of this nature. 

Oh, Edward—husband of another—in your 
happy life of wedded love, do you ever pause to 
think of the wretohed girl whose happiness you 
bo thoughtlessly wrecked. Edward, you abused 
a trusting, loving heart. 

Saratoga, May 1 si, 1804. 

Another birthday, my twentieth. Thank God 
for the comparative tranquillity I am now enjoy¬ 
ing, compared with my state of mind last year. 

My mother and I intend spending our summer , 
here; in the fall we shall go to New York city, ; 
and board there during the winter. Next spring 
we are to return to our old home at Rockland. 

I find myself much admired here, and it is 
pleasing to my vanity, once a little wounded 
perhaps, when another and deeper wound was 
given. 

Saratoga, May 7th, 1804, 

I have seen him—he is here! I met him 
while walking to-day with a party of friends. I 
am thankful he did not observe me, for I was 
taken unawares, and greatly agitated. I would 
not for world’s he had seen it. I learn he is at 
this house with his wife and child. HiB child! 
how strangely it sounds, and I was not before 
aware of her existence. But away with thoughts 
I should not harbor. I must be strong and self- 
possessed, and guard against appearing even to 
remember the past 

May 8 th, 1804. 

I met him last night, and am entirely satisfied 
with my manner to him. I dreaded this meeting, 
mistrusting my powers of self-control; but my 
eelf-.po88eBaion was perfect I addressed him 
with easy nonchalance, as though he were 
merely an old acquaintance. I do not think I 
even blushed. I did not know I was so good an 
actress. 

Unless I am mistaken, some memories of the 
past still cling to Edward Clifton. He seemed 
rauoh agitated—quite overcome at meeting me 
last night I. think he was also struck by my 
appearance, but that may be but a vain fancy, j 
May 9th, 1804. 

I have looked again upon the face of my old 
schoolmate and former rival, Julia. I find her 
greatly changed. She is in ill health, and much 
faded. She. has lost her bloom, and with it { 
much of her beauty. Her face looks careworn \ 


and peevish. People say the union between her 
and Mr. Clifton has not proved a happy one. 
Poor woman; so she too has known sorrow; 
and Bhould not I, who have learned so well what 

I that word means, feel even for her! I had 
suffered else in vain. My heart forgot its old 
bitterness as I gazed at her pale, unhappy face. 
I remembered only that we were fellow sufferers. 
I looked at her child with tender interest. A 
pretty little thing, about a year old. I hear her 
name is Fanny. 

May 12 th, 1804. 

I can truly say I do not seek to attract him, 
1 yet Mr. Clifton seems unable to withdraw him¬ 
self from my presence. He seeks a thousand 
pretences to approach me, and though repelled 
by tho grave reserve of my manner, he seems at 
the same time irresistibly attracted, as if by 
some spell, to ever Beek my society. Even when 
at a distance, I observe that his eyes are always 
fixed upon me, and go where I will they follow me. 

For my part, I am pleased to find that his 
| actual presence tends in a great measure, to 
break the charm which once bound me, and 
dispels the halo of glory with which fancy and 
memory had adorned tho hero of my life’s first 
dream. 

May 1G/A, 1804. 

Mr. Clifton still continues to cross my path, 
and his eyes, with their Btrnnge burning look, to 
haunt me. I am annoyed and distressed. Julia 
| looks jealous and wretched. Heaven knows I 
| would not willingly cause one pang to be added 
to those she has already suffered. If there ever 
was a period when I felt a desire to avenge on 
her tho anguish she once caused me, the time 
has long since passed, and I rejoice to say, a 
better spirit has succeeded that of angry bitter¬ 
ness which I so long entertained. Sorrow, I 
trust, has not touched me quite in vain. 

I feel it is no longer right for me to remain 
here, and have prevailed on my mother to leave 
the day after to-morrow. Wo shall go to New¬ 
port for the rest of tho season. 

Newport, May 2 5th, 1804. 
We left Saratoga on Wednesday last, as we 
intended. Contrary to my wish, Mr. Clifton 
heard from Borne quarter of our contemplated 
departure. As I stood on tho piazza talking 
with some friendB the evening before we left, he 
approached me, and whispered a request that I 
would grant him a few minutes private conver¬ 
sation. I refused to do so. He persisted, saying 
he had something of vital importance to us both 
to communicate, f replied, with some hauteur, 
that I knew of no subject of common interest 
between us. As I was turning away, he grasped 
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my arm almost with violence^ and drawing me a 
a little aside, whispered between his teeth, 

“Proud, beautiful woman, why trample on the 
heart at your feet ? Was not repentance already 
bitter enough ?” 

I withdrew myself decidedly enough from hia 
detaining grasp, and turned again to my friends 
with a light laugh and shrug, as though regarding 
his words as the merest gallantry which I knew 
better than to believe. It was my revenge for 
what I had Buffered from making a contrary 
mistake Borne two years ago. After all it was a 
mean triumph. 

Ntwport, May 81 tt, 1804. 

My thoughts ever revert to my recent meeting 
with Mr. and Mrs. Clifton at Saratoga. Of 
course it is but natural they Bhould, considering 
how powerfully those two individuals have influ¬ 
enced my destiny. The part I have lately been 
oalled upon to aot, was a difficult one, and I am 
glad I was able to meet it so well. For, not¬ 
withstanding all my bravery, my heart knows 
its own weakness, and there were times when 
the well remembered tones of that once, bo much 
loved voice, stirred my breast with emotions I 
fanoied dead forever. More than once, when he 
was near me, I felt that same delicious feeling 
of peacefulness and calm steal over mo, which 
used to characterize the love with which he 
inspired me. How tenaciously does woman’s 
nature cling to emotions which have once made 
part of her being. 

For my own Bake I rejoice at this meeting. 
Nothing else could so effectually have freed me 
from the enchantment which enthralled me. 
Since the renewal of our acquaintance, Mr. 
Clifton has sunk immeasurably in my opinion; 
and notwithstanding the confession I have just 
boon making, I can truly say, I no longer either 
love, or respect him. It was hard for me to part 
with little Fanny; my heart yearns to the child 
with & strange tenderness. 

A Mr. D’Estellc, a young man of fortune and 
promise, has followed mo hither from Saratoga, 
and yesterday addressed mo. He is a noble 
youth, and it grieved me to pain him by a 
refusal. . 

September 1«*, 1804. 

I have just been inexpressibly shocked by 
hearing of Julia’s sudden death at Saratoga. 
Her health had never been good since the birth 
of her child, but no one imagined her so near 
her end. God forgive me the bitterness I once 
felt for her, and any pain I may have oaused 
her. • 

New York , June 25*A, 1805. 

I received yesterday a letter from Mr. Clifton, 


in whioh he made me an offer of his hand. He 
declared most solemnly that he had never truly 
loved any one but myself; averring that the 
sudden passion he experienced for Julia was but 
a passing whim, speedily repented of, and for 
whioh he had done most bitter penance. 

His letter was eloquent and passionate, but it 
oould not move me. The day has come when 1 
rejoice at the destiny (once so bitterly resisted) 
which separated me from Buoh a man as Edward 
Clifton. 

I replied to his letter, briefly, and firmly 
rejecting hia suit, without reference to the past. 

New York t Feb . 1st, 1805. 

I was surprised yesterday by a visit from Mr. 
Clifton. He came to urge his suit in person. 
He sought by every persuasive argument, by 
every skillful appeal to feelings he once knew bo 
well how to sway, to change my decision. But 
the enchanter’s wand was broken; his words had 
still power to move, but not to influence me. I 
was gentle, but firm. Only once he roused me 
to a bitter answer; it was when he said, 

“ Fanny, you once confessed you loved me.” 

1 remembered well the time when the confession 
to which he alluded had been made; and it had 
often touched my pride to think that I had 
allowed him to win my secret from me, before 
he had betrayed his own. His allusion to a cir¬ 
cumstance to which I was so morbidly sensitive, 
wounded me in a tender spot, and I replied 
sharply, 

“It was when I did not know you, sir.” 

The whole interview was most painful to me; 
painful, because of the necessary recurrence to 
past scenes, to which no philosophy or reasoning 
can enable me to allude without agitation, and 
most distressing to me on account of the dis¬ 
appointment I was occasioning Mr. Clifton. Yet 
now that it is over, 1 am glad to have had this 
conversation. There is no opening light for 
ftiture misunderstandings, or groundless hopes 
on hio part. He is himself convinced of the 
finality of my answer. 

And, so a long, sad chapter of my life has 
closed, and the leaf is turned over. 

New York , May la*, 1805. 

Mr. D’Estelle, the gentleman who followed me 
to Newport from Saratoga, and who at that time 
addressed me, has renewed hia Buit My mother 
is Mb warm friend and advocate. He is hand¬ 
some, talented, and in every respeot a noble and 
excellent young man. He is most worthy of my 
affections—if I oould but command them. But 
though early and deep wounds have closed, the 
suffering they caused me seems to have altered 
my very .nature. The- heart once well nigh 
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broken, refuses again to respond to emotions 
•which bo nearly proved fatal to it Is my 
experience that of all who have loved and suf¬ 
fered deeply ? Gan love, deep and passionate as 
that I once inherited, ever be felt twice by the 
same individual f I doubt it And can a woman 
who has known what love really is, remain satis¬ 
fied by its cold counterfeit—friendship ? I dare 
not make the trial. 

Another birthday—my twenty-first 

Rockland, April 2nd, 1808. 

Edward and I met yesterday onoe more—for 
the last time. Yes, it is all over—he is no more. 

The tears which are now falling like rain, as I 
think of him, prove how impossible it is for a 
woman who has truly loved, ever to tear from 
her heart entirety sentiments which were twined 
into its very fibres. She may think, again and 
again, that she has torn them up utterly and 
cast them from her, but some little root remains 
from which the plant germinate anew and throws 
up branches. 

Edward was brought home yesterday fatally 
injured, by having been violently thrown from 
a vehicle which he was driving. Feeling that 
his hours were numbered he caused me to be 
sent for. 

I instantly obeyed the summons, but unnerved 
by so sudden and terrible a calamity, I stood 
beside him too much overcome to be able to 
control my feelings. Edward was also deeply 
moved. With his last breath he declared his 
undying love for me, and implored my forgive¬ 
ness of the past. 

It touched me to see the strong man so hum¬ 
bled and bo nelplefls—to see the stamp of death 
on that still young brow once so dear to me; the 
love I had so sternly bade die in my bosom— 
which I thought dead burst into life anew—I 


clasped my arms around his neck, and with 
bursting tears sobbed forth the confession of the 
deep, unconquerable love with which my heart 
had ever clung to him. 

It was a wild, perhaps an imprudent burst of 
emotion—for I Bhould certainly have repented it 
had Edward recovered; as it is, I rejoice to have 
cheered his last hours by words of love and for¬ 
giveness. 

He commended his little orphan daughter to 
my care, and I accepted the Bolemn trust. She 
is henceforth my child. 

Edward's last words were— 

“Kiss me, Fanny—our first kiss. It has been 
all wrong.” 

Yes, it has been all—all wrong. But let the 
past henceforth be the past To the future and 
little Fanny I look for comfort 
j ' Rockland, May 1st, 1808. 

j My birthday, and also little Fanny’s. Fanny*s. 

I fifth, and my twenty-fourth. Heaven bless the 
; darling child. From the first moment I saw her 
; my heart yearned to her, but I little thought how 
! near and dear she was to become to me. She is 
! the light and joy of the house, and my. mother 
| has grown so fond of her that I only fear she 
: will spoil her by her indulgence, 
j I have resolved positively and finally never to 
marry, and have been happier since making this 
decision. 

Rockland, May la/, 1809. 

My child grows and improves. She is a most 
winning, affectionate little thing, and fills my 
very heart with tenderness by the love Bhe ever 
manifests for me. Truly are little children God’s 
own especial messengers, and suoh Fanny has 
been to me. It ia only since she has sojourned, 
an angel in our dwelling, that I have began to 
see things aright. She is my teacher—my joy— 
my consoler for the past, my hope for the future. 
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WRITING 

BY OABBI 


“On, dear me,” said Fanny Leslie, with a 
yawn, “I wish I knew what to do with myself. 

I wonder, cousin Kate, if mamma thought we 
were adamantine, when she requested ub to 
remain with papa in the city until the middle of 
July. Oh, Fan, don’t complain. I think of 
poor papa and brother Charlie, who instead of 
lying on cool sofas, in a darkened room, and 
penming the ‘Ladies’National,’ as we can do, 
hate to stay down town in that oven of an office, j 
or what is far worse, to traverse the scorching j 
pavements beneath the glaring rays of a noonday ! 
sun.” ] 

“Yes, Katie, I know it all, dear, hut if I only j 
had something to do! Now our piano has gone j 
to the country, I can’t practice. And as to j 
reading, I’ve read every readable book in the j 
house.” 

“Oh, Fanny 1 I don’t believe that. But I’ll! 
tell you what we will do. Oh! such a bright i 
thought 1 We’ll write a story for Mr. Peterson!” 

“Write a story, cousin Kate!” and Fanny’s: 
little figure stripped gaily across the room. I 
“Well, that is a bright thought, I’ll acknowledge. 
But, Kate, how do you know that Mr. Peterson 
will publish it?” 

“I’ll risk that,” and Katie laughed too. “I’ll 
run up to the library and get pencil and paper.” 

“Wait a moment, Katie, I’ll tell you what will 
do; I am too lazy to write this warm day, so I’ll 
oompose, and you shall become my amanuensis. 

I Bhall feel quite dignified when I Bee my story 
published, and I’ll tell mamma, (oh, won’t 
mamma be glad? for she thinks I cannot do any¬ 
thing myself,) the talented authoress, Mibs— 
MIbs— what is a pretty name, Kate? Oh, Carrie 
Clover! that’ll do—is her own daughter!” 

“But you won’t be doing it all yourself, Miss 
Fanny. I shall do the writing. But never 
mind, Fan, I’ll be generous for once, and give 
you all the credit.” 

I wish you oould see those two cousins, Mr. 
Editor. There they sit. Fanny Leslie in an 
oaken chair of antique architecture, and Katie 
at her feet, with a portfolio in her lap. The 
fine point of her tiny gold pencil, vibrating just 
within a hair’s-breadth of the spotless sheet. 

“Well, Fan, I am waiting.” 

“So am I, Katie, for Mr. Watt3 says wo must 


A STORY. 

E OTiOVBB. 


only write when we have a ‘flow of ideas,’ and I 
don’t happen to have anidentical one inmyhead 
just at present” 

“Well, then, I’ll begin for you. * Once upon 
a time many centuries ago.* There, let go of my 
hand, I’m not writing it down.” 

“I Bhould hope not, Such a prosy beginning 
as that is. Now, just stop composing. I believe 
I’ve got an idea in my head, but you must write 
fast, for I have most forgotten it already.” 

“Far away over the blue waters of the ocean, 
there Btood a vine-dad cottage, aurrounded by a 
dense forest. Within those oottage walls there 
dwelt an aged hermit.” (Got that all written 
down, Kate?) “Well, this venerable solitudi¬ 
narian-” 

“Oh, that’s too long a word for a Magazine. 
Pray, how do you Bpell it, Fan?” 

“Never mind, by-and-by you can bring down 
‘Webster’s Quarto Edition.* It lies on the 
library table. But don’t interrupt me again, or 
I shall Iobo tho thread of my story. Where did 
I leave off, Katy ? ” 

“This venerable soli—something.” 

“Had an only child, a daughter, who was 
beautiful past description.” 

“There, Kate, now you can desoribe her!”' 

“I shant, Fanl Oh! what a story. If Mr. 
Peterson could only see that, he would take the 
express train this very afternoon, in order to 
twine an immortal laurel wreath around your 
fair brow, with his own hands.” 

“Well, never mind, Katie. I’ll do better next 
winter, when it ib a little colder; just reach me 
that palm-leaf fan. Oh, I’ll tell you, let’s give 
up the ‘Forester’s Daughter,* and write a story 
about ourselves?” 

“Of usl That’s a preposterous idea. Why, 
I never had a hair-breadth escape in my life. 
Nor you either, I don’t believe.” 

“Pray, what a short-sighted memory you 
have! Don’t you remember the time that I fell 
out of tho row-boat, and cousin Harry nearly 
lost his cap, in trying to save me from a,watery 
grave?” ' ' 

Tho little lady at her feet laughed outright at 
this “perilous adventure.” 

“And even if Harry had loBt his cap, Fan, that 
wouldn’t bo worth putting in a printed story 1” 
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“Well, supposing it is not, then we will have 
to ‘moke up one.’ For instance, have some 
‘Lady Alice’ for a heroine, who has never 
existed, and nover will. Now take up your 
pencil, while I dictate.” 

“The ‘Lady Alice’ was an expert horsewoman, 
and used to scour the country for miles around. 
Her black beaver hat and feathers, and neatly 
fitting dark-green riding-habit, gave her the 
appearance of a ‘wood-nymph.’ Her eyes were 
dork, her hair black as the raven’s wing. Her 
figure was of faultless symmetry. And her man¬ 
ners possessed all the ease and grace of a * high 
born’ beauty. She daily traversed the ‘lonely 
forest,* with her little snow-white pony as her 
only companion-” 

“Now, Katie, you needn’t write so fast, for I 
am going to stop particularizing, there’s another : 
big word for you to hunt up?” 

“One day, however, the ‘Lady Alice’ ven-: 
tured too far. Whilst gazing back after a wood¬ 
pecker, Pompey (that was her pony’s name,) 
carried his lovely burden to the very verge of a 
yawning chasm. In another moment, the Lady 
Alice would have been precipitated into the 
gloomy ravine beneath. But her preserver was 
nigh; one that Bhe dreamed not of; ‘Don Che¬ 
valier de Qoixoto,’ a nobleman of the Spanish 


court. Seeing a lady in imminent danger of 
losing her life, he sprang from his horse with 
true Spanish chivalry, hastened to bear her 
senseless form (she had fainted, of course,) to a 
grassy hillock near by.” 

“Bravo! Pan! only I can’t write quite as fast 
as you talk. Now you must finish this—what do 
you call it? ‘Romance of the Rhone,’ or the 
‘Knight of Venice,’ in doublo quick time, for my 
arm aches with writing.” 

“Well, now you shall see how conciao I can 
be when I try.” 

“When the ‘Lady Alice’ left her father’s 
castle that day, sho had in her possession a little 
silver riding-whip, and a whole heart; but when 
she returned, she had lost both.” 

“That will do, Fan! Capital!” said cousin 
Kate, clapping her hands. “But what became 
of Pompey? Was ho killed?” 

“Yes—no—I think not. I’ll decide by-and- 
by.” 

“But, Fan, do you think Mr. Peterson would 
publish Buch a story as that? It has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end?” 

“Oh, he can ask his own pleasure about that, 
‘cousin mine.* Beside, perhaps, I’ll continue it 
when the weather becomes a little colder; so 
just ring the bell for some ico-water, Katie.” 
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THE WIFE'S MISSION. 


BY THE AUTnOB. OJ "THE VALLEY FARM,” "DOHA ATHERTON,” &0. 


"Now ho will surely come,” she exclaimed, 


The clock had long since struck midnight, yet 
still the young wife waited for hor husband. 

It woa the first time he had ever left her alone 
in the evening. They had been married three 
months,—thr«e happy, blissful months, the young 
wife had thought till now! 

"I will not be in till late,” he had said, on 
leaving after dinner. “Two or throe of my old, 
bachelor friends are in town, and I have pro¬ 
mised to take supper with them. It would be 
as well, perhaps,” he continued, glancing another 
way, "not to wait up for me.” 

At first the evening was not so lonely as she 
had expected. 8he brought out her husband’s 
slippers, arranged his dressing-gown, and drew 
14s favorite arm-chair up before tho fire. "Ho 
will not be out late, after all,” she said, as she 
did this. "He thinks to surprise me." And 
smiling to herself, in the consciousness of having 
all ready for him, she sat down, took up the lost 
book he had given her, and began quietly to read. 

Eight, and then nine o’clock struck, when 
finding he did not come, she rose with a sigh, 
and laid aside her volume. "Ho will be lafe 
after all,” she said. "But I suppose he has bo 
much to talk about.” And with this excuse for 
his delay, she sighed again, and after awhile 
resumed her book. 

The young wife was ^till full of romance. 
Idolized by her family, and with no experience 
of life beyond the loving circle of her early home, 
she had married with the too common dream 
that existence was never to be darkened by a 
cloud. Her husband was from a distant city, a 
man of fortune, finished in his manners, and with 
a singularly handsome person. Willingly she 
had left all to follow him. Bat now, Bitting thus 
alone, a feeling gradually arose in her heart, that 
he ought not to have left her. She (was ashamed 
of it at first, and strove to conquer it; she had 
n ft Wgtt to expect him, she said, till ten o’clock: 
it was natural, perhaps, for husbands to wish 
occasionally to spend an evening With their 
bachelor friends, 

But it was a weary time till ten o’cloo^c. She 
often ^oundwher i thoughts wandering. At last 
the clock struck. 

Vol. XXYI.—6 


throwing down her book: and rising, she went 
to the window in order to watch for him. It 
was bright moonlight without, and every one 
approaching could be distinctly seen. But still 
her husband did not come. 

For nearly half an hour she remained looking 
out. Gradually her feelings ohanged. “ He does 
does not love me as he did,” she said, "or he 
wouldn’t neglect me so.” 

Finally, yielding to pride, she closed the shut¬ 
ters, and again took up her book. "When he 
comes in,” sho said, “he shall find me reading, 
as if his absence bad not concerned me.” 

But she could only pretend to read. Her eyes 
followed tho characters, while her thoughts were 
with her husband, Again and again she turned 
back, determined to keep the sense in her mind, 
yet as often she discovered, after a page or two, 
that she had utterly failed. 

The clock striking eleven roused her. Her 
thoughts now took ft new turn. Something must 
have happened, she said, and she reproached 
herself for having been vexed. Perhaps he had 
been taken sick on his way home. Perhaps he 
had been run over. Perhaps, for she had heard 
of such things, he had been knocked down, rob¬ 
bed, and left senseless and bleeding. 

These fears having once taken hold of her, she 
could not rest quietly in the house. Going to 
the street door, she stood there, unbonneted, 
eagerly looking up and down the street. Had 
she known where to go, she would have set forth 
at once: but she reflected that, if she left the 
house, her husband might be brought back in 
her absence. The streets were now almost de¬ 
serted, and the moon had sunk behind the roof¬ 
tops, so that silence and comparative darkness 
filled the long and ghostly thoroughfare. But 
occasionally ft step would be heard approaching. 

| As it slowly came nearer and nearer her sus- 
t pense would be almost intolerable. Yet when 
i it arrived, and the form of a stranger only was 
[ seen, she could have welcomed even suspense 
| again;' • • r . : 

! At lost the watchman' came along, eyeing her 
I so curiously that'she withdrew, but only to walk 
! up and down the hall almost frantically. Every 
I moment she expected to see her husband brought 
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home a corpse. Her imagination pictured him 
in a dozen dreadful ways; crushed, disfigured, 
bloody; perhaps still sensible, though unable to 
speak; perhaps, oh! oruel, cruel fate, speeohless 
forever, and with eyes dosed in death. Tears 
and sobs alternated as she traversed the hall and 
parlor, wringing her hands, and praying with 
wild, imploring words. 

Thus midnight came. 8he went again to the 
door, for she could not keep away. The moon 
was now down, and the street entirely dark; the 
roll of carriages was heard no moro; not even a 
step echoed on the silence. She passed out, and 
standing on the Btoop, strove, by shading her 
eyes, to peer into the gloom. But still there 
were no signs of her husband. 

Her anxiety now rose to positive agony. She 
could not keep still. From hall to stoop, and 
from stoop to hall, she passed and repassed, 
finding no alleviation for her fears except in 
action. Onoe she rushed up stairs to get her 
bonnet and shawl, but remembering, while she 
was putting them on with trembling hands, how 
mod would be the attempt to find her husband 
in that great city, she flung them down with a 
burst of impotent tears, feeling as if her heart 
was breaking from the very impossibility of her 
doing anything. 

In this state of mind, more than two additional 
hours passed. At last, when three o’clock had 
nearly come, a step was heard in the street. 
The wife was already at the door, and listened 
with suspended pulse as the echoing tread ap- \ 
proaohed. Was it hist Ycsl And with this; 
conviction she sprang forward. i; 

But what makes her, all at once, recoil? Why !: 
does she start back, her face blanched, her figure ! 
motionless as if turned to stone? ' 

She has seen a maudlin countenance, which 1 b 
not that of her husband, and yet is: and, on the 
instant, the dreadful truth flashes upon her, that 
she has married a drunkard. 

II. 

“What the deuce is the matter with you?” 
said Mr. Herenand to his young wife, two days 
afterward. “Can’t a man get a oivil word, or 
even look out of you?” And finding that there 
was no reply, he continued, “Since I must speak 
plainly, you’re sulky, I suppose, about the way 
I came home in, the other night But egad! 
you must have been tied pretty tightly to your 
mother’s apron strings, if you haven’t learned 
that such things are small matters.”’ 

Mr. Herenand was’rich, and well, educated, 
and hod always moyed in what Is called “the 
best society.” . But he had been the furthest 


possible from what is characterized as a “domes¬ 
tic'’ man. His mother had long been dead, and 
his sisters being gay, fashionable girls, there was 
nothing to keep him at home ip the evening. 
Hi8 time consequently had been Bpent between 
the theatre, billiard-saloon and club-room. Con¬ 
vivial in his habits, he not unfrequently indulged 
to excess in wine; hut as all his gay friends did 
the same, he thought little of it. 

Of women in the abstract he had no very high 
opinion. What he had seen of them had been 
chiefly among the worst of the sex. He had 
married his wife principally for her pretty face, 
and had thought himBelf a miracle of devotion, 
because, for three whole months, he had never 
gone out in the evening, except with her. It is 
true that a round of sooial entertainments, in¬ 
tended to welcome the young bride to a strange 
city, had monopolized so many of these evenings, 
that, on their few disengaged oneB, he was glad 
to Btay at home in quiet. A fortnight’s cessation 
of these parties had enriuied him however. 

The young wife had been educated to believe 
intemperance the vilest of viceB, and, therefore, 
when she saw her husband inebriated, horror 
and disgust seized her by turns. At first she 
felt as if Bhe could never forgive him. But her 
woman’s heart began, at last, to plead in his 
favor: and she rose from her sleepless couch 
persuaded that it would he cruel not to pardon 
him, if he showed penitence, especially as it was 
probably his first offence. 

Poor thing! She was destined'to he bitterly 
deceived. She could not avoid a certain con¬ 
straint in her manner, when her husband de¬ 
scended to breakfast, at a late hour. This he 
noticed, and took offence at. He sat down sul¬ 
lenly. The meal passed in silence; and when 
he had finished, he rose and left the house 
without a word. 

Mrs. Herenand thought, for awhile, she would 
die from mortification and rage. In her days of 
courtship, the slightest shade upon her face had 
been sufficient to awaken her lover’s anxiety. 
Was it for thiB she had left her native city, her 
oirde of admiring friends, her loving family? 
Had she exchanged a mother’s tender care for 
neglect and insult? 

: She had ahlgh, proud heart, and she readied 
that the criminal should bitterly repent his con¬ 
duct. Accordingly, when he came home to din-, 
ner, she had nothing to say, beyond'the necessary 
phrases'of the table. A statue of ice could not 
have been more repellent than she, in her odd, 
angry dignity. /. 

• Mr. Herenand'looked up with some surprise. 
Educated as he had been, he could not comfre- 
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hend what he had done to merit either the reserve 
of the morning, or the present still more chilling 
demeanor. In turn he grew angry. 

Two days had passed, when his rage, as we 
have seen, had found vent in words. 

Mrs. Herenand, meantime, was a thousand fold 
more indignant than at first. 

4t 8irl” she said, drawingberself up haughtily, 
“speak reBpoctfully of my mother, at least 
Whatever you Bay, or do to me, I’ll not havo her 
insulted.” 

The husband gave a low, prolonged whistle. 

11 How dare you?” cried his wife, passionately 
stamping her foot “Didn’t I tell you I’d not 
have my mother insulted? Nor shall you look 
at me in that insolent manner either.’* 

An oath tobo to the hdsband’s lips, and even 
found expression, though he would have con¬ 
sidered it very ill-bred to Bwear at any woman 
hut his wife. He muttered also something about 
termagants, and what ^rt of a home they raado 
for a man. 

“What's that you say?” Baid his wife, now 
thoroughly aroused. “Something about making 

a man’s home a-, I won’t speak the wicked 

word. Nice language for a lady’s ears,” she 
continued, contemptuously. “But its such, I 
suppose, as you learn from your boon com¬ 
panions.” 

8he paused, but he made no answer. In fact 
he was cowed for the moment. He had thought 
he had married a Desdemona. But he was asking 
himRelf nowif itwAs not rather a Lady Macbeth. 

“What else ought a man’s house to be,” she 
resumed, passionately, “if this is the way wives 
are treated? I wonder there's a quiet home any 
where,” she continued, her eyes blazing: and she 
broke off abruptly with a hitter laugh. 

It was well she did, for she was becoming hys¬ 
terical. Poor, motherless, inexperienced child, 
almost frantic with outraged love and shame, we 
can scarcely censure her that she raved thus. 

But she had done incalculable harm. Her re¬ 
proaches had cut to the quick. In his then state 
of mind, the culprit was not unwilling to have an 
excuse for anger. 

“Well then, madam,” he said, coolly buttoning 
up his coat} “if you don’t choose to make my 
home comfortable, I’ll go where I can find one.” 
And with a brutal oath, he wheeled/about, and 
left the room. 

III. 

That night Mr. Herenand came home intoxi¬ 
cated again. The young wife did not sit up for 
Him' this time; hut she paced her chamber till he 
fc&tne, wringing her hands; and when she heard 


him Btumble into bed, in the aborning room, she 
burst into tears of passionate grief and rage. 
Her heart was torn by conflicting emotions all 
this while. She began to fear she had done 
wrong, but her pride would not let her acknow¬ 
ledge it even to herself, much less to him. 

In the morning, when she woke from a feverish 
sleep, she learned that her husband had already 
gone out. Sho saw nothing of him that day. 
He came home, some time before midnight; but, 
as she had already shut herself up in her cham¬ 
ber, there was no opportunity for explanation, 
even if he had wished it. 

Thus things went on for days, weeks, and even 
months. Oh! what a miserable household it was, 
at least for one, for the other was rarely at home. 
The young wife would not yield, for, whenever 
she thought of it, the fact that originally he was 
in fault recurred to her, steeling her heart as 
well as blinding her judgment. Meantime she 
had to keep her sorrow secret It was not a 
grief that could be told. Yet often her heart 
almost broke under it Then again her proud 
spirit rose. “She did not care,” sho said to her¬ 
self, “he had treated her brutally, yes! brutally; 
and he might go where he pleased, do what he 
pleased, it was nothing, it should be nothing to 
her. Other men might kill their wives by such 
conduct Thank heaven! she was made of stouter 
stuff.” 

But gradually her strength gave way in this 
struggle. Sho spent half her time in tears. Often 
she was tempted to fly to her mother, so much 
did she yearn for sympathy. At last she remem¬ 
bered her Bible, which, for many years, sho had 
almost neglected. The gentle spirit of that 
book, particularly of the four gospels, insensibly 
melted her, and changed the whole current of 
her thoughts. 

One night, as she lay on her pillow, an inward 
monitor spoke to her, “Was she wholly free from 
blame?” said the voice. “Had she not, as a 
wife, taken her husband for good or ill? What 
did this imply? Was she doing her duty, by 
driving him away with her upbraidings? Did 
his criminality justify wrong on her part? Would 
her anger make things better? Had it not, on 
the contrary, made them worse?” 

She hurst into a passion of tears. Palling on 
hoi* knees, Bhe solemnly pledged herself to re¬ 
cover her husband, if a change in her conduct 
could do it 

Had the young wife been less truly a woman 
Bhe would never Have come to this conclusion. 
She would still have hardened her heart But 
the diviner qualities were large and vital in her 
character, and these had triumphed at last over 
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the more stubborn and haughty elements of her 
nature. 

11 Father in heaven,” she cried, “ I acknowledge 
my error. Thou hast set the example, in Tby 
dear Son, of measureless forbearance and love. 
Shall I, to -whom so much has been forgiven, not 
forgive also? Shall I drive the husband, I have 
sworn to love and honor, into causes more evil 
than before, and only beoauae he has wronged 
me once:—when Thou hapt died for those who 
have wronged Thee a thousand times, and who 
cruelly mock Thee still? Ohl I see now,” she 

oricd, “that it is more Chriat-liko to aot the 
diviner part, and to win back the erring by the 
very magnitude of our love and sacrifices for them. 
Hero then I dedicate myself to this task,” Bhe 
continued, solemnly, lifting her streaming eyes 
to heaven, “if Thou wilt but sanotify the aqt, 
and give me the strongth I noed to persevere to 
the end.” 

She rose a changed being. The mystery of 
life had been revealed to her. Sho know her 
mission on earth, and prepared, martyr-like, to 
go forward in it. She had recognized the Cross 
She was to bear, 

IV. 

And it proved a Cross indeed! At first her, 
altered demeanor produced no impression on her 
husband except contemptuous surprise. A less 
selfish, or less haughty man, would have been 
easily melted by her meekness, her forbearance, 
her evident efforts to please. But his heart, 
never very gentle, had become like the “nether 
mill*8tone.” He had expected a slave in a wife, | 
and finding himself disappointed, had vowed to 
break her heart. So hia feelings were those of 
gratulation, rather than affeotion, at these signs 
of what he thought her submission. Sardonic as 
it was, there is no exaggeration in this. There 
are such men—brutes, almost devils. 

At times his wife almost gave up. Many was 
the bitter hour sho Bpont alone in tears in her 
chamber. Often Bhe rose from a sick bed to 
dress herself in his favorite colors and welcome 
him with a oheerful smile. She selected for the 
table the delicacies she knew he liked best She 
informed herself on the subjects sho thought 
would be most apt to please him. She played 
his favorite airs. Occasionally he would relent 
a tittle, hard andjresolute as ho was; but it was 
only a momentary gleam of sunshine. 

Without her Bible she would have given up. 
But she found, the more she studied its spirit, 
that, if love would not win back her husband, 
anger would fail even more utterly. The whole 
scheme of Redemption rose before her, not only 


as the great fact of the Gospel, but as the type, 
to all time, of the means to recover t^e lost, 
“Surely,” she Baid, “if Christ submitted to be 
led tike a lamb to the slaughter, and all to win 
a degraded and fallen world back to Him, ought 
not I to suffer all for my husband in hopeB to 
touch his heart also.” 

And then she would add. “He is obdurate 
yet, bocause I irritated him solong. Had I begun 
earlier, he would have yielded before now.” 

Cruel as Mr. Herenand was he would have 
been softened, if it had not been for the influence 

of one of his wife’s own sex. This abandoned 

creature had exorcised a controlling influenoe 
over him previous to his marriage; but on that 
event he had Bhaken off the connexion; only, 
however, to resume it on the first quarrel with 
his bride. And now this vile wretch sought, by 
every act, to widen the breaoh, undoing, day by 
day, all that the wife had done. 

“Can you go with mj to-said Mrs. 

Herenand, in her gentlest tones. “I have re¬ 
ceived a note saying that my friend, Mrs. Arling¬ 
ton, is dangerously ill and wishes to see me.” 

The place Bhe mentioned was on the river, 
some twenty miles from the oity. It would take 
only a day, and, for a moment, Mr. Herenand 
was tempted to say yes, For several days he 
• had been touched by his wife’s meekness, even 
| almost to changing his conduct. But, just as 
he was on the point of agreeing, he remembered 
that he had an engagement to play a gome of 
billiards for a bet, that very morning. 

“No, Anne,” he said, though with evident re¬ 
gret, “I can’t go.” It was the first time, for 
months, that he had used any hut her last name, 
in addressing her; and it almost unnerved her. 
“But if you’ll take the cars, on returning,” he 
added, kindly, “I’ll come for you.” 

“Thank you,” faltered the wife. She could 
say no more, for her heart was full—full of 
gratitude to God and of visions of a happy 
future. 

The invalid, however, was so loath to part 
with Mrs. Herenand, keeping hold of her hand, 
and asking her new questions continually, that 
the cars started before Mrs. Herenand reached 
the depot. There was a steamboat, which left 
half an hour later, but the disappointed wife, 
though shs availed herself of this to return, 
could not keep down the rebellious regrets that 
her friend had prevented her from meeting her 
husband. 

“He will be angry,” she said. “Appearances 
will be against me, and he will hardly wait for 
an explanation. If it had happened, when all 
was well between ns, the difference would not 
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have been so great. But now I fear he will not 
even come home.” 

She was filled with these thoughts, and was 
restraining her tears with difficulty, when, about 
half way to the oity, the boat Btopped at a 
landing. There was a large hotel there, with 
Bpacious grounds about it, celebrated os a resort 
for gay parties from the oity. Looking up, at 
hearing boisterous laughter, what was Mrs: Here- 
nand’s amazement to behold her husband, evi¬ 
dently somewhat flushed with wine, leading on 
board a female, whose free demeanor and showy 
style of dress betokened too well her character. 

Yes! the husband, after playing out his game 
of billiards, during whioh he had drank freely 
of champagne, had received a note from this 
bad woman asking him to accompany her on an 

excursion, end dine at the-hotel. He had 

been persuaded, in an evil hour, to go: and was 
how more excited with wine than before. Mrs. 
Herenand was not unknown by sight to this vile 
oreature, who now fixing her bold eyes on the 
poor, fainting wife, gave a scornful laugh as she 
swept past, holding the husband tight to her 
arm. 

The victim of this insult, the innocent wife, 
thought, for a moment, Bhe would have died. 
Indignation and shame raoked her heart. Then 
consciousness fled, for Nature was too weak for 
the struggle, and she sank back fainting. By 
this time, however, tho wanton had carried off 
the husband to the upper deok, so that he heard 
nothing of the incident. In fact, not having 
happened to see his wife at all, he laughed and 
jested, all the way to the city, with that exube¬ 
rant mirth which incipient intoxication produces. 

That night, as Mrs. Herenand prayed in her 
deserted chamber, it required all her faith to 
make her believe in the justice of God. “I who 
am, at least, striving to do right,” she said, bit¬ 
terly, “to be thrust aside for tbis creature—oh! 
it is too much.” But prayer brought relief. She 
thought of the words of the Litany, “By thine 
agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross and pas¬ 
sion,” and feeling that, with all her woes, she 
had suffered nothing like to Christ, she bowed 
in repentance. 

V. 

To do Mr. Herenand justice, he felt the acutest 
shame, when he heard that his wife had been on 
hoard the steamboat. But the tempter, who had 
led him astray, and who had seized the first 
favorable opportunity to acquaint him of a fact, 
which she knew could not be kept from him, and 
which she sought therefore to turn to her own 
purposes; this foul enchantress, we say, was at 


hand to destroy any good effect which might 
have resulted from it Besides, the offender was 
really ashamed to go home to his outraged wife. 
He did not believe she could forgive him. Thus, 
betwixt his own conscience and the artful hints 
of his companion, he was induced to plunge into 
a series of orgies, in which he strove at once 
to find amusement and to drown his own re¬ 
proaches. 

And now a great struggle arose in tho heart 
of his wife. Hitherto, tho alienation of herself 
and husband, though secretly whispered about, 
had never been made the subject of general 

gossip; but the conduct of Mr. Herenand now 
made himself and wife the theme of remark 
everywhere. The scandal even reached, in time, 
the distant city, where Mrs. Herenand’s family 
resided; and a strong letter was received from 
her elder brother, its surviving head, urging her 
return to her mother’s roof. 

Should she go, and thus abandon all? Or 
should she still wait, hoping for the Prodigal’s 
return? These were the questions that pressed 
themselves upon her. Pride, the wishes of her 
family, and often a feeling of despair, urged the 
former course. But the Bible told her that the 
latter was her duty. “My mission is to save 
my husband,” she wrote back to her brother, 
“not to abandon him; and God helping me I 
will Btay at my post.” There have been martyrs, 
who have died at the stake, in whom heroism 
and religion were not higher than in her. 

But her reply did not satisfy her relatives. 
Her brother was a man, who, as he himself said, 
“couldn’t understand Buch whimsical conduct.” 
Religion, in his estimation, consisted in going 
Btatedly to church, in setting a good example 
before the world, and in appropriating a liberal 
sum annually to charitable purposes. He could 
travel the beaten round of acknowledged duties, 
but could neither undertake loftier ones, nor 
appreciate those who did. He thought his sister 
as infatuated as her husband was guilty: and 
resolving that she should not, in his own words, 
“make a fool of herself,” he started to bring her 
home. 

In this his mother waB the only one who even 
attempted to- oppose him. To her the conduct 
of her daughter was not wholly inexplicable. She 
felt, that, in similar circumstances,' she might 
herself have acted in the same manner. But 
pity and love made her remonstrances with her 
son weak; and finally she suffered him to depart, 
with a message from herself to her child, recom¬ 
mending her return. 

Against this new assault, which she had not 
expected, Mrs. Herenand knew not scarcely what 
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to do. Her angry and self-willed brother, not 
only positively insisted on her returning with 
him, bat so represented their mother’s senti¬ 
ments, that the poor wife, who had hoped to be 
appreciated in that quarter at least, was led to 
believe that her surviving parent disapproved of 
hor conduct. Fortunately her brother’s position 
as a church member forbade the idea of a ren¬ 
contre between him and her husband, else she 
would have had to fear a hostile meeting between 
them, aa on additional ingredient ia her cup of 
misery. 

“I tell you,” he Baid, vehemently, when he 
found that his sister still hesitated, “that you 
are the general laughing-atock. Even the men 
aay you want spirit: and the women call you a 
dunce. You con only do one thing worse, and 
that is to follow your husband.” 

“And I am about-to do that,” was the mild 
reply. “I have just received sure intelligence 
that he ia lying dangerously sick, with a con¬ 
tagious disorder, and that—that,” Bhe could not 
bring horsolf to pronounco the name that rose 
to her lipB, but added, “in short he has been 
abandoned. I only waited for you to come in, 
dear brother, to go to him,” 

“Now this is madness,” exclaimed her brother, 
when he had partially recovered from his amaze¬ 
ment. “The villain should be left to die, like a 
rat in a hole; and even that is too good for him 
after what he has done to you.” 

The sister burst into tears. 

“OhI brother,” she oried, “you a Christian, 
and speaking in that way. To whom much is 
forgiven, from them much will be required. I 
feel that, but for me, my husband might never 
have gone so far astray; and if by flying to him 
now, I may recover him to the paths of virtue, 
how will I thank God.” 

As she uttered these words, with clasped 
hands, her streaming eyes directed above, she 
looked a saint. Her brother was touched. He 
made no effort to remonstrate further with her; 
but, after a pause, said, 

“Sinco you are resolved, I will do all I can to 
avoid scandal. It is my duty to do so. Nay! no 
expostulation, I gave way to you in one matter, 
and you must and shall give way to me in this. 

I will have Mr. Horenand brought here. He j 
shall bo nursed in his own house, if his wife is 
to nurse him at all. My sister,” he added, em¬ 
phatically, “shall never contaminate herself by I 
following him to a wanton’s home.” i 

“Go at once, doar James,” said the wife, not i 
trusting herself to say more. “Every minute is ' 
oritical. And I will bless you, as God will, I j 
know.” ! 


VL 

It is not our purpose to dwell on the terrible 
days, during whioh Mrs. Herenond nursed her 
husband in the crisis of hifi malignant disorder. 

At last the peril waa over. The patient was 
pronounced convalescent. 

The wife’s prayers had been heard. The in¬ 
valid was not only recovering his health, but was 
sincerely repentant, and bad sought and been 
forgiven. 

What a blissful day was that, when, for the 
first time, the physician allowed the husband 
and wife to converse. Long before, the patient 
had shown, by his altered manner, how deeply 
remorseful ho was; but when he came to assure 
his long-suffering wife of it in wordfc, her happi¬ 
ness repaid her a thousand fold for all she had 
suffered. 

14 How can you ever forgive me ?” These were 
his words. “When I was abandoned, when I 
should have died in that horrid place, you, whom 
I had deserted, came to my rescue, and saved my 
life. Oh I Anne, you have made me, not only 
love and reverence you, but have given me a 
loftier notion of all the pure of your sex. I 
thought women were either vile, or flippant, as 
thousands think, living like I did when a bache¬ 
lor: and hence my readiness to do injustice to 
you, and quarrel at your remonstrances-” 

“Do not talk in this way, dearest,” she inter¬ 
rupted him to say, “I was wrong too. I also 
have to ask forgiveness. But God at last opened 
my eyes, and gave me strength to amend. To 
him, not to me, give thanks.” 

“I do, I do,” fervently said Mr. Herennnd. 
“You have taught me, love, by your conduct, 
that religion iB not a mere dead formality, as the 
behavior of so many professors had led me to 
believe. I see now that it is a living reality, 
teaohing practical forgiveness, and sending even 
the wronged to Beek out the wroOg-doers among 
•publicans and sinners, as in the days of Christ.” 

Much more ho said to the same effect. Indeed, 
his wife had to keep out of the room a consider¬ 
able part of the time, lest she should bring back 
an access of fever by the excitement of too much 
talking. These intervals of forced loneliness the 
convalescent spent in reading his Bible and in 
prayer; for the change in his character was 
radical; and for the first time in his life, he, who 
had thought himself, so wise, began to acquire 
true wisdom. That goBpel, which hitherto had 
seemed to him foolishness, as to the Greeks, was 
now the power of God unto salvation. 

Suddenly Mrs. Herenand• began to sicken. 
The oause was not long in doubt Her disease 
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was pronounoed to be the same os that of her 
husband. 

This the convalescent had secretly feared from 
the first <. An-inward mo?utor h^d whispered to 
him that he did not deserve so great a blessing 
u to have her spared to him; and he felt, there¬ 
fore, when the announcement of her disorder was 
made, that she would never recover. 

He was right She did not Her constitution, 
never strong, had-been further weakened by the 
mental anguish she had undergone; and she sank 
rapidly and surely. ■> 

Oh! how her husband, in his now empty cham¬ 
ber, strove with heaven for her life. “ Not that 
she is not more fitted for heaven than earth,” he 
cried, “not that I, sinner os I am, do not deserve 
to lose her;' but that she may live to be made 
happy, as far as I con make her so by my un¬ 
bounded devotion. Have pity, Father of Mer¬ 
cies.” 

But the inexorable deoree had gone forth. She 
had finished her work, Bhe had fought the good 
fight. Perhaps this is what death means, and 
that we ore all called, when our mission is done. 
Pray heaven we may not be found to have buried 
our talent. 

A day or two before the closing scene, the re¬ 
formed husband, resisting every expostulation, 
insisted on*being carried into his wife’s room, 
and having a permanent bed provided for him 
there, so placed that he could see her all the 
time. 

“Farewell,” were almost the last words of the 
sweet martyr. “We shall meet in heaven. It 
ifl best to go. If I had'lived, I might, perhaps, 
have failed, sometimes, in my duty-” 

“Never, never,” cried the husband. 

. 14 We don’t know. It is human 1 to be weak. 
Only the grace of God can make us strong. Oh! 
be strong, try to be strong, dearest,” she added, 
with sudden energy. “Life is but the beginning 
of our spiritual development: be strong and grow 
in holiness: and if such things can be, I will 
Watch over you, and so we may grow apace to¬ 
gether. Death will not, I feel; separate us. We 
Shall still be one, more so than ever here—thanks 
be to God, who hath given us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” 

She spoke these last words exultingly, triumph¬ 
antly ; and with a voioe as powerful as if in health. 
After she ceased, Bhe remained a moment, smiling 


at her husband: her face already, he thought, 
shining like an angel’s. Suddenly a shadow, 
livid and indescribable, but such as, once seen, 
is ever after remembered as the shadow of death, 
fell across her face. She never spoke more. 

VII. 

Mb. Herenand went forth a changed man. It 
was no temporary reform that had been, worked 
in him. His wife’s death prevented all possi¬ 
bility of such a thing. 

And now it was that the better qualities of his 
nature found a legitimate field for their exercise. 
The Bame head-strong characteristics, winch had 
made him a leader in vice, rendered him, now 
that they were enlisted on the side of the right, 
a dauntless champion of the latter.. 

He felt that he had been doubly “bought with 
a price,” and that neither his life, his time, nor 
his fortune was his own. The talents that had 
been neglected, or perverted, were now called 
into full play; his energies were roused to do 
good; and, after due preparation, he devoted 
himself to the work of the ministry. He chose 
one of our great cities for his field. But, instead 
of seeking to build up a merely fashionable 
church, he preached the gospel in the lanes and 
alleys, preached it to the poor, to the criminal, 
to the Pariah. His liberal income enabled him 
to give largely, to build houses of worship where 
they were most wanted: and many a sacred edi¬ 
fice now attests hia benevolence, as many a con¬ 
gregation recalls his labors. When he had sown 
the good seed in one place, he went to another; 
but it was always to the same negleoted classes 
that he preached. “There is a Paganism grow¬ 
ing up in our midst,” he would say, “among the 
thousands, who, in our great cities, are virtually 
excluded from our costly churches. I feel this 
is my peculiar field, and God helping me, I will 
have none other.” 

He also, reader, had found his mission. Hun¬ 
dreds, perhaps thousands, are the “sheares^'ho 
has garnered. His name is in all the churches. 
But not the‘less worthy was the work of the 
meek wife, who dying that she might save him, 
was the true cause, under God, of these blessed 
labors. In heaven, if not on earth, her services 
are known. When, like her, the fervent preacher 
has finished his task, he also will be permitted 
to/‘go home.” 
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"CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS.” 


BY MABY L. JiEANY* J 


“FnwJ fire! fireJ” The shrill alarm rang out 
on the evening air, and multitudes followed the 
rattling engines to the scene of conflagration—a 
blbak of small buildings in the most densely 
populated part of the city. Despite the exer¬ 
tions of the firemen the flames continued to 
spread, until it was evident that the entire blook 
would be destroyed. The occupants were per¬ 
sons in moderate circumstances, who now stood 
watching the progress of the surging flames with 
intense anxiety, yet powerless to avert what to 
some of. the number would be utter ruin. 

“Take care of your pooket-book, Maury; one 
of our neighbors has just been relieved of the 
burden of his,” said one of the crowd, addressing 
an elderly man, who, with his wife clinging to 
his arm, was silently gazing at one of the burning 
houses. He turned as the words reached his ear, 
and with a faint smile of mournful significance, 
replied, 

“Thank you for the warning, friend Thomas, 
bat that is a matter of whioh 1 have no fears. 
The only thieves I have to fear are the flames, 
and against them I cannot guard.” 

He turned away aB he Bpoke, and his troubled 
glanoe met that of his wife, over whose pale 
cheeks tears wero quickly falling. 

The attention of many spectators had been 
drawn to them, and a young man, who fitood at 
some little distanco, riveted his eyes upon the 
sorrowing couple with an expression of something 
more than mere curiosity or compassion. He 
then spoke to Mr. Thomas. 

“ I believe you called that gentleman Maury?” 

“Yes. William Maury is his name,” was the 
reply. 

"Did lie not formerly keep a trimming store 
in Seoond Btreett” 

“Yes, for many years; but the march of im- 
provement crowded him and other small dealers 
out, to make room for large establishments, and 
some time ago he came- up here. ' His case is & 
sad one. All his means wero invested in ^is 
goods, and he has not a dollar insurance, and 
as his house was next to the one in which the 
fire broke out he has Baved nothing. In one 
respect he is fortunate; he has no family, only 


The; young man bowed his thanks to his in¬ 
formant, and pushed his way. through the crowd 
till he stood beside the obyect of his inquiries, 
whom he accosted in a tone of respectful fami¬ 
liarity. 

“Pardon the liberty I am about taking,.dr; 
we are old friends, though I fear you do not 
remember me. Will not Mrs. Maury’s health 
suffer by being exposed to the night air?” 

“I am afraid it will,” replied Mr. Mauiy, 
looking anxiously at his wife. . 

“I do not feel the cold,” she said, quietly. 

“No; anxiety renders yOn insensible to it; 
but that does not lessen your danger. Indeed 
you should not remain longer,” said the stranger, 
with an air of deep interest. 

“Alas! where shall we go?” half sighed the 
spirit-saddened man, still gaiing wistfully on his 
once comfortable home. 

“Allow me, sir, to claim the privilege of 
friendship, and conduct you to my house. Re¬ 
main here for a moment and I will return.” 

With these words the yotmg man hastened 
away, but presently reappeared and conduoted 
the Maurys to a Cab, in whieh all three took 
their plaoeB, and were soon driven to a distant 
part of the city, where the vehicle stopped before 
a neat two-story building. The young man, who 
had meantime gave his name to his companions 
as Richard 1 Davis, assisted them to alight, and 
discharging the cab led the way through a small 
store to a comfortably tarnished sitting-room; 
where requesting them to take seats and make 
themselves at home, he left them speculating on 
the cause of the great interest he seemed to take 
in their affairs. 

They had hut little!time to interchange ex¬ 
pressions of wonder, ere their host reappeared 
with a pleasant-looking young woman'whom he 
introduced as his wife, and who greeted them 
with such frank, earnest cordiality as tended to 
increase their astonishment. The young man 
laughed gaily as die saw their surprise. 

“Well,” he exolaimed, “I see I have raised 
your curiosity, so I must not longer delay to 
gratify iU - l*et me ask you in the first place, 


himself and wife; but they will be entirely desti¬ 
tute.” 


Mr. Maury, if you have any recollection of n 
poor boy, who some fifteen years ago attracted 
your benevolent notice,, and whom you Started 
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in life with a stock of trimmings that to him 
seemed almost inexhaustible?” 

Mr. Maury slowly shook his head, while he 
gazed upon his host with increased wonder. 

"No!” resumed Bichard. "How should one 
amongst numberless kindred deeds remain in the 
memory of the generous benefactor? But it has 
remained, and will ever remain impressed on my 
mind, for / was the unfortunate child thuB boun¬ 
tifully assisted. I was alone in the world, with 
no relations nor acquaintances even, Bnve a poor 
family of the name of Connor, who had known 
my deceased mother, and for her sake gave an 
humble shelter to her destitute orphan. "What 
with selling ohipB, running errands now and then, 
and so on, I earned a trifle occasionally which 
was usefol to those with whom I lived, for they 
. had a large family,- and could but ill afford the 
additional expense of supporting me. 

"After awhile I found that errand boys and 
girls who lived near us were getting along first 
rate, as they said, by disposing of candy and 
cakes, which a woman in our neighborhood sup¬ 
plied them with at a low price, and I adopted 
this mode of making a living, which, though 
toilsome, I found equal to my humble expecta¬ 
tions, and I continued it for a long time. 

"One day, however, I was very unfortunate. 
I had taken a new route, and wandered on hour 
after hour without making any sale; and it was 
nearly dark when I turned to go home, more 
completely down-hearted than I had ever been 
before. I was going on Blowly, holding out my 
little basket of confectionary to the few passers- 
by, when a boy coming along gave a tip to my 
basket, which upset its contents into the gutter. 
This was the finishing stroke to the day’B cala¬ 
mities, and as the fellow ran off laughing heartily 
at my doleful looks, I sat down on a step and 
began to cry in utter despair; for I remembered 
that I had nothing to begin the next day with, 
and no money to replace my little stock. 

“ But it happened that it was near your Btore 
that this disaster occurred. You had seen it all 
and called me to you. Very soon you were made 
acquainted with my story, and you not only gave 
me a quarter dollar, which amply covered my 
loss, but stocked my basket with various little 
articles of trimming, which you said I could take 
about with the candies, and when I could find j 
no sale for the one, I might for the other. 11 
recollect how frightened I was when I saw you j 
putting in so many things, for the candy woman | 
was always particular about the price of every j 
cake and stick of candy, and I did not dream j 
that you intended giving me so much without j 
payment But when I said about it you only ! 


laughed and told me to take them for nothing, 
and when they were all sold, if I wanted more 
to come back, and you would Bell whatever I 
wanted very low, and Borne day I might have a 
store of my own. While you were talking your 
wife came down stairs, and after looking at me 
a moment, went up again and brought me two 
big buns, which I eat as X went home. Never 
did food taste to me so delicious, for I had eaten 
nothing since breakfast; and after all the trouble 
I hod had through the day, I waa now completely 
happy. 

“On reaching home another piece of good luck 
awaited mo. I found a pedlar (an old acquaint¬ 
ance of Connors*) at supper with them, and after 
I had related all that passed to my good friends, 
who were surprised at the sight of the basket 
full of trimmings, the pedlar proposed to take 
me with him in his journeyings. This appeared 
to all a fine chance for me, as ho intended, as 
soon as ho could realize sufficient moans, to open 
a store in some western town, and promised to 
give me, should I prove worthy, a liberal share 
in the profits. 

“I thankfully accepted his offer, and it was 
decided that on the following day we should de¬ 
part. The only thing that troubled me was that 
the hour for starting was to ho so early that I 
could not go to my generous benefactor, whose 
kindness was the commencement of my good for¬ 
tune, and inform him of my project. This at 
first grieved mo a good deal, but as one of the 
children, from the description I gave of the store, 
was positive that the Bign bore the name of Wil¬ 
liam Murray. I contented myself with resolving 
that as soon as the pedlar (uncle Rogers as he 
told me to call him) would fulfil his promise of 
teaching me writing, I would send a letter from 
whatever part of the country I might chance to 
be, which should both assure you of my lasting 
gratitude, and detail my situation and prospects. 
It was full two years before I was able to act on 
that resolution, and as I had not learned your 
name correctly, of course my letter failed to 
reach you. 

“But I must hasten with my Btory, leaving 
particulars to a more seasonable time. My little 
stock was carefully deposited in uncle Rogers’ 
covered wagon, and thus having, as he termed 
it, formed a co-partnership, we pursued our wan¬ 
derings for some time with Bucoess, and at last 
opened a small store in Cincinnati. As years 
passed by, our business continued to flourish 
beyond our most sanguine expectations. Undo 
Rogers faithfully fulfilled his promises in my re¬ 
gard, and when at length I became the husband 
of StiBie,” ho glanced pleasantly at his blushing 
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•wife as lie spoke, “I found myself at the summit 
of earthly happiness. Uncle Rogers’ delight in 
our union it as scarcely less, I believe, than my 
own; bat the good old man did.not live long to 
witness our felicity, and his death was to both of 
us a sad affliction. Nor did the last token of 
his attachment, his bequest to me of all the 
little property he possessed, tend to decrease my 
sorrow. 

“After his death Cincinnati became distasteful 
to me. I longed to behold my native city once 
more, and ns Susie had no ties to render her 
reluctant to depart, wo soon made arrangements 
for coming hither. 

“During all the period of my absencq r I had 
retained a lively recollection of the events of the 

day preceding my departure; and on my arrival, 
as soon as I had found a boarding-house, and 
conveyed Susie and our baggage to it, X hastened 
to Second street. I had not thought of the 
changes that fifteen years make in a thriving 
city. The entire street looked to me unfamiliar, 
and I walked square after Bquare, looking in¬ 
tently at every trimming store, making inquiries 
nt several; and at last remembering the directory 
I consulted it in eager anticipation: all in vain. 

Tired, disappointed, and a good deal out of 
humor, I returned to my wife, acquainting her 
with tho ill buccoss of my search. She, to 
whom I had often related the unlooked-for 
bounty that made the name of Maury a sacred 
word to me, sympathized in my disappointment, 
but encouraged me to hope that on the morrow 
I might be more successful. But the morrow 
brought only a similar result As for the Con¬ 
nors’, after whom I next sought, I easily found 
their former residence, and learned that they 
had all gone to the West several years previous. 

“To-day, a lucky chance led mo to the fire. 
I had been but a few moments thoro when 
your neighbor warned you about pick-pockets. 
The name Btruck me as being so much like the 
one that was haunting my memory, that I leaned 
forward eagerly to seo tho person bo addressed, 


and when I beheld your face, and heard tho well- 
remembered voice, my heart leaped with the con¬ 
viction that I at length beheld my benefactor^ A 
few inquiries satisfied me that .1 was correct and 
after almost being induced to despair of . eTer 
meeting you again, you may imagine that I de¬ 
layed not an instant to avail myself of the oppor¬ 
tunity thus afforded of addressing you. 

“And now, my dear friends,” continued the 
young man, taking a hand of each and pressing 
them warmly between hia own, “let me end this 
long recital by requesting you henceforth to con¬ 
sider this house your home. Nay, no refusall” 
ho added, in a tone of entreaty as Mr. Maury 
was about to speak. “I had intended when I 
left Cincinnati to see if we could not become 
partners in our business; now I insist, upon it, 
for I am sure the connection wUl prove both 
pleasant and profitable. Come, Susie, and tell 
our friends that my ohief inducement to return 
to my native place aroBe from the hope of again 
seeing them, and being honored with their friend¬ 
ship.” 

The young wife readily corroborated her, hus¬ 
band’s words, and assured them of the pleasure 
it would likewise afford her to have them remain, 
who seamed like old familiar friends, she had 
heard them spoken of so often. The aged couple 
at first were silent from excess of emotion, but 
Mtb. Maury folded her arms lovingly around 
Susie, while her husband, pressing Richard’s 
hand in grateful acceptance of his offer, in 
tremulous accents .besought heaven’s blessing 
on the house that affordod shelter to tho home¬ 
less. There were tears in every eye in that 
group, but tears of sweet and happy feelings; 
and when they separated to seek their tranquil 
repose, the heaits of the young people were full 
of the pleasurable emotions that ever wait on a 
generous deed; while their guests with mingled 
feelings of awe, love and gratitude, gave thanks 
to Him who had thus fulfilled for them the gra¬ 
cious promise, “Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
and after many days thou sholt find it again.” 
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DE. WETHERGREEN’S PRACTICE. 


DI inn iUIlIOE OP “8DSY 1-’8 DIABT.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34. 


CHAPTER V. 

The next mQraing, -when Ambrose -was at Dr. 
Joseph’s room, talking and tearing a bit of news¬ 
paper to pieces mechanically, as he talked, he 
stopped suddenly in the midst of something that 
he was saying, ran his eyes over the paper he 
held, and then road aloud to Joseph—“Lost 
On Tuesday, 27th vlt., a female canary bird, of 
delicate color, with whife about her breast and 
wings. She is an intelligent bird; sings almost 
constantly, and answers to the names ‘Birdy’ 
and ‘Charly.’ The bird is a favorite. Any one 
who will restore her to her owner, No. 90 Lowell 
street, wlil be very gratefully rewarded.” 

Dr. Joseph’s faoe had been a thoughtful one 
all the mornjng; for his mind was on the painful 
last night’s scene. Ambrose, when he looked up, 
could not see much ohange in his face. The 
mouth was a little sadder, that was all. For the 
rest, he had his eyes fixed on birdy, who was the 
busiest thing alive now, bathing and shaking her 
wings. 

“Too outrageous bad! ain’t it, cousin Jo?” 

“Yob; I’m sorry. I can Bpare her,” looking 
back into Ambrose’s face. “That poor fellow 
could spare hiB child, last night, and be a man. 
Pity if I can’t spare a bird I’ve had bo short a 
time; but, I tell you, Nat, it will make my heart 
ache. It does now, thinking of it For I sit 
here alone and wait so much, you know! I had 
grown so tired of it before birdy came! She, the 
darling l see her, Nat! see how Bhe exults in the 
bathl she has made it so much easier for me to 
wait and to hope.” 

“Well, you just wait We’ll walk around to¬ 
night, when it is cooler, and see how things look 
at No. 96. We’U see if they look as if there was 
a lack of comforts there. If they do, why then 
we’ll give up the bird, won’t we? If they don’t, 
I have thought of a way to fix matters, so that 
the owner of the bird and you shall both bo con¬ 
tent What say you to this, old fellow?” clap¬ 
ping one hand on Joseph’s shoulder, at the same 
time, that, with the other, he took hold of the 
viser of his cap to go. 

“What does birdy say?” asked Dr. Joseph. 

Birdy went up to her perch out of the bath, 


looked over to her master’s face, said, “Eh?— 
eh?” and kept her wings fluttering, and her bill 
going amongst the feathers, in a bustling way, 
as if she meant to signify to Joseph and to all 
concerned, that she could by no means stop to 
go round to No. 96; that she had altogether too 
much to do where she was; and so intended to 
stay. 

The doctor and Ambrose both laughed at her. 
The doctor called her “darling!” Ambrose said, 
“You’re a knowing little thing!” and started 
toward the door. “I’m going in to French’s to 
smoke and eat some oysters;” with bis hand on 
the door-knob, and coloring a little in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the sorts of his hair. The color of 
the rest of his good-natured face could hardly be 
increased by any amount of blushing whatever. 
“You’d better go too.” 

“No.” 

“No! don’t you ever smoke yet?” 

“No.” 

“’Twould raise your spirits; I can tell you 
that.” 

“ They’d fall again though. Can’t you tell mo 
that too?” 

“Well, I can. But come and eat Borne oysters.” 

“No, cousin Nat.” 

“No? who ever saw such a fellow? did ever 
you, my bird!” 

“Eh,” said birdy. “Eh; eh.” 

“She means ‘yes,’” laughed Joseph. “She 
does the same herself. Bhe never goes to 
French’B. She stays here, eats her seed and 
cuttle-bone and drinks her water.” 

“And what do you do?” dropping the door¬ 
handle. “How do you live? on bread and coffee 
and nothing else, only a little butter, perhaps?” 

“Chiefly. Now and then, when I can afford 
it, and order it, my landlady sends up, for my 
dinner, a slice of meat, or fish, and a potato, 
with some gravy, and brown bread. I used to 
have something of the kind every day, when I 
first came; when my expectations were up; and 
often Borne delicate bits with my breakfast and 
tea. I don’t misa it, Nat,” Beeing that hia cousin 
had an unspeakable .amount of dole in his looks. 
“I am just as well, even better without it. I am 
perfectly content so far as my living is concerned. 
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I want business; want something to do; that is 
all I want.” 

“ And that’ll come some time, if you can Btand 
it, poor fellow. I ain’t going in to French’s,” 
coming to sit by the table with his cap on. 
“Where—where’s your., pen? Yes, I see. I'm 
going to write to mother and Nan. Or, no I 
ain’t!” wiping the pen he had already dipped 
into the ink. “I shall go to-morrow, by a late 
train to see ’em. I shall go out now and be 
looking about. Suppose you go with me. Sup¬ 
pose we go now and see how things look at No. 
96. And then I can be pushing matters for the 
rest of the day. What say, old fellow?” 

The “old fellow” said he would go; whistled 
softly a strain or two of “The last Rose of Sum¬ 
mer,” looked at birdy and went out 

No. 96 was a very pretty house with gable- 
windows above, and bay-windows below; with 
terraces covered heavily with dark green grass 
and dotted with- little dumps of box, and large 
dumps of flowering shrubs. The yard was large 
and bo was the garden. Through the clear panes 
of the bay-windows thoy saw greon leaves, scarlet 
and white flowers, and ladies in light dresses sit¬ 
ting. They looked for the name on the ddor and 
found that it was Cunningham, “ J. F. Cunning¬ 
ham.” They looked for an empty bird-cage 
hanging; but found instead two bird-cages, in 
a baloony that ran back to a door in the wing; 
and in each cage a bird was perched; a bobolink 
in one, a goldfinch in the other. A green porrpt 
at a lower kitchen door, that opened into the 
garden, clamored for “cr—r—rncker;” and kept 
clamoring, in spite of all two beautiful children, 
a boy and a girl, could do in supplying him with 
the desired article. 

“Do you know of anybody that has found a 
canary, sir?” Tho rosy*cheeked boy who asked 
the question was at Ambrose’s side, where he 
and Dr. Joseph Btood looking over the enclosure 
at No. 96. 

“Why, my little fellow?” asked Ambrose, with 
his hand lying on the boy’s head. 

“’Causo Car’line here,” tipping his head to¬ 
ward No, 96, “lost hern one day. It flew away. 
An’ Bhe said if I'd find it anywheres, she’d gi’ 
me fifty cents. An’ I want ter find ’im.” 

“Who is Caroline?” 

VDon’t you know?” Bmiling as if that were 
strange enough. “She’s his sister;” again tip¬ 
ping his head toward the house. “She’s Mr. 
Cun’gham’a Bister. Her name’B Car’line. She’s 
very good. She’s give mother a good deal” 

“And she’s going to give you fifty cents if you 
find .tho bird?” 

. “Y«b, air.” 


“Well, ril give you fifty cents and more too, 

; whether you find the bird or not," taking out his 
purse, “here’s a little gold dollar for you. Can 
you carry it home without losing it, think?” 

“In here, I can,” slipping it into his mouth. 
“I guess you’re as good as she is?” he added, 
looking inquiringly up into Ambrose’s face, and 
over into Dr. Joseph’s. 

“As good as who is, Caroline?” 

“Yes, Car’line. Fm goin’ home now; thank 
you, sir. Fm goin’ ter tell mother, an* show this 
to ’er.” 

‘* That’s right. Don’t swallow it And, here I” 
for the boy was already tripping, although with 
his face half turned back to them. 

11 What’s your name ?” 

“Isaac Allen, sir. ‘Ike,* they call me all on 
’em," replied the boy, walking with the longest 
steps he could take, backward toward his home. 

“Well, be a good boy, Ike. Be a good boy to 
your mother, Be a good man.” Ambrose laughed 
and spoke “at the top of his voice;” for the boy 
was already some rods from them. 

“Yes, I will,” hallowed back the boy, laughing 
in his tom, “I’m goin’ ter show this,” touching 
his tongue, “to mother.” And now he turned 
fairly about with his bock toward them, running 
with his ought 


CHAPTER VI. 

Noranta was said about birdy, or about No. 
96, on their way to Joseph’s room. They laughed 
now and then. Ambrose rather vociferously, 
thinking of “Ike.” Ambrose said once, “I shall 
keep my eye ou that little fellow; if I can find 
out where he lives. I wish I had asked him.” 

And just as they reached* Joseph’s place, he 
said, without lifting his head from its thoughtful 
inclination, 

“And that poor fellow, the architect—I never 
can think of his name—I shall seo to him; that 
I know!” 

Dr. Joseph found a call to Mr. Harvey’s on his 
slate. He went, therefore, leaving Ambrose to 
employ himself as he pleased in Ids room. 

“We’re glad he’s gone, ain’t we, birdy?” said 
he, not taking time to look up to the bird; but, 
giving the hooks a shove from one side of the 
table, he sat down and began to write. Soratch, 
scratch went the pen, o&rried on and on through 
the lines by his powerful hand. There; a sweep¬ 
ing, graceful flourish, and it was done. 

“Hear hoir it sounds, little lady,” saicj he, 
still without looking up. «He was taking the 
sheet into his hand to read it over aloud. 

“No. 96,” he read, “the bird yon lost on the 
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27th ultimo, came flying into a poor man’s window 
and lit on his finger and spng to him, the first 
thing. She has been singing and talking to him 
ever since; when her head is*Out from under her 
wing, that is; and Bhe has made it easier, more 
comfortable for him rubbing along in tho world, 
that is, as yet, rather a hard world for him to 
make his way in. 

“Now, if you want your bird, No. 9G,-you 
have only to say so, (this day, or to-morrow, 
early, if you please,) in a note for the post-office, 
addressed to *N. A-’ But if you’re a mind to 
give her up, here’s a valuable bosom-pin made 
;to order out of California gold. It is for tho 
owner of the bird, whoever he or Bhe may be. 
The pin won't pay you, whoever you may be. I 
don’t send it for that. I send it to gratify myself. 
You must find your gratification in knowing that 
you have done good to ono who needs and truly 
deserves it.” 

Then came the far-sweeping flourish; and that 
was alL 

He enclosed the brooch, carefully folded in 
many rolls of tissue paper, and was gone with it 
before Dr. Joseph came baok. 

Dr. Joseph was gono a long time. Mrs. Har¬ 
vey knew of a lady, Mrs. Holmes, of Hanover 
street, who had rheumatism; who had had it 
many years; who had tried a hundred romedies 
presoribed by ono and anothor physician, ono 
and another good old lady, but without tho least 
perceptible benefit. On the contrary, her com¬ 
plaint became worse. The cords of her left arm 
■became contracted and stiffened more and more. 
She slept less and less nights. She dreaded the 
nights, Mrs. Harvey said; dreaded the days; 
dreaded everything. “Mrs. Holmes would give 
any sum to be well,” an acquaintance of Mrs. 
Harvey’s, who was present, said. And she had 
heard her husband, had heard Mr. Holmes, who 
was an excellent husband and very fond of his 
wife, say, that he wouldn’t value half he was 
worth, and he was a rich man, any more,than he 
would value a straw, if he could see her os she 
was ten years ago. 

“She wanted me to speak to you about it,” 
interposed Mrs. Harvey. “She wonts you to try 
if you think there is the least chancq of doing 
her good. She wants you to call to-day to see 
her, at any rate.” 

Dr. Joseph wonld go, he said, and took her 
address. 

“Ah, and our near neighbor, Mrs. Dale— 
you’ve met her here once or twice, you remem¬ 
ber,” said Mrs. Harvey, as Joseph was leaving 
the house; “she wants you to see her baby. You 
had better go there first; for I think the child 


has a settled fever; scarlet fever, I am afraid it 
is. I should dread that, in the neighborhood,” 
with a light shudder. “ My baby died of scarlet 
fever, you remember I told you.” 

Yes, Dr. Joseph remembered. He looked down 
on littlo Willy’s good face—he stood in the door 
beside his mother, with one hand holding her 
gown, and the other hugging a book of pictnrea 
that his friend, Dr. Joseph, had lately given him. 

“Good-bye,” said the boy, in answer to the 
look; “but Btop! I want to kiss you just as I do 
papa, before you go.” 

“Bless him I” said the young doctor, kissing 
him and patting his shoulder. 

When he raised liis head and looked at Mrs. 
Harvey to bid her a “good morning,” Bhe saw 
tears in his eyes. And he saw tears in hers; for 
both had been touched by the genuine love and 
earnestness of tho boy. Both thought what a 
dear boy he had been to them; and both prayed 
God, in that brief moment, to spare him the dar¬ 
ling 1 whatever sickness came near. 

Tho evening and the early morning passed, 
and no letter had been left at the post-office for 
“N. A.,” Ambrose knew; for he had been run* 
ning in every hour. Humph I it took people so 
long! His was delivered at 9G yesterday; he 
knew; for he made an especial request to that 
end, and gavo tho post-boy a quarter. 

“If this Miss Caroline CunniDgham turns out 
to be an angel, (as Bhe would do, you see, iu a 
novel, however it may happen in this real life of 
yours) if you come face to face in all tho public 
places and bump your noses at every comer, if 
she is as delicate and sweet as a lily, or as fresh 
and queenly as a rose, don’t lot love for her como 
into your heart. If you feel it thumping and 
edging its way at all, your nerves and veins, 
stave it off; for she never would have her eyes 
open till now. She’d come crawling when the 
mealB wero ready; she’d go crawling and drag¬ 
ging behind you, when she had your arm in tho 
streets. Hal /Bhould go raving distracted with 
such a wife!” leaping out of his chair and half 
way across tho room. 

Dr. Joseph laughed quietly, with his thoughts 
os much on his new patients, as on what his 
cousin Ambrose wos saying and doing. Even 
wl^le he. laughed, he turned the “Examiner” 
pveJ^to find Dr. Cook’s essay on scarlet fever. 

“I'm goingl” He was gone. Ambrose waa 
gone like an engine out of the chamber, down 
the Bt&irs, out of the house. The next moment 
after Dr. Joseph lost sight of the vanishing form, 
he heard him laughing and repeating that he was 
gone, under his window. 

“ Sib—I con spare my bird. I want her to bo 
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talked with a great deal, though; else she will miss 
it bo much. I want her to be in the air a good 
deal now, in warm weather; and when it comes 
cold, I want her to be in a warm place, nights. 
She always has been. She will be chilled to 
death, perhapB, if she is forgotten, any time. 
She likes lettuce and chick-weed, now and then. 

*‘1 don’t care about the brooch. It don’t come 
near the place that my bird filled. - I will keep 
it, however, if you desire it. 

“My bird likes to be let out of the cage to 
walk and fly where she pleases around the room. 
Please let her come out sometimes, but be careful 
that no cats are near. Be careful every way; for 
there never was such a dear bird.” 

“There, old chap, what do you think of it!” 

Ambrose had been standing in Dr. Joseph’s 
door, with his cap on, with hiB elbows out at 
right angles, holding the sheet in both handB 
reading from it aloud. 

Joseph kept his lyes on birdy, and the tip of 
his pen-holder some minutes between his teeth, 
without speaking. When he did speak, he said 
something about being rather Borry for the owner 
of the bird. 

“ Wonder if the little rascal iB sorry,” said 
Ambrose, going up to the cage. “If she is-” 

“Eh? eh? eh?” interrupted birdy, shaking the 
water from her wings into his face; so that he 
went flying back and pretended to lose his breath. 
Then they all laughed, birdy and all. That is, 
birdy warbled as they had never heard her be¬ 
fore; and between the strains she looked down 
on them with cunning eyes. 

“Take this for a sign, cousin Jo, that Bhe ain’t 
sorry,” said Ambrose. “Her old mistress ain’t 
sorry.” 

“ How do you know that it isn’t a masterf” 

“See!” showing him the beautiful characters. 
“She rather likes it, depend upon it. Besides 
having rather a kind heart, (as one sees she has, 
by her care for hor bird) which, if there was no 
other consideration, would make her give the 
bird up to you, she must rather like the romance 
and so on, of tho incident. She does, I’ll war¬ 
rant you. If she’s a weak thing, like some young 
girls, she’ll write letters on her perfumed, gilt- 

edged, embossed sheets, to send in every direc¬ 
tion. She’ll begin ’em all with her ‘ ma amiP ” 
(he pronounced it “May a my,” and Dr. Jo&eph 
and birdy laughed with their might) “She 
would! Then Bhe’d tell the story. She’d own 
that her precious little night-cap is full of it 
when she sleeps, so that she dreams the rarest 
dreams of the new master that her bird sings to. 
She'd say that Bhe dreams of seeing him; that 
she dreamed the night before, how she was in a 


sweet place, where the grass and the wild flowers 
grew, and where a charming stream ran, sitting 
and thinking of him, when, all at once, he came 
in sight with her bird in his hand; and that, some 
how, (she hardly knew how, in her dream,) she 
was pledged to him there; and her bird was 
standing, dear thing! with one of her pretty feet 
on his finger and one on hers, ringing ready to 
break her throat. Did one ever? She’d own, in 
conclusion, that she was foolish enough, that very 
day, to go off alone to ‘the valley,’ to see if she 
could find a place there, by the brook, anywhere, 
that waB like that in her dream; and that, where- 
ever she went on the grounds, she half expected 
to Bee the very man of her dream coming out 
from behind a monument, or some shrubbery, or 
trees, close by her. She would, wouldn’t she, 
rascal? So she would. You and I know. He 
knows,” giving his hand a slight toss toward Dr. 
Joseph. “He believes it, and rather likes it, 
busy as he makes himself, indifferent as he pre¬ 
tends to make himself, there, with his sugar-pow¬ 
ders and his monstrous great globules. If she, 
if the bird’s old mistress is a sensible little thing, 
or a sensible great thing, Bhe won’t say a word, 
or write a word; but it will be in her thoughts a 
good deal, bo that she’ll be mighty still. She’d 
try not to think. She’ll bite her lip, as a kind 

of penance, you say, whenever she finds herself 

given up to the thought—and, old fellow,” bring¬ 
ing himself to a stand at Joseph’s side, “this is 
the way I have about cured myself of dreaming— 
would you have believed it? biting my lip hard.” 

Dr. Joseph let his fingers rest on the powder he ' 
was folding, and looked up with not a little in¬ 
terest and pleasure in hia face. “Cousin Nat, I 
am sure you are a good soul!” said he; for it 
was an expression of genuine sincerity and man¬ 
liness, that he saw in the face looking down into 
his. 

“Well, I am better than yon, or anybody 
knows, I think; for I never do anything out of 
the way, without hating myself; hating, that is, 
the lips that spoke the profane thing, the hands 
that scrambled and pushed and made headlong 
haste to the sick. Tho soul, or whatever it is 
that is within me, Bomewhere there, where God 

has gi?en it a place, I don’t hate. I respect it. 

I have hope in it; I love it; just as I have hope 
in God, just as I love Him, for his holiness, you 
see. For tliiB soul of mine always suffers and 
reproaches and begs, for every wrong thing my 
lips or handB do.” His voice was unsteady, and 
he went 'on to stand by the bird awhile, to call 
her “a dear little rascal,” and to see to the water 
in her bath. 

Dr. Joseph sat very still with his fingers on 
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his little powder. Btill, and his, eyes on the win¬ 
dow. 

“I had been thinking about these things, you 
see; before your last letter came,**' Ambrose went 
on, again taking up his walk across the room. 
“X had thought a thousand times that that dayl 
would begin new, before that last letter of yours 
came. Since that, I don’t do anything, hardly, 
or say anything, that I don’t, before or after it, 
think of myself as being—where I shall be, some 
day, without fail—on my death-bed; and ask 
myself how I’ll feel then looking back to it” 

“Yes; with the holy place, heaven, just before 
you, in sight, as it were, and an unholy life be¬ 
hind you,” interposed Joseph. 

There was a pause, which Ambrose interrupted 
by saying*in low tones, “After that letter came, 
I tried not to swear. If I did swear, I bit my 
lip. I could have bit it through, I felt so mad 
with myself. Now I don’t think I swear at all.” 

“Although you now and then affirm that you 
do,” replied Dr. Joseph, smiling. 

“I know. I do say *1 swear,’ now and then. 
Pm going to leave that off too. One may as well 
be a man, as anything, when one is about it. 
Seel” taking out the old watch and showing it 
to Joseph. “Pm off now. I’ve got something 
to see to before I go out” 

“I hate to have you go,” leaving his chair. 
“I could Bpare birdy better.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that. Right glad 
I am if you like me some—rough and hard as I 
am.” : 

“ ‘Rough and hard,* cousin Nat?” 

“Yes, on the outside. Good-bye, old fellow. 

Fm off.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Now, if one could only know something about 
birdy’s old mistress; whether Bhe had black eyes 
or blue, rosy cheeks or pale; whether she wore 
white dresses and little black aprons, or grey 
dresBes and long grey apronB; whether she sang 

spontaneously; and, if she did, whether Bhe sang 
walties and spirited ballads, or chants and vesper 
hymns; whether she were tall or short; if tall, 
whether she were slow and nun-like, or earnest 

and warm and child-like; if short, whether short 
like a doll, or short like the shortest of the sisters 
called commonly “the Graces”— if one could 
know all about it, one would like jt, certainly. 
Dr. Joseph thought sometimes, when he sat there 
alone with birdy, and birdy had tucked her head 
undet her wing for the night, that he would like 
to know. He did not allow his mind to dwell on 
it, though. It was nothing to him. Let her be 


as she would, it was nothing to him, sitting there 
with his single room, and hardly able to pay the 
rent for that, hardly able to buy bread for him¬ 
self and seed for the little thing up there on the 
perch. Caroline Cunningham, living there at her 
ease in the beautiful house on Lowell sereet, 
could be nothing to him—ever; nothing to him. 
Ho would remember Anna Rogers; and Dr. 
Rogers. Ho would bring them in to fill every 
place, if presumptuous thoughts came for admit¬ 
tance, so that the presumptuous thoughts should 
go directly away. He would take no thought for 
tho future; what wife he would have, or what 
friend. He would be quiet and wait; doing 
whatever camo to him to do with a good, earnest 
purpose. Mrs. Dale’s child was very sick; but, 
God being his helper, he would raise him up. 
He would cure Mrs. Holmes; he had no doubt 
that he could. He would see to McCormick’s 
boy. He would take as good care of him as if 
ho were the President’s boy; for no President 
could love his boy more than McCormick loved 
His; or need him so much. And, when he saw 
his patients all doing well, under his hands, he 
would bless God and be content there with his 
single room and his bird. So he did not go at 
all round into tho neighborhood of No. 96. One 
day, when ho was on Elm street, ho heard a lady 
just behind him, sny to her companion, “See! 
there’s Caroline Cunningham. Don’t the dress? 
And she’s the hardest thing on the poor! and 
proud!” 

“I sh’d think she was, *f that’s she,” was 
the reply. “You mean that one with tho chil¬ 
dren!” 

“ Yes. They’re her brother’s children. Beau¬ 
ties, ain’t they?” 

Dr. Joseph wanted to look at the pretty chil¬ 
dren. There never came a child near him, that 
he didn’t want to Bpcak to it, or at least to look 
at it. But Caroline Cunningham he would rather 
not see. Or, at any rate, he would take no pains, 
would not even turn his head to see her. Ho 
never would. Never! 

Another time, he was in a drygoods store to 
fill some little commission of cousin Nan’s; and 
ho heard a salesman saying to a customer, “It’s 

the richest thing in M-, by nil odds. I defy 

you to find a piece of goodB equal tc^t, if you go 
from one end of Elm street to the other. We 
engaged to keep it for Caroline Cunningham; or 
else send, if we sold this before she came for it, 
and get her some just precisely like it. K If you 
know anything about her, you know that when 
she sets out for a thing, Bhe sets out for a pretty 
nice thing. She’ll have the best that there is in 
the market, or she won’t have anything. Every 
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Bhopkeeper in M—?—, knows this. You can’t do 
better, mum. You’d better take it. You’d be 
Bure that nobody but Caroline Cunningham has 
a dress like it. See, mum. See the effeot.” 

Dr. Joseph knew that the shopman was holding 
aloft the rich fabric promised to be kept fop Caro¬ 
line Cunningham; but he would have despised 
the poor kind of cariosity, that would have led 
him to turn his head and see. He kept his eyes 
on his own poor purchase, on his own poor purse, 
until his errand was fairly ovor, and then he 
moved straight out; straight by the salesman; 
straight by “the richest thing in M-pro¬ 

mised to Caroline Cunningham, and home. He 
didn’t liko this. He was sorry birdy bad had 
such a miBtrees; wondered whether the bird, 
coming from such a mistress, had really all the 
heartiness she appeared to him to have; and ajl 
the contentment, nnd all the pretty vivacity. He 
wondered if they were not, rathor, airs that she 
had been trained to put on before people. He 
doubted birdy. He liked birdy muob less than 
ho did, a week ago. He hardly liked her at all. 
He fancied ho should that ovening take her over 
to No. 90, and put her into tho cage with the 
goldfinch; to be picked on tho head and tor¬ 
mented, if tho goldfinch pleased. 

He was smiling a little at his conclusion of the 
matter, was thinking that it was an unreasonably 
savage one, when he reached his door; when 
poor birdy, at Bight of him, began to chirp in 
her half plaintive, half merry voice; to spring, 
to turn her head and keep hor eyes on her mas¬ 
ter, which way soovcr sho sprang, and then to 
warble precisely as if she wero so glad to see 
him, that her littlo heart was ready to come out 
of her mouth. 

Ah! Dr. Joseph almost hated himself for 
having doubted her a minute, tho blessed thing! 
tho doar thing! the greatest comfort that any 
poor, good-for-nothing fellow like him ever hadl 
He throw down his bundle. He had her in his 
hands, had hor pressed close to his cheek. He 
held his hand so that sho could.piok and eat a 
pieco of applo that he held between his teeth. 
It came on dusk, pretty soon, and then tho bird 
cuddled close between his arm and his breast; 
talked a little, in a low, dear voice, as sho cud¬ 
dled, nnd tl*en she tucked her head away and 
went to sleep. They had nover loved each other 
so well, had never found it so good being to¬ 
gether, as then. So Dr. Joseph thought So 
he was very happy in thinking; and he Bat there 
until bed time, without lights, nursing his bird, 
and his comfort in his bird; and thinking that 
she should no more go back to No. 96, than he 
himself would go. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ambbobe had been gone from M—— a week, 
and Dr. Joseph had not once heard from him, 
when, late one afternoon, he came in upon him 
with a “Hollo, old fellow! Book again, you 
see.” He brushed his hands as if to free them 
from dust os he spoke. 

“How does Httle rascal do?” He ohirmped 
and whistled and Bang to the bird, she chirruped 
and Bang to bim, so that the room was shaken, 
as it were; so that the landlady’s modest little 
daughter came running up and said, “I knew it 
was you. I knew you had got back, Mr. Am¬ 
brose. I could tell by the noise.” 

“You could?” catching her suddenly by the 
arms, and taking her round the room with whirl¬ 
ing, waltzing, rapid movements. Kate didn’t 
mind it. She was the best dancer in Mrs. 
Bundy’B school. She had thp most delicate feet. 
She took the lightest steps—springing upon tho 
very tips of her toes, as if she were an Indian 
rubber girl; and had the most beautiful move¬ 
ments, “as if her whole bquI was in it,” Mrs. 
Bundy and others said. 

Sho didn’t mind, therefore, being carried round 
by Ambrose’s long steps and strong arms. On 
the contrary, “I like it,” she said, quietly, when 
it was over. 

“So do I, little one. Tell your mother, little 
Kate, that Dr. Jo don’t want any coffee to-night 
I’m going to take him away.” 

“You are?” asked Joseph. “I guess not.” 

“Ah, yes, indeed I am!** bringing his own cap 
and Dr. Joseph’s hat. “To-morrow I yrill come 
and take you, little Kate. I want you to see what 
I’ve got down on Hanover street a little way.” 

Tho girl clasped her hands low before her, 
danced gently a few steps and- said, “You’ro 
good! I think you’re the best of anybody.” 

“You do?” 

“Yes; if you were to die, I should cry every 
night, after I wont to bed, as long as I live. I 
was thinking about it last night.” Tears wero 
in her eyes. They came also to Ambrose’s. 

“Ah, no. You would think that I had gono 
where I should.never moro dig for gold, or go 
wandering about or do or say any naughty 
things. This would be good, wouldn’t it little 
Kate, to go where we would never do, would 
never fear doing anything wrong? don’t you 
think it would ?” 

Kate didn^t think, she said, that she would 
like to die, or to have him, or anybody, thpt she 
liked, die. She thought it was very easy to not 
go off digging gold, and to be good here. Sha. 
said it with raised eyes and clasped,hands. 
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Ambrose told her that that was because she 
was a little child. 'When Bhe was ft woman, 
she’d know better what it iB to live. 

He bade her “good-bye” with a sob6r face, 
and went with Dr. Joseph. 

“ ‘Dr. Wethergreen—Dr. Wethergreen, ’" said 
Joseph, reading in wondering tones the name on 
a new sign over the door of a house on whoso 
gat$ Ambrose already had his hand. 

“Yes; this is Dr. Wethergreen’s place,” said 
Ambrose, speaking briskly. “ We’ll go in and see 
’im, won’t we? We’ll leave our hats here on the 
table—thus. We’ll put our hair back from our 
foreheads—thusgiving his massy black locks 
a sweep from his forehead. “We’ll take grand 
steps—thus; for,” looking baok to Joseph with 
hiB finger lifted between them, “the doctor’s a 
crabby stick, who will snarl and throw the poker 
at us if we don’t suit 'im. I hear him now;” 
with his fingers hold of the door-handle, and his 
car at the narrow opening he made. “He grum¬ 
bles, you see, about the supper Mrs. Wether¬ 
green has pat before him. Hear ’im!” with his 
ear at the crack again. “See *im!” opening the j 
door wide. “There he is!” taking Joseph along ; 
and seating him, with his hands on his shoulders, : 
in a large arm-chair by an open window. “There : 
he is in his easy-chair, where he can see some : 
very bright clouds by looking off in that dircc- 
tion.” He pointed through the open window to 
the sunset clouds, mantling the wood-capped 
Mils over on the Goffstown side. “There is”— 
opening a door that led back—“why, here’s 
mother, as true as you live! And little Nan!” 
He drew them both into the room, as if in great 
surprise. 

“What is it? how have you managed?” asked 
Joseph, standing, and still holding cousin Nan’s 
slender fingers. 

“Why, you see,” bringing one foot around to 
tip it on its toes, “I went in to see Ayer about 
this tenement, when I was here before. I could 
have it if I wanted it; that is, if mother and my 
nice little Nan here,” clapping a hand on each 
of Nan’s shoulders, “wanted it I thought they 
would. I thought that I ahould he going off again, 
sometime, no doubt. For, if I had so much gold 
tha t I must poke it out of my path with my foot 


wherever I stirred,” he added, swinging his foot 
along the floor before him, “I should search and 
dig. I have that in ray blood,” reddening deeply, 
and shaking himself from head to foot, lion-like, 
“something, I don’t know what it is; an over¬ 
plus of energy and strength, and I don’t know 
what else, so that I must stir myself. So, I shall 
be off, probably. And, before 1 go, I wanted to 
have mother and little Nan and you, Jo, here 
together. I want mother and little Nan to take 
care of you; and you to take care of mother and 
little Nan. I’ve paid the rent for the year, be¬ 
forehand—’twas only a hundred dollars, which I 
was glad to bo rid of. It leaves a place in my 
purse where I can put some more, you see, little 
Nan.” 

“Did you ever see such a boy?” asked Mrs. 
Ambrose, after she and Dr. Joseph had several 
times exchanged looks in silence. 

“Of course ho never did, mother,” said Am¬ 
brose, laughing and starting for a back room. 
“We came by the first train, you see,” speaking 
to Dr. Joseph, and showing him through the open 
door how everything was in order out thore too; 
showing him how the cloth was laid for four, with 
the same best dishes of fine green ware, that he 
had seen so many times, within the last ten years, 
on the table at the farm. 

“This don’t make you, I know, cousin Jo,” said 
Ambrose, when they were talking it over at table, 
how good tho location was for him, so near Elm 
street, and yet so much pleasanter every way for 
a home, than that crowded thoroughfare; how 
the rooms were right in number and size; and 
how, there, birdy’s cage could be hung oul 
among the branches, and then wouldn’t Bhe sing! 
“But, if you do still liavo to sit and wait in the 
old way, you can get along with it bettor here 
where mother and Nan are. That’s what 1 
thought about You’ll have warm dishes, too.” 
And looking steadily, with his head pat forward, 
into Dr. Joseph’s face—“if you say one word, or 
think one thought about paying your board, for 
five years to come, I shall he mad. I shall! In 
: tho course of ten years, little Non will be getting 
I married perhaps. Then you may do something, 
I everything that you want to, for her.” 

| (to be concluded.) 
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THE LOVER'S DEFECT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


My husband and I hare long passed our honey¬ 
moon, but it has been succeeded by another even 
happier still. I ntfw feel that Philip and myself 
are really united—we are one in something 
more than selfish, though mutual, affection and 
interest. I have just been nursing our first-born 
child; and her placid Bleep in her cot by my side, 
gives me a half-hour’s leisure to devote to the 
pen. As they say, her guardian angel is hover¬ 
ing over her; for she smiles in her slumbers, j 
How she crowed and capered in my lap, whilo I 
chafed ana rubbed her infantine limbs as she J 
stretched them before the genial fire! What a j 
dear, dear kiss of wedded love was that which i 
Philip gave me, as he gazed upon her tiny fea- ! 
tures, which ho and I can perceive to bud and I 
open from day to day, like a flower coming gra- j 
dually but surely into blossom. “Ah, Maryl” j 
he said, as ho touched her pretty, pretty little ] 
feet, «there is no reason why she should not j 
dance by and by, as gracefully, as I am told, you ] 
once did. For you know, my love, I never saw j 
yon.” ; 

I met my husband, for the first time, at New- ; 
port. Mamma was staying at the Ocean House, ! 
and it was our practice, every morning, to ride i 
out: Bhe and my younger sisters in a carriage; ! 
fmd I and Ellen on horseback. Ono morning, ! 
just as we wore about to start, a gentlemanly j 

young man rode up, accompanied by a lady, and • 
challenged mamma as an old acquaintance. “We 
are so glad to find you hero, Mrs. Hardy,” said j 
the female equestrian. “We all came from Bos¬ 
ton yesterday afternoon, except papa, who re¬ 
mains at home to attend to business. Even 


Philip, you see, is to have a fortnight’s holiday. 
Our villa is not two hundred yards off, and one 
of the first persons wo heard of, as being here, 
was yourself.” 

Momma was evidently pleased at the meeting. 
Sho presented “her girls” to Miss Armstrong 
and her brother, and we soon decided that our 
respective rides would be all the pleasanter for 
being taken in company. 

Ellen and Philip Armstrong were no strangers 
to us by name, no more than wo to them. Their 
father was a leading lawyer in Boston, and had 
been mamma's counsellor upon the death of 
papa. The son had also been educated for the 


bar, and already transacted a good deal of busi¬ 
ness for his father. He had partly, indeed, 
settled papa’s estate. Mamma had the highest 
opinion of him, yet though she frequently spoke 
in his commendation, we had never happened to 
meet. But she often ended her praises with a 
sigh, or sometimes even with the mournful 
expression, “It really is a very sad pity!” 

Our ride was charming. Ellen Armstrong and 
I were soon good friends, although she was nearly 
five years my senior. She Beemed to love her 
brother with a more than Bisterly affection, for 
being a little his elder, her attachment had 
almost a maternal charaoter. And yet he needed 
no care or guidance. A fine, handsome, ener- 
getio young man, with a sustained and hearty 
cheerfulness of manner, and a healthy tone of 
mind and conversation, appeared to me, at the 
time, a misplaoed object for a tender solicitude, 
which bore an inkling of resemblance to the 
nervous anxiety with whioh we regard a conva¬ 
lescent child. Philip rode a beautiful creature— 
a thoroughbred filly, which he had purchased 
only two days before leaving home, and had 
brought down purposely to train for Ellen’s use; 
for Ellen was an excellent horsewoman, and often 
accompanied him at home. This high-bred mare, 
which they named Zobeide, was a little shy, 
though of gentle temper; and young Armstrong 

was now riding her, with a large horsecloth at¬ 
tached to the saddle, and hanging over looselyon 
the loft side, in order to inure the spirited crea¬ 
ture to the fluttering of a lady’s riding-habit 

Even our beach-worn and sluggish beasts, felt 
: the influence of the brother’s and Bister’s capital 
horsemanship, especially when they were a little 
warmed, and we had got them off the old beaten 
J track which they had been accustomed to traverse 
i backward and forward, at the rate of so many 
; pence per hour. We galloped over the breezy 
I strand, as far as Paradise, and then, when we 
i returned to the beaoh, Philip made Zobeide skip 
: like a grasshopper. As he mounted to the top 
! of an eminence, with the drapery streaming at 
\ his side, I could not help expressing my admira- 
> ration, and addressing to Ellen some girlish non- 
* sense about Pegasus and the god of poetry. 

! “How well he rides!” I exclaimed, as unre- 
I servedly as if I had known Miss Armstrong a 
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dozen years.” It is not unwomanly for me now 
to confess that, from the first, Wb appearance 
made a great impression upon me. 

“Yes, he does,” she answered, thoughtfully. 
“He rides well; he doeB everything well. And 
yet, I fear, he is not happy. Papa would like to 
see him married and settled; hut he believes that 
no woman can ever love him,” 

“Has he ever tried to make one love him? If 
he thinks that, he knows but little of women’s 
hearts.” I said this with an earnestness which 
made me blush, as soon as the words were uttered 
and past recalling. 

Ellen looked at me and smiled, but not exactly 
with a smile of merriment. Philip rejoined us 
a moment afterward. On our way homeward, 
as on our journey out, he proved the most con¬ 
siderate, efficient, and agreeable of cavaliers— 
at least I thought so. He addressed himself to 
me more frequently than to my Bisters; but then 
I was the eldest, and considered it aa no more 
than my right. Ellen and he insisted on accom¬ 
panying us to the hotel. Mr. Armstrong did not 
alight and offer to assist us to dismount—-which 
I fancied he might as well have done—but left 
us to the unskilful aid of Martha, the hostler, 
and dear mamma. “Perhaps,” said I to myself, 
“he thinks it beneath him; or, perhaps, he is 
afraid to trust Zobeido’s bridle into the hands of 
our ungainly hostler.” But before I had finished 
surmising thus, WO were all three Bafo on terra 
firma. They bade us good-by, and trotted off, 
promising to see us again to-morrow. 

I slept exceedingly well that night. The air 
and the exercise made me feel so happy. I cer¬ 
tainly had most curious dreams. I imagined 

that I was walking in-; but, upon second 

thoughts, I will keep that extraordinary dream 
to myself. The following day, soon after break¬ 
fast, the crunching of wheels was heard on the 
road in front of the hotel, and, two minutes after¬ 
ward, Mrs. Armstrong entered our private parlor. 
She good-naturedly alluded to our yesterday’s 
excursion, and invited us to dine with her, that 
the young people might have the pleasure of 
meeting again. There was to be a little dance 
in the evening, at the next house but one to hers, 
to which she and her children were invited; and 
she had already obtained a glad permission ftom 
the lady of the house, to bring us with her in 
her suite. “But, girls,” she added, “go and 
say, ‘How do you do?’ to Ellen. Philip did not 
feel inclined to get out of the chaise, and Ellen 
would not leave him by himself. I believe she 
th ink s more of hia happiness than of her own.” 

We went out, and found our companions of 
yesterday at the front of the house, Beated in a 1 


neat, low, four-wheeled carriage, that was drawn 
by a fat, Bquare-built, milk-white pony, with a 
long and most copious mane and tail. This, 
Ellen told us afterward, was the equipage which 
Philip—who was the pattern of good taste and 
kindness—had set up expressly for his mother’s 
use. I thought it rather indolent on Philip’s 
part not to enter the house and pay his respects 
to mamma; hut all that was soon forgotten when 
we alluded to yesterday’s frolic and this even¬ 
ing’s promise. Philip asked me, aa if by the 
way, whether I were fond of dancing; to which 
I honestly answered, “Excessivelyl” Instead 
of engaging me for the first quadrille, as I hoped 
he would, he only looked disappointed, and said 
no more. Mamma and Mrs. Armstrong Eoon 
came down the terrace steps, and the fat pony 
dragged his load away at a better pace than you 
would have expected, to look at him. In the 
afternoon, as were walking on tho beach, we 
again saw Philip accustoming Zobeido to the 
sight of the breakers, still wearing the long 
cloth attached to one side of his waist, and en¬ 
tirely concealing his left stirrup. Ho pointed to 
Ellen in the distance, who was coining to join us; 
and, as ho made Zobcide canter away, I remarked 
to mamma, with assumed indifference, that he 
| was by far the handsomest of tho visitors at 
I Newport. She did not seem to heed.the remark, 

| nor did she begin to discuss the merits of the 
various beaux whom we daily saw. But I do 
believe that, in the evening, she told Ellon what 
I had said, which I then thought very unkind of 
her. 

Dinner time approached, and we were ready, 
all in light and simple dresses, with reference 
not only to the season, but to the character of 
our evening’s amusement. I cast aside the arti- 
fical flower which mamma had told me to wear, 
and put Borne real roses, with a fresh sprig of 
shining myrtle, into my light brown hair instead. 
When we reached Mrs. Armstrong’s villa, the 
first thing I did, on entering the drawing-room, 
was to look for Philip. He was not there, to my 
surprise. When the servant came in to announce 
dinner, he had not yet made his appearance, and 
I began to fear that something of importance 
had called him away; but we found him seated 
in the dining-room, occupying hia father’s place 
at the bottom of tho table, where he played the 
gentlemanly and gallant host in suoh a polished 
and kindly way, that I was quite sorry when the 
meal was ended, and Mrs. Armstrong rose to 
leave. Even then he had not asked me to dance, 
which I was beginning to think very negligent 
and unpolite, when I remembered that he could 
not by any possibility, do anything that was 
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either one or the other. A Bhawl and a parasol 
■were the only preparation we required in August, 
to pay our visit to the next house but one. We 
found the entrance-hall already full of arrivals. 

“Is your brother coming to the dance to¬ 
night?” said old and ugly Miss Courrusty to 
Ellen, in a tone which I did not like at all. 

“I believe not,” answered Ellen, gently. “He 
tells me ho has several letters to write.” 

“I should think not indeed I” said Mrs. Sower- 
ham, in an under-tono, to a “friend” behind me. 
“A young man like Mr. Armstrong is not much 
fitted for ladies’ society.” 

“Ohl my dear madam,” said Mr. Stoughter, 
an unwieldly monster, who looked like a stranded 
buoy set on end, “every family, you know, has 
some crook in their billet, and the Armstrong’s 
have theirs.” 

“Crook!—billet! How witty and severe you 
are to-night 1” said Miss Courrusty, with a hor- 
riblo simper. 

I could perceive nothing either witty or severe, 
but the ill-natured spirit in which it was clearly 
intended, made me feel uncomfortable. But Mrs. 
Armstrong presented me to our hostess of the 
evening, and I was obliged to go through with 
the usual social forms. Ono thing I had deci¬ 
dedly made up my mind to. Philip was not 
coming, and much as I liked it, I would not 
dance at all, if I could help it, with any other 
partnor than him. Still I must avoid all appear¬ 
ance of rudeness and pouting; and I easily 
managed it. No professional musicians had been 
engaged, it being expected that a series of dam¬ 
sels would readily fill the office of orchestra: but 
when tho schemocame to its practical execution, 
a slight hesitation and difficulty wero met with, 
on tho part of many young lady performers. 
Ono was too timid to play before bo many peo¬ 
ple; another had left her “music” at home; a 
third had brought only polkas and waltzes, whilst 
it was arranged to open the ball with a quadrille; 
and a fourth figurante, it was cloarly percepti- 
blo, camo to dance, and not to play. Heating 
this, during tho preliminary interval which is 
devoted to presentations, recognitions, and the 
formations of partnerships, I whispered to the 
lady of the houso, that I was tired of our morn¬ 
ing’s walk, and that I would rather play than 
danco for the present, for I had a lurking hope 
that Philip, after all, would come. I was called 
a good, dear girl, and all the rest of it, for this 
supposed piece of self-denial. 

I became soon aware that the dancers felt my 
muaio and stepped to it with pleasure. Before 
the very first quadrille and polka were finished, 
our hostess rewarded me with several thankful 


and approving nods. A waltz was next required, 
and I gave them Weber’s charming “Invitation 
to Waltz,” taking care not to omit the short but 
highly suggestive little introduction. Soon I 
became more and more inspired, either by the 
genius of that great painter-musician — if a 
woman may be permitted to coin such a word— 
or by the idea that Philip possibly was some¬ 
where in the room listening to me. My musical 
recitation was addressed to him. I felt that I 
had never played so well in my life before; and 
now I understood the story of the Italian prima 
donna , who never sung or acted her best, except 
when her lover was in her sight in tho boxes. 
After tho opening strains were over, and I came 
to the part where the composer depicts in sound 
tho full tidal rush of a crowded ball-room, I 
dashed through the ootave passages for the right 
hand, with unwonted brilliancy, I fearlessly 
throw off whole handfuls of the richest chords, 
and I sustained the rhythm with a power and 
accuracy of which I had not believed myself 
capable; and when, after giving one hold strain 
fortissimo, I repeated in a whisper—if fingers can 
whisper— pianissimo, I heard that the whole room 
was silently attentive. The only sounds I could 
catch, were the dancers* steps, the rustling of 
their dresses, and their hurried breathing. Before 
tho “Invitation to Waltz” was ended, a crowd 
had collected round the piano and myself. 

It was a flattering triumph to my vanity—and 
what girl is quite free from vanity? But my 
great delight was to receive Ellen’s and Mrs. 
Armstrong’s tribute of applause. “Oh!” said 

tho former, “if Philip had been here, what a 
treat it would have been to him to hear you!” 

He was not here, then? Never mind; ‘he was 
fond of music, and I had unexpectedly improved 
tho favorable impression which I already seemed 
to have made on his mother and sister. I had 
good reason to Jbe satisfied for once; you will 
therefore believe that I paid little heed to sundry 
sneers and tosses of the head, to whioh I could 
not be utterly blind and deaf, and which, I sup¬ 
pose, aro tho tax which every young person is 
obliged to pay at tho outset, if they strive to 
excel in any art or accomplishment. 

“Really, quite professional!” whispered Miss 
Courrusty, so distinctly that everybody around 
could hear her. 

“I trembled for the piano,” said Mr. Stoughter. 
“I expected every string to Bnap, and to seo the 
poor instrument fall to pieces, like a wreck.” 

“Such playing as . that,” chimed in Mrs. 
Sowerham, “must be terribly violent exercise. 
Now and then it gave her quite a color. Did 
you ever see the lady-like way in which my 
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Albertina playfl ‘Rousseau’s Dream,’ with varia¬ 
tions.” 

And so on; all which gave me as much pain 
as the morning mists from the sea when my fur- 
caped cloak is wrapped close around me. Their 
uryust depreciation of myself, made me think 
less of their mysterious allusions to Philip. 

The party broke up before very late, and when 
we reached home, dear mamma told me, with a 
look of satisfaction, that though I had not danced 
at all, I was decidedly the lionne of tho evening, 
and she was sure Mrs. and Miss Armstrong 
thought so too: but I felt in my inmost heart, 
that if Philip had only been there, a less amount 
of success would have given me greater satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The morrow brought another sea-side excur¬ 
sion. Mrs. Armstrong, mamma, and my two 
sisters, had the pony-chaise, while Ellen, Philip, 
and myself, escorted them on horseback. Tho 
training of Zobcido seemed as if it would never 
end, for she still wore the pendent rug at her 
side. Once or twice I wqb near asking him when 
he meant to discard that elegant piece of drapery, 
but a certain something always closed my mouth. 
We talked about music, and had a long and 
learned comparison of the respective beauties 
of Bellini and Beethoven; and Ellen added that 
we were again to dine with them that afternoon, 
in order that Philip might hear me play. 

At dinner we had tho same arrangements os 
before. We found him seated in bis place at 
table; and bo had repeated his former want of 
politeness in allowing me to dismount from my 

horse as I could. I should have felt half angry 
with any one else—with him, it was impossible. 
A good heart and a well-informed mind shone 
forth from him throughout the repast. After 
dessert, he did not follow us, but observed that 
if the folding-doors were left open, he could hear 
even better than in the little drawing-room itself. 
Ellen shortly opened the piano, and led me to it. 
We could not see him as he sat, but tho know¬ 
ledge of his presence in the next room was 
enough for me. I repeated tho “Invitation to 
Waltz,” and gave that lovely composition with 
less energy, but with more sentiment, and a trifle 
slower in time than before. The strains in which 
you can distinctly hear two happy partners cir¬ 
cling together with consenting steps arc too deli¬ 
cious to be hurried over without a temptation to 
linger on them. The “ Invitation” ended, I was 
about to nse, when Philip called t out from the 
dining-room, “OhI one more waltz, if you 
please.” Of course, I complied, after a momenta 
rest, and began a subject embodying a totally dif¬ 
ferent idea—Lanneris “St. Petersburg waltzes,” 


which he composed for the Emperor of Russia, 
to embellish the celebration of an imperial wed* 
ding. I never can play that expressive piece 
without fancying I hear the cannon boom, the 
bells ringing, the bonds of musio resounding in 
the streets, and all the mingled sounds of rejoic¬ 
ing. I endeavored to give that coloring to my 
musical picture; I gradually but firmly worked 
out the long-increasing swells of tone, regardless 
of criticism from the Stoughters or the Sower- 
hams, if any such had been there—I even held 
my breath when I had to make the tide of har¬ 
mony (lie gently away—I entered into the vary¬ 
ing spirit of the oft-changing key-note, and at 
last I boldly struck the concluding chords. 
Before I had time to rise from the music-stool, I 
heard the dining-room door open and shut again, 
with the sound of a departing footstep. Ellen 
rose, and went into the room, but returned 
again instantly, saying to her mamma, “Ho is 
gone.” 

“Poor boy!” replied Mrs. Armstrong to her 
daughter. “I am grieved to see it, but he is 
lately become more susceptible than ever. * I 
began to hope he would soon be cured.” 

“And so did I,” good Ellen answered; “but 
now I see it must come to a crisis first.” 

Tho ladies went on with their evening’s occu¬ 
pation without any further reference to Philip. 
Ellen was working a Berlin wool slipper for her 
brother; and I asked her, as I was idle, to give 
me the fellow one, that I might help her with 
the task, if it were only by filling in the ground. 
She glanced at her mother, and then, after a 
pause, answered that there was no other, but 
she would find something else to do, and give 
me that, to put in one rose and its accompanying 
green leaf. I did so, but must have been think¬ 
ing of something else all the while; for when I 
returned it to her she slily laughed and said that 
I had altered the pattern by adding a forget-me- 
not by the side of the rose, which I really had. 
How could I have been so very stupid? 

My story is getting too long; it is time to 
shorten it. Wo went on thus, from day to day, 
for two happy, tantalizing weeks, many circum¬ 
stances of which puzzled me by their singula¬ 
rity, Philip never once more visited us with his 
mother and sister; he only came to the door, in 
the chaise or on Zobeide, to whom the horse-rug 
seemed more indispensible than ever. He never 
offered to accompany us in our walks, though he 
often mentioned his walking a great deal at 
home, and Ellen always spoke of him as a pat¬ 
tern of activity. We never saw him at their 
marine villa, except seated at the table, though 
he was far too young and too temperate to have 
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devoted himself to a gourmand’s pleasures. The 
fortnight came to an end at last; the Armstrongs 
were to leave, to our great regret Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong went home by steamer and rail; Philip 
and Ellen were to follow leisurely in the chaise. 

Early on the morning of their departure they 
drove to our house to Bay “good-by.” They 
were neither of them in spirits. They did not 
alight; but with a few words expressive of the 
hope that our next meeting might not be long 
delayed, they waved their adieuB, and were out 
of sight. Mamma and my sisters went into the 
house; I set out for a walk, gated in the direc¬ 
tion in which my friends had gone, and, as some 
may consider, foolishly, but, as I think, natu¬ 
rally, began to ory with right good-will. 

I had been walking for twenty minutes, toward 
the blue sea, when I heard the noise of approach¬ 
ing wheels. Their low rumbling sound struck 
my ear familiarly, and soon there appeared the 
fat white pony and the four-wheeled chaise, with 
Philip. He perceived me at once. 

“Have you forgotten anything?” I asked, in 
great confusion, thinking of my red eyes. 

“Yes; I have forgotten one thing of very 
great importance to myself, and of which dear 
Ellen just reminded me,” said Philip, in an agi¬ 
tated voice. “But tell me what is the matter. 
Miss Hardy! 0 

“Nothing,” I answered like a simpleton. And 
then, taking courage, I added, “I believe, if I 
confess the truth, I was crying because you and 
Ellen were gone.” 

“Ah!—I and Ellen!” he replied, with vivacity. 
“I am glad of that, because we too have made 
up our minds to spend one more day hore. A 
little air will do you good, so come and take a 
short drive in tho ohaiso.” 

Soon, in a complete state of wonderment, I 
found myself sitting by Philip’s side, with my 
old acquaintance tho stout white pony dragging 
us in tho direotion of Paradise. 


As soon as we were fairly away, Philip abruptly 
broke silenoe, and said, “It is my misfortune, 
Miss Hardy, to have one fearful defect, which 
renders it impossible for any woman to love me 
! truly.” 

i ««I do not believe it,” I answered with warmth, 
j “ I am sure you are mistaken, I am certain there 
j are women who do”—and I suddenly stopped. 

| “You think so? Have you tho courage to he 
i my friend and confidant? Dare I tell you the 
very worst?” 

“Do, pray do!” I gasped, anticipating the 
i announcement of something that was very hor¬ 
rible and Bhooking. 

“With perfect health and strength, and the 
use of all my mental faculties, from my birth I 
have been afflioted and deformed by—oh, Miss 
Hardy 1—by a club foot!” 

“A club foot!” I exclaimed, aloud, “it is 
nothing;” and was very near adding, audibly, 
“Yes; for one so handsome and so good, a club 
foot ta a misfortune; but after all it is really 
nothing.” 

The summary of our further conversation will 
perhaps interest the roadermore than the details. 
I believe that before we returned, it was agreed 
that all masquerading by means of horse-rugs, 
dining-tables, and pony-chaise leather aprons 
was now perfectly unnecessary as far as my good 
opinion was concerned; and that I had told 
Philip frankly that I loved him bettor with one 
perfect foot, than any other man in the world 
with two. 

Dear mamma kissed me when I told her all, 
and said, “Dear Mary, you are right. I am 
truly happy that you have made Buch a choice, 
and have been so chosen. To expeot too much 
in a partner for life shows ignoranco and unrea¬ 
sonable folly. For if we were faultless both in 
mind and person, we should be, not men and 
women on earth, but angels in heaven.” 
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THE NIGH 


SI KLIZAUKT 

IntDA Moreton was an orphan. Not one who 
walked through poverty’s dark volley, desolate 
and alone. Not one of those Bad and weary 
souls who dwell face to face with care and want 

and misery; who despairingly go on through 
life, toiling, suffering and enduring; who by 
withered hopes, and blighted joys, and crushing 
labor, lose all faith in God and man; whoso life 
Is a very weariness, and who long—but long in 
vain, to die. Wealth had ever gladdened her 
patfiWay, and smiles ever greeted her; and she 
had grown on from childhood’s freshness to the 
deeper beauty of maidenhood, the admired and 
lovely. Yet there was a void in Linda’s heart, 
which wealth, with all its gifts, could not fill; a 
longing for a love more deep, more beautiful, 
than ever she had known: a yearning for a fount 
of affection oa yet undiscovered, for words and 
accents of endearment which had never sounded 
in her ears. She found no sympathy with her 
oold, stern aunt, the only relative she had known; 
none with the villagers in their business and 
excitement: and with a yearning, passionate 
desire for some object to be loved, her life went 
slowly on. So she made friends with the quiet 
rivers and the rough mountain crags: and as on 
the faces of old friends, gazed she on the holy 
Btars; but no heart from them gave back the 
affection which she banished; and her soul was 
still unsatisfied. Of tho mother of her child¬ 
hood there lingered no remembrance, Bave in 
quiet twilight there would rise up before her a 
Bunnier and fairer land, where no cold snows fell, 
nor blighting frosts, but the air was still balmy. 
Then as a forgotten dream, would come a face 
surpassingly lovely, with deep Italian eyes like 
her own: and she would seem to hear a soft and 
thrilling voice warble some simple strain, and by 
her side a young minstrel gazing musingly on 
the glorious face: and words of love wore 
mingled with the mother’s song, as she lulled 
her child to rest, and all was blissftil and happy. ! 
Then a proud, quick Btep, which blanched the j 
beautiful obeek, and made the other clasp his j 
hand on his sword and se6k to fly, but was un- j 
availing; and there stood a man in the midst, with j 
oold, calm eyes, wondroualy like those of her j 
aunt. There were bitter wordB, and passionate i 
breathings, and quick movements there: and the *! 


OF LIFE. 
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sharp stiletto did double vengeanoe, and the 
warm life-blood flowed, and the cliild was alone 
with the dead. In her oarlier life, this had been 
to Linda but as a dream; but with her years had 
deepened its impression, and she now felt it as a 
dark reality. Once, on a calm, starry evening, 
she ventured to ask her aunt of her father and 
mother so long gone: but she never repeated thfc 
question. For a dark frown rested on Mrs. Clin¬ 
ton’s forehead and her cold grey eyes were fixed 
on Linda: and after a silence that Beemed the 
lapse of years, she said, “Speak of them no 
more! The past is a sealed-up book 1 Know, 
child, there is agony in that bitter past which I 
would close from you forever!” And so she 
dared no more to talk of that vision which had 
interwoven itself into her own being—of which - 
she thought first at clear morning, last at stilly 
evening. But thought did its office, all the more 
perfectly, that the tongue was fettered: and it 
moulded and guided all her life. “ Mother, gentle 
mother! was thy dark fate a propheoy of mine?” 

It was one of those calm, balmy autumn days, 
when dethroned summer seemB to come back to 
regain her crown, that Linda wandered forth in 
the quiet solitude of her wide domains'. ^!h$ 
day went on, and the holy sunset came: and long 
shadows from the glaring tree-tops fell on the 
leaf-strewn ground; but still she lingered, watch¬ 
ing nature’s fading glory. “Green, green hills, 
and quiet woodlands, cannot ye speak back to 
me? I am lonely, very lonely, and there is 
nought to love mo, mother nature!” But a sud¬ 
den sound of rustling among the leaves, made 
the maiden’s cheek grow pale, and when, raising 
those deep languid eyes, she saw a stranger, she 
screamed with shame and alarm. But the stran¬ 
ger, bowing, apologized for the fright he had 
given her: and so gracefully, that she looked at 
him, blushing and interested. His was a high 
and noble brow, from which the dark hair was 
carelessly thrown back, a proudly raised lip, and 
a flashing eye, from whose defiance even the 
strong might shrink. His voice had a rioh 
foreign accent, which told of sunnier climes and 
brighter skies. 

One word led to another. The stranger was 
so deferential, that Linda found herself very soon, 
perfectly at ease with him; and insensibly con- 
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tinued to converse till Bhe came in sight of her 
home. 

After this they often met The stranger, 
now a stranger no longer, was a frequent visitor 
at Mrs. Clinton’s; but more often he and Linda 
passed the mornings together in the fields and 
woods. At last, our heroine had found some¬ 
thing to love. She was supremely happy now, 
so happy that she did not observe the growing 
aversion of her aunt to her lover. Yes! wildly, 
passionately she loved, as the heart loves only 
once, and fully and wholly was that love recipro¬ 
cated. But as days went on, the hour came 
when he might no more linger in those quiet 
shades, and with the true manliness of a spirit 
that despised all concealment, he went to Mrs. 
Clinton’s home. He spoke of his far-away home, 
in sunny Italy, of his profession—that of an 
artist, which must ere long bring him fame: he 
spoke of his temporary sojourn in the quiet vil¬ 
lage : and his voice grow low and thrilling as he 
spoke of Linda, and his heartfelt adoration. 
Linda too, raised her beautiful face imploringly, 
and murmured, “Formysake, dear aunt!” But 
Mrs. Clinton’s brow contracted, and her tall 
figure was drawn up to its utmost height, and 
the blossoms of hopo went out in Linda’B heart. 
Full well she knew tho language of that haughty 
look and that proud glance, and Bhe shrunk back, 
dreading tho words, that os a lava tide must 
overwhelm them. But Mrs. Clinton spoke in 
tones low, though firm and cold, and schooled the j 
strong resentmont. “ Go, young man, claim not 
the love of my child; a name of honor, wealth, 
and distinction, shall bo hers, when the proud 
name of the Moreton shall be no longer. Think 
not that in after years, that a few laurels which 
you may win will render you worthy of her hand: 
for thoro can be no hope and no expectation for 
you. As for Linda, she will soon forget her 
childish attachment, and think of you no more. 
So farewell; may your life be crowned with suc¬ 
cess. This is what I desire for you, and what 
she desires for you, and no moro.” This was 
what the calm voice said, not the proud lip, nor 
the stern, cold eye. “Madam, I go,” said tho 
proud man, “from your presence forever I I bid 
you farewell! Many thanks for your kind wishes! 
Wo shall not meet again. And Linda”—but here 
tho composuro gave way and there was a mighty 
conflict in the strong breast, “You will not quite 
forget me, dearest, though we meet on earth no 
moro? You will not think of me as a passing 
acquaintance? There is more than tho bitter¬ 
ness of death in this farewell. My idolized! you 
will not quite forget?” No answer; but the fair 
head lay on his breast, and ’mid the low sohB he 


heard her whisper “Never, never!” It was but 
a moment, and he was gone. 

Days went on, and long, long weeks: but the 
glow op Linda’s cheek faded, and the dark eye 
lost its lustre day by day. Evermore at quiet 
evening, there rose up that noble form, and as 
in days past, she heard that firm voice, yet bo 
soft and thrilling to her ears. Mrs. Clinton saw 
how sorrow was doing Us work on that fair face 
and that pure young heart: but it stirred not 
the smothered fires of affection in her stern, hard 
soul. 

It was a dear winter morning, and the sun 
shone gladly on the virgin-robed earth. Linda 
was called by her aunt to her room, where she 
| set, cold as ever, yet evidently rejoiced by some 
recent intelligence. She sat for Borne minutes 
; gazing on that pale, thin face, and then, putting 
a forced gaiety in her manner, she drew the 
shrinking maiden nearer, and told her of a friend 
of hers, an old friend, many years older than 
herself, who had died and left Mb son, sole heir 
to all his estates; and this son, now a rich East 
India merchant, came as a suitor for Linda’s 
heart. “And now, my child,” eaid the lady, 
“you of course cannot hesitate or linger in your 
acceptance of this proposal. Think for a few 
days, and then give me your answer. I am con¬ 
vinced it will be favorable.” 

Linda spoke not a word: but there came over 
her face such a look of despairing agony os 
would move the oddest heart. Days went and 
came, the Bun rose and set, and life went on calm 
as ever, that weary week; but the fever was 
burning at her vitals. Despair spreading her 
raven wings over her heart, crushing the nestlings 
of Hope and Joy, to make place for her own sad 
offspring. At last, worn and weary by sleepless 
nights, and days of agony, by entreaties and 
adjurations, she came to the room of her aunt: 
and there signed as with her own heart’s blood, 
the compact which baniflhed forever hope and 
love, and loft instead, burning misery and long, 
long despair! Then, as she put her namo to the 
death-warrant of all her happiness, came back 
old visions of the past j visions of that high brow 
and artist-eye, so well known and loved but a 
little time ago; and then came rolling across her 
soul, such a lava-tide of agony, suoh a mighty 
torrent of desolation, as well nigh bowed her to 
the earth. 

“Yet there is joy even for me,” said she. “A 
low grave, and tall, waving grass rustling over 
it” 

They were wedded. He, the rich merchant, 
with his soul formed but for grin—rand she, the 
crushed and desolate, how mournful was the 
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bridal! The heartless service was ended; and 
they who had solemnly Towed love, undying love, 
Went forth unknowing and unloving. In his 
princely mansion Linda found all that wealth 
could give, or admiration lavish for her enjoy¬ 
ment: for with all the heart he possessed Tre- 
mont admired and loved his beautiful bride: but 
there was a want of congeniality, a lack of sym¬ 
pathy between her finely-woven, sensitive nature 
and his coarser essence. In short, he stirred no 
ohord in her heart. Day by day she lived on, at 
first striving outwardly to love and honor him, 
but soon Bunk in a resistless apathy, like the 
Bleep of the benumbed traveller in Alpine soli¬ 
tudes. So years went on; such years as time 
gives only to the sad and weary, so long, so end¬ 
less. But at last there came a shock which for¬ 
ever roused her from her listlesB slumber. 

It was a fair summer day, when Tremont came 
to hiB home distressed and weary, full of care 
and anxiety. Linda Baw the cloud gather on his 
brow, yet she heeded it not: for it is only love 
that burns to share sorrow with the loved; and 
that was not a guest in Linda’s soul. He rose, 
he left the room, oast one long, wild glance upon 
his once lovely bride, and was gone. It was hut 
a moment, and a loud sound shook the dwelling 
to its foundations. They went to see whence the 
report issued; and there lay the proud heir of 
Kingly Heath weltering in his life-blood! Linda 
did not weep for him as for a husband; he had 
filled no place in that lonely heart Yet with 
remorse she thought of her broken vows and her 
sundered plightings, and repentingly she wept 
the bitter past. Then in the rain of sorrow came 
the bow of hope and lighted her horizon—not an 
earthly hope, for all such were forever ended, 
hut a better and a more enduring, because a 
heavenly. A short space of time, and the causes 
of Tremont’s death were fully made known to his 
young, though desolate wife. A sudden revolu¬ 
tion in property had made the wealthy speculator 
a bankrupt. He could not live to endure the 
disgrace, and thus the secret was unfolded. 

Linda went baok to the proud mansion of her 
aunt, from which six years before Bhe had gone 
out, still pale, and sad, and desolate. Mrs. Clin¬ 
ton made her welcome in her own stern way, and 
strove to make her happy; but all efforts were 
unavailing. Years had left their mark on the 
proud, stately woman, years of sorrow, years of 
care. So with a shadow on their souls, a deep, 
a black shadow, they both went on; and all was 
drear and desolate. 

Bo years went on, till at last the hour came 
when the proud woman mnst die. Mrs. Clinton 
died as she had lived, cold, stem and unforgiving: 


with no word of the distant Bhore toward which 
her bark was sailing; no message of love and 
mercy for the living, no sigh of repentance for 
the dead. And when the last solemn rites were 
over, and she lay at rest in the silent city, Linda 
went back to the chill dwelling, and alone trod 
those halls. Yet it was hut a Bhort, a very short 
time that she dwelt mistress of that home; for 
other evil tidings came, and she found that the 
wide estates of her aunt had passed from her 
hands to those of others, swallowed up in the 
great vortex of speculation. So she left the fair 
fields and the hill-tops she had so much loved; 
and' the low, peaceful valley where she had first 
met him , the unforgotten, the yearningly remem¬ 
bered. Now she was free; no marriage vows, no 
chains of property bound her to one whom ahe 
could not love. “But he,” she thought, sadly, 
“he has ore this loved another, and their lot is 
bright, and blest, and beautifull Had he not 
forgotten me he would have surely written: love 
will find means to meet the loved. Oh, misery! 
can he call another his beloved? Can he all 
forget mo?” She was alone now, no home, no 
wealth, nought to support her. But here her 
rare accomplishments came in place, and Bhe 
became a daily musio teacher, a weary toiler for 
the bread which kept her from that death for 
which Bhe daily prayed. But ere ahe left, she 
gathered up round the richly furnished house 
small relics of the past, among which she took 
an old box full of papers of trifling value. But 
as Bhe turned over the useless rubbish, Bhe’found 
one package that made her breath come short 
and quiok, and her heart beat with feverish vio¬ 
lence. There they were—burning letters of his 
love to her which her eye had never seen I 
What a tale was there of hopes long deferred, 
of wishes disappointed, of love seemingly unre¬ 
quited ! There had been many, many dark hours 
in Linda Tremont’s life: but never had so dark 
a Bky, so dreary a prospect been hers. “ Oh, why 
did love unite so firmly hearts which deBtiny 
must separate forever? Yet I will go to the 
city: I will go whence his last letter came: I 
will seek him throughout the world. On life’s 
weary sea we may yet find rest; on Time’s shore 
we may yet meet in gladness.” So she went: 
leaving all behind her, traveller Bhe knew not 
whither, alone , There was a courage in that pale 
face, and a firm resolution that no earthly power 
could break; and as Bhe silently and uncaringly 
gazed upon the joys and the pleasures of those 
around her, they called her cold and heartless. 
Oh! could they have known one half of the agony 
of that bruised and breaking heart, could they 
have seen the thin hands clasped in her lonely 
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retirement, in finch devotion as the loving and 
the sensitive only can know, they would never 
have deemed her proud and unloving. But man 
sees only the outward seeming, not the inmost 
heart, and by this he judges, sternly and often | 
unjustly. Oh I who shall tell of the beatings of i 
the dosed and agonized heart, worn out by un- ! 
requited love, and withered hope, and dark de¬ 
spair, which to man’s eye is unseen, and to his 
soul forever unknown? 

Thus it was with Linda. Thus it was that she 
was so calm and so Bilent, yet inwardly so toBsed 
and so restless. The star of her life was sinking 
low, and was Boon to fade away: yet there*was 
one hope still, one hope daily striving with the 
lion-grasp of despair which nerved her for exer¬ 
tion. In that far away city she might meet him, 
and there might be bliss as of yore. 

It was a clear, pure day; and the aky was 
cloudless, and the sun brilliantly rode on in Mb 
burning chariot, shedding light on all around, 
when Linda entered a dwelling in the city’s 
midst where last her lover had resided, and from 
whence he had written that la*t letter, which 
more than all the rest had thrilledJier soul. A 
woman with & quiet, friendly face received her; 
and tremblingly Linda murmured his name and 
asked if his home was still under her roof. “ He 
is gone, lady,” said the calm face, “gone from 
earth’s shadows to the light of a clearer akyt 
For two years the grass has waved over his 
pillow. Ho was glad when the dark messenger 
came, and with a smilo ho passed the death cold 
river, for earth was very dark to him. There 
was some great Borrow which seemed fo cloud all 
his life—what it was I never knew, for he never 
spoke of himself. I used to long to have him to 


tell something of the night which ever seemed to 
overshadow him; but it was all in vain l He used 
to watch whenever we brought in his letters,” 
she continued, with moistened eyes and trembling 
voice, “and look them over so carefully; and then 
I have seen him fold his hands and give a look of 
untold misery, and say, ‘Forgotten, and by her.* 
At last one morning he did not come down at the 
usual hour, and after a long time I went up to 
Mb room, where he lay calmly and peacefully as 
if in blessed slumber. I spoke to him, hut he 
answered not. I touched Mm, but he moved not, 
I laid my hand on his forehead, and it was oold 
os marble; and then I knew that he was dead. 
Well, thank God, he’s over the rough sea now, 
and he doesn’t know what sorrow is nor dis¬ 
appointment, but it’s all light there. But—you 
look so strangely, lady l You did not know 
Mm?” 

Linda Tremont did not die in the anguish of 
the hour. It is sudden grief that kills, but not 
long despair. She did not weep, she did not 
even faint: she sat still a long time tearless, cold 
and still. No word escaped her lips as she went 
away after a long time from the dwelling. She 
went back, back to her daily toils, back to her 

weary misery. Yet oalm and more placid was 
her face as she moved on day by day r and within 
all was quiet; for the stillness of despair was 
there. They found her one morning sitting by 
her lonely window, with her head resting on the 
thin, transparent hand: but the brow was icy 
cold, and the hand was rigid and still. There 
wore tears on the wasted cheek, such as had not 
rested there for many years; and a smile on the 
worn face, for the long night of life was past, 
and the bright morning had arisen. 
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BERTHA HAMILTON 


BY CABBY 

M Vhh be no submissive wife. 

No, not I, no, not I-” 

hummed Bertha Donaldson, with a spark of 
something more than mischief in her dark eyes, 
and with lips more compressed than the gentle¬ 
man at her side thought quite consistent with 
amiability. 

‘‘Pshaw, Bertha!” said her companion some¬ 
what petulantly, “don’t be foolish; I merely 
mentioned it as a proposition of my mother’s, 
but we can do as we please in the matter, you 
know; and if you prefer having the wedding at 
Beechwood, and starting from thence on our 
tour, I am perfectly willing. My mother only 
objeoted to it on the soore of trouble, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

Bertha’s fingers trembled so, that the piece of 
fine cambrio which she was embroidering received 
a rent as she jerked the working floss through it, 
and the flushed cheek, the tapping of the little 
foot, and the suppressed tones of her voice, all 
betrayed the excitement under which she labored. 

“She is kind,” answered the lady without 
looking up, “but let her rest assured that the 
servants at Beechwood think nothing too much 
trouble for their mistress. My wedding takes 
place in my old home, by the sanction of my 
guardian.” 

Cecil Hamilton looked steadily at his betrothed 
as she uttered her determination in a firm voice, 
and a shade of annoyance passed over his fine 
but dreamy face, aa visions prophetio of discord 
and scenes, which he detested, rose before him 

as lie thought of bis calm, domineering mother, 

and his passionate but high-spirited bride. 

And so the wedding took place at Beechwood. 
The heiress willed it bo, for Bhe was without a 
near relation in the world, and till she knew 
Ceoil Hamilton, it seemed to be the only thing 
for her to love, connected as it was with memo¬ 
ries of a happy childhood, and the loving eyes 
and voices of her parents. 

During a visit to a sohool companion one sum¬ 
mer vacation, Bertha became acquainted with 
Mr. Hamilton, who was also a guest in the house. 
She was at once fascinated by his elegant person, 
his wonderful conversational powers, his refined 
intellect, and above all, by the calmness of his 
manner, which she thought the repose of a great 
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mind, and not as it really was, the indolence of 
a dreamy nature. 

On his side, Cecil Hamilton was enthralled by 
the beauty, the wit and vivacity of Bertha Don¬ 
aldson. The light which ever flashed over her 
face, the gay repartee which sprung from her 
lips, and the sparkle of her manner, kept him in 
a kind of dreaming wonder as to what she would 
do or say next, but it gave him no trouble. He 
was not obliged to arouse himself to exertion, 
for her quaint thoughts brought out his own 
without effort, and beside that he knew of 
Bertha’s dream-side also, for he had sometimes 
seen her eyes cast down, her little hands 
folded Madonna-wise, and a holy quiet settle 
over face and form, and he at onoe recognized in 
these moods, the ideal which he had so long 
sought to find realized. 

The engagement soon followed with the appro¬ 
bation of Bertha's guardian, who being a bache¬ 
lor, was glad to bo so easily rid of wlmt he 
considered to be a troublesome, flighty girl, who 
was to lead him an ignus fatuut chase through 
society after a husband. Indeed, the good man 
had at ono time seriously thought of marry¬ 
ing her himself, in order to escape the vexation 
and responsibility of guardianship. 

Of her future mother-in-law, Bertha Donald¬ 
son knew hut little. With her sanguine spirit 
and unchilled affections, she was prepared to love 
deeply one who was so nearly related to Cecil, 
and at once proposed that his mother should live 
with them after their marriage, for Cecil was an 

only child, and Mrs. Hamilton’s life would be 

lonely in a great city by herself. 

Little did Bertha know that even without this 
invitation, such had been Mrs. Hamilton’s inten¬ 
tion. Her son had a fortune as large as Bertha’s 
own, and if the heiress would live at Beechwood, 
she argued, in preference to any other place, 
why then the felt under no obligation at receiving 
her hospitality. 

Mrs. Hamilton had been accustomed all her 
life to manage for those around her. She had 
completely swayed her intellectual, but dreamy, 
indolent husband, and as a matter of course sbe 
now swayed hor intellectual, dreaming, indolent 
son. That that eon's wife would rebel from such 
long established authority never ocourred to her. 
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To be sure, the decided stand whioh Bertha took 
about having the wedding at dear old Beech- 
wood and asking all her friends, caused Mrs. 
Hamilton to raise her eyebrows for a moment, 
but she looked upon it as the ebullition of tem¬ 
per of an unrestrained child, and speedily forgot 
it. 

So, as we said before, Bertha Donaldson's 
wedding took place at Bcechwood. 

It was a disagreeable, drizzling evening on 
which Cecil Hamilton and his young wife returned 
from their wedding-tour; au ovening, that albeit 
June had come with her roses and all her sum* 
mer glories, made the hickory fire -which blazed 
and oraokled on the hearth in the little sitting- 
room, look cozy and comfortable to the tired, wet 
travellers. Tho fire was the only thing which, 
lighted the room in the twilight, but the quaint 
silver tea service which stood on the already 
prepared table, glittered brightly in the light, 
as if rejoicing in its kindly old-fashioned way, 
that a mistress once more reigned in Beeoh- 
wood. 

Bertha Hamilton was both tired and nervous 
as she approached the tempting tea-table. The 
novelty of her position as the mistress of the 
house, made her feel as awkward as it was pos¬ 
sible for one of her frank, independent disposi¬ 
tion to feel, and with a shy, half lingering step, 
but with a smile breaking over her face as she ■ 
thought how ridiculous she would look presiding ] 
at the tea-tray, she reluctantly approaohed the 
head of tho table. 

But Mrs. Hamilton made her comfortable at 
onoe, by taking what Bhould have been Bertha’s 
place, as quietly as though she had sat there, and 
poured tea out of those very pots for years. 

Tho poor, tired little wife said nothing, but 
was secretly grateful for what she considered 
her mother’s kindness and tact in relieving her 
of such terrible duties when she felt so nervous. 

The next day, and the next, Mrs. Hamilton 
again took possession of the seat at the head of 
the table, and Bertha began to debate in her own 
mind whether she -should not now claim her 
place as mistress of who family. Yot something 
in the manner of her mother-in-law deterred her 
from making the proposition. The love which 
Bertha had been so ready to give her, seemed 
forced back on her own boBom by Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton’s cold, self-sufficient manner. 

Another trouble too, aroused the new wife to 
a sense of her real position at Bcechwood. Old 
Mrs. Howell who had been housekeeper there 
ainoe the last Mrs. Donaldson had andved as a 
bride, suddenly appeared in Bertha’s room one 
morning, jingling her basket of key9 in her 


excitement, and plumping down into a chair with¬ 
out waiting for an invitation, a piece of disre¬ 
spect of which the formal, old-fashioned lady 
had never been guilty before. 

“I can’t stand it no longer. Miss Bertha, it’s 
no use,” exclaimed the good woman, quivering 
with indignation; “I can’t play second fiddle to 
nobody.” 

“What u the matter, Mrs. Howell?” queried 
; tho wife, looking np with astonishment from the 
\ hook which she was reading, 
j “Why, Miss, there is you, the mistress of the 
I houBe, that never gives an order but is juBt like 
■ a lamb, while madam , she goes dictating about, 
just ns if Bcechwood was hern.” 

^ “ I really do not know what you mean, Mrs. 
Howell, I have Been nothing of the kind in my 
mother,” was the reply. 

Mrs. Howell was more indignant than ever, 
finding that her young mistress did not appear 
to advocate her cause. She had held undisputed 
away in Beeoh wood too long, to Btand calmly by\ 
and see another interfere with her rights. 

“Why from the very day you were married 
and she was left in*the house, she has been 
domineering and dictating to us, just as if we 
were Virginia slaves. Just now she came while 
I was putting up my strawberries that’s as beau¬ 
tiful and clear as crystal, and told me that pre¬ 
serves done in that way wouldn’t keep. Just 
as if I didn't know. She says sho will do the 
rest of the preserving herself. Well, Bhe may, 
hut if ekda going to be housekeeper, I’ll leave, 
and she may take the keys.” 

“Mrs. Howell!” said Bertha, in a tone intended 
to be severe; hut poor chfla it was all she could 
say, for domestic difficulties were such new 
things for her to manage; Mrs. Howell, however, 
was in too full & tide of injuries to he easily 
stopped by Bertha’s half timid reproof, so she 
went on with increasing excitement. 

“And there’s Jane, the chambermaid, that’s 
been under my training ever since she was as 
high as my knee, madam mast take a hair-pin 
and go aronnd the edges of the carpets to see if 
they were clean in the comers. She didn’t find 
much dirt, I guess, though, for I’ll put Jane 
against the whole Btate for tidiness. William 
says he expects that next she’ll go out and show 
him how to harness tho horses or wash tho car¬ 
riage, and John guesses she knows more about 
forcing the hot-house vegetables than he does.” 

Mrs. Howell stopped here for want of breath, 
or it is most probable that Bertha would have 
found a separate grievance in eaoh separate 
department of the establishment. 

“I think, Mrs. Howell,” said the young 
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mistress, "that you hare all been so accustomed 
to having no one to interfere -with you, that you 
must have mistaken my mother's manners. She 
i8 naturally distant to every one, and you have 
misapprehended her. I suppose she thought I was 
young and inexperienced, and has kindly intended 
to relieve me as much as possible. Take yonr 
keys however, and have no fear of any one usurp¬ 
ing your place.” 

Bertha said this apparently very calmly, but 
in reality with her anger rising every moment 
She now saw that she held the position of guest 
rather than of mistress at Beechwood, and Bhe 
was determined to regain her place. An appeal 
to her husband Bhe knew was out of the ques¬ 
tion, for she loved him too much to be willing to 
disgust him with a woman's quarrels, and it 
would be either against his wife or his mother, 
that he muBt give judgment. 

Poor child; Mrs. Howell had played the Eve 
in the little Paradise in which Bertha had been 
living, and made her taste of the tree of know¬ 
ledge much againBt her wishes. That very day 
Borne guests were to dine at Beechwood, and its 
young mistress soon decided upon her line of 
conduct. As they entered the dining-room, 
Bertha quietly stepped up to the head of the 
table, laid her hand upon the back of the chair 
which Mrs. Hamilton*was already approaching, 
and said in alow tone, “I am obliged to you, 
mother, but I will take this seat for the future.” 

Mrs. Hamilton made no remonstrance, but her 
eyeB flashed, and a white circle spread around 
her mouth. Bhe withdrew a little to one side, 
and .stood with a kind of conspicuous humility 
till all were seated. 

Till* that moment Cecil had noticed nothing 
of this quiet warfare. A look of annoyance and 
reproach which did not escape the anxious eyes 
of his wife, was cast upon her os he asked his 
mother to be Beated. 

"I really did not know where to sit, as I had 
not my accustomed place,” was the reply. 

A feeling of constraint and uneasiness passed 
over the guests, as each one felt as though they 
had been the usurping party. Poor Bertha’s 
face flushed a painful crimson as she said in a 
half apologetic, half laghing tone, 

"Ladies and gentlemen, you see me for the 
first time at the head of my own table, for 
mamma has been kind enough to relieve me of 
this duty heretofore, and we are not accustomed 
yet to the change of places.” 

The tact and pleasant manner of the yonng 
wife, Boon made all as comfortablo as they had 
been before, and Cecil secretly thought she had 
never appeared to so muoh advantage. 


Never once during the rest of the day, did 
Mrs. Hamilton address her daughter-in-law, and 
only answered in the shortest possible manner if 
Bertha spoke to her, making the poor thing as 
uncomfortable as possible. As they stood on the 
piazza together in the evening, bidding adieu to 
the deporting gueBta, Bertha said in a reconci- 
liatory tone, "Are you not afraid of taking cold 
without your shawl, mother? I'll get it for 
you.” 

"Do not trouble yourself, Mrs. Hamilton. I do 
not take kindness npon sufferance,” was the 
icy reply. 

The daughter's eyes filled with tears, and her 
hand trembled os she twitched off a sprig of 
jessamine, and toyed with it to hide her emo¬ 
tion. 

Cecil walked up and down the piazza with his 
hands in his pockets, whistling a disconsolate 
air in false time, pitying his wife whom he dearly 
loved, yet feeling as if his mother was really in 
some unaccountable way, the injured party. In 
truth Mrs. Hamilton had a knack of always 
making people feel this, in Bpite of their better 
judgment, and Bertha was beginning to think 
that she only must be in fault, when her mother 
approached her and said, 

"I should not so far forget my dignity as to 
allude to the inBult which I received to day, was 
it not to request that hereafter, for your own 
sake, you will select a time when there are no 
guests in the house, to make a display of your 
authority.” 

The tears which before were dimming Bertha’s 
eyes, were dried up by the flash of indignation 
which shot from them as ehe replied, 

"I did not mean to insult you, madam! I have 
too much respect for myBelf to forget what is due 
to thoBe connected with me, but as the mistress of 
Beechwood, I felt that it was a duty I owed to 
my guests as well as myself, to appear hereafter 
in that character. I am obliged for the charge 
which you have hitherto taken of my affairs, but 
I will relieve you of it for the future.” 

The tone this time, was anything but concilia¬ 
tory, and with a defiant air Bertha entered the 
house and retired to her own room, Bhe awaited 
her husband’s coming with some anxiety, not 
knowing from his manner on the piazza, whether 
to expect sympathy or reproach. His presence 
did not relieve her much. The whistling still 
continued, interrupted only by the monosyllables 
with which he replied-to his wife’s remarks, and 
when she Said humbly, "Will you not kiss me good 
night, Cecil?” the half reluctant "yes,” and the 
kiss smothered by asulleh sigh, made her repent 
having made the request. The wife's tears were 
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Again quenchod by anger, and after tossing rest¬ 
lessly for many hours, she at last oriod heraell 
to Bleep, in consequence of her fertile imagina¬ 
tion having pictured the gloomy, unloved future 
before her, in the darkest colors. 

The breakfast the next morning was most 
uncomfortable for all. The wife felt that her 
peace-offering of the night before hod been only 
half accepted; tho mother, that another now 
Btood between herself and her son, and one too, 
who set her will at nought; whilst Cecil thought 
of the annoyance it would be, to have such con¬ 
stant bickerings as he foresaw, and wondered 
why two people whom he loved so much could 
not live happily together. 

Cecil Hamilton was in everything a man of 
compromise, and liko all persons of that olass he 
pleased neither party; so he quickly walked into 
the library, and abut himself up with the old 
dramatists, to revel in their delineations of cha¬ 
racter, when there was a page of human nature 
in the next room, which he, in his indolent ego¬ 
tism had not troubled himself to read. 

Mrs. Hamilton “pursued the even tenor of her 
way," in haughty Bilence, always frigidly polite, 
but never cordial to Bertha; but this was a mood 
to which her Bon was so accustomed, that he did 
not even remark it; and consequently the change 
in his wife’s maimer struck him tho more foroibly. 
He saw nothing for her to resent, and secretly 
regretted what he thought her sullen disposition. 
All the sparkle and vivacity which formerly 
characterized her had disappeared, and Cecil 
sadly missed the tender caress and light kiss 
which ho used to receive so frequently. He was 
a most undemonstrative man, and little knew 
how his coldness and indifferent manner had 
chilled the warm heart of his wife. So time 
passed, Bertha yearning for a reconciliation with 
her husband, for which her proud spirit forbade 
her to ask since her former repulse, and he was 
coolly waiting till her fit of petulence should bo 
over. 

Mrs. Hamilton no longer took tho head of the 
table nor interfered with Mrs. Howell, nor too 
olosely scrutinized Jane’s work, yet her influence 
was felt nevertheless. The servants complained 
that there was ho possibility of pleasing her in 
anything'they did, and those who had lived in the 
family for years constantly threatened to leave. 
It required all the taot and dignity of Berth&’e 
character to rotain her servants, yet not to com* 
promise her mother-in-law. 

A year passed thus at Beechwood. Bertha 
Hamilton’s heart was now suffering for its want 
of early discipline. Her temper had become j 
haughty and irritable under the cold surveillance • 


of Mrs. Hamilton, She bad formerly yeamCd 
for the old careis and kind words from her hus¬ 
band, for whioh her pride forbade her to ask; 
but she was now almost beginning to despise him 
for the maimer in which he yielded everything 
to his mother. Cecil, on his part, wondered how 
he could have been bo mistaken in a character. 
His wife, in some unaccountable way, always 
appeared to greater disadvantage before his 
mother. It pained him to the heart to think 
that it had only been a childish fancy on Bertha’s 
part for him, and he determined not to trouble 
her with remonstrance; so the two went on out¬ 
wardly indifferent, but inwardly sorrowing, with 
Mrs. Hamilton swaying her son as of old. 

And thus it was, when an heiress was born to 
the united fortunes of the Donaldsons and Hamil- 
tons. 

The young mother wept-mid tears of joy as 
she pressed her child to her bosom, and thought 
that now she would have some one to love her 
exclusively, though for a moment she trembled 
as she thought of her woman’s destiny, “to make 
idols and find them clay,” as Bhe herself had 
done. Cecil Hamilton heaved a deep sigh, as 
he saw the lavish tenderness which Bertha be¬ 
stowed on his daughter, and secretly envied the 
unconsoiouB little thing, whilst Mrs. Hamilton 
declared that the mother was too delicate to 
nurse the child, so both for her sake and its own, 
a wet-nurse must bo provided. 

Bertha listened in silence when in Cecil’s pre¬ 
sence one evening, Mrs. Hamilton proposed it to 
her, but her color rose and her eyes flashed long 
before her mother-in-law had concluded. 

“Madam,” said she, “you have governed your 
own child during his whole life, and I shall do 
the same by mine. In this thing I will not be 
thwarted. I am perfectly able to nurse my baby, 
and I would rather lie her in the ground than on 
another’s bosom. This is never to be mentioned 
to me again.” 

“But, Bertha,” commenced Cecil, who was 
really alarmed for his wife’s health, from his 
mother’s representations. 

“I have decided the matter,” interrupted the 
wife, in a tone of such ioy coldness that it left 
no room for remonstrance. 

Mrs. Hamilton lifted her eyes and hands, with 
the air of a martyr, which graphic pantomime 
was not lost on either Bertha or her son. 

So till little Marion Hamilton was three years 
old, was she a source of contention between her 
grandmother and her parents. Mrs. Hamilton 
looked upon the child as belonging to herself, 
qnite os much as to its mother; she interfered 
with its food, its exercise, its dress; Bhe scolded 
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its nurse, and often contemptuously chided 
Bertha herself. Bertha watched every encroach¬ 
ment upon her maternal authority with jealous 
eye, and often with angry words; and Cecil 
petted his darling, and appealed to his mother 
with regard to her education. 

“I tell you, Cecil, she will grow up as head¬ 
strong and passionate as Bertha herself, if you 
let matters go on in this way,” said Mrs, Hamil¬ 
ton one morning. “ Her mother humors her in 
every whim, and I really believe the child takes 
pleasure in disobeying me.” 

“She is perfectly obedient to Bertha or her 
nurse,” argued Cecil. “I think she is a child 
who must be managed by love and not harshness; 
it seems to call out all the bad qualities of her 
character.” After four years of marriage, Cecil 
Hamilton was beginning to have glimmerings of 
his wife’s heart, through his child. 

But what Mtb. Hamilton had said was true. 
Little Marion defied her authority to the greatest 
possible extent; for herwhole nature was aroused 
to antagonism by her grandmother’s manner. At 
that very moment, she had espied a bed of fine 
carnation pinks, Mrs. Hamilton’s especial favor¬ 
ites and care, which she had been ordered not to 
touch, and with a mischievous laugh Bhe flew to 
it, and commenced pulling off buds and blossoms, 
her little hands trembling with haste, lest she 
should be discovered before the work of destruc¬ 
tion was complete. With a sigh of satisfaction, 
Marion contemplated the wreck; then gathering 
up some of the flowers in her apron, she seated 
herself on the piazza steps to play with them. 
The nurse’s voice was now heard calling Marion, 
and the child’s answer from the bottom of the 
Bteps caused Mrs. Hamilton to look out of the 
window. In a moment her sewing was tossed 
on the floor, and with the swoop of a hawk she 
rushed upon the child. Marion was so engrossed 
with her flowers, that she did not hear her grand¬ 
mother’s approach, and with a scream she turned 
her eyeB wild with affright, upon Mrs. Hamilton’s 
face, as she seized her by the arm with a grip 
which her anger made like iron. Blow after 
blow reddened the little face and neck, and the 
sharp finger-nails sunk into the child’s flesh as 
she pulled her along the hall. With a shake and 
a push that sent the little thing reeling against 
a shelf, she pushed Marion into a dark pantry 
and looked the door. .The child’s screams at¬ 
tracted Bertha, who was in another part of the 
ground giving directions to the gardener. Fear¬ 
ing some fearful accident had happened, she flew 
to the house, and on entering the hall the whole 
was explained by her mother-in-law’s face, the 
broken flowers, and the shriek from the closet. 


With a bound she reached the door, turned the 
key, and seized Marion, who was almost in con¬ 
vulsions from pain and terror of the darkness. 
Without a word, she carried the child to lier 
chamber, where her husband was soon attracted 
by the continued crying. 

“What w the matter, Bertha?” asked Cecil. 

“Nothing, except that your mother has killed 
her,” was the reply, as she still gazed into the 
child’s face, and walked hurriedly up and down 
the room with it in her arms, endeavoring to 
quiet it It was a long while before the shrieks 
Bubsidechinto sobs, and the little thing Bunk into 
a fevered sleep on her mother’s bosom. 

Cecil had paced up and down the room beside 
Bertha, in her hurried -walk, not daring to ask a 
question, as he saw her stern, white face. 

“Cecil Hamilton,” aaid she at last, as she 
turned upon her husband, like an angry lioness, 
“your mother and I can live together no longer. 
You must choose now between her, and me and 
your child. You ceased to lovo me years ago, so 
I suppose your preference is soon made. I 
thought when my baby was born, that you 
love its mother, but I was mistaken. It was no 
little thing, Cecil Hamilton, to wreck my happi¬ 
ness so carelessly as you did, but your mother 
has ever stood between us. My child’s temper 
shall not be made as irritable as mine has become, 
through her presence; and if she ever touches 
Marion again, I give you ho choice for a decision, 
for I take her and leave your house; so help mo 
heaven 1” 

“But what was the matter to-day, Bertha?” 
asked her huBband, in a voice which differed very 
much from his usual nonckalante tone. 

“Look there, and there, and there;” was the 
reply, as the mother bared little Marion’s shoul¬ 
der, and pointed to the cheek and arms, on which 
the marks of Mrs. Hamilton’s fingers still lingered. 
“Marion was to blamo I have no doubt, but I 
was the proper person to punish her, in a suit¬ 
able manner. Had she been shut up in that 
dark closet five minutes longer, she would have 
been an idiot for life.” 

The father’s brow grew dark aB he listened. 
In Bertha’s excitement, the whole story of her 
trials with her mother-in-law, was poured into * 
her husband ’b ear, tho more readily perhaps, 
that he had never evinced so much interest in 
them before. 

“But, Bertha, I never suspected all this,” he 
said at last, “I have been crimjnal in letting my 
indolence and love of peace, 'close my eyes to 
your troubles so long. I have been acoustomed 
all my life to being ruled by my mother, without 
knowing the fact, perhaps, and I was really 
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afraid that ray wife was becoming irritable and 
unamiable without a cause, little thinking or 
notioing how much you had to annoy you.” 

“I could hare borne it all, if she had only 
left me yonr love, Cecil; but to take that tool” 
and here Bertha burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping, brought on by her husband’s change of 
manner, lor had she not been sure that he now 
heartily sympathised with her, her old pride 
wonld havo forbidden her to regret to him a love 
that was lost. 

“My poor little wifel you love me yet, as 
much as when we were first married and so 
'happy, do you not?" and Cecil imprinted a ten¬ 
der kiss on her forehead, as she lay sobbing on 
the bed where she had at last plaoed Marion. 

Bertha throw her arm around her husband’s 
neck, and amid tears and blushes, she confessed 
how unhappy his indifference hod made her, and 
blamed herself, poor child, more than sho need 
have done, for the domestio trouble, declaring 
that now she saw that it was only her pride and 
haughty temper that had caused it all. 

Mrs. Hamilton was herself alarmed at the 
effects of her violence, as little Marion continued 
her soreams after being carried to her mother’s 
room, and she was about following to make what 
amends she could, when she saw her son go into 
the chambor. She awaited his return with much' 
impatience, and-when an hour passed by and he 
did not make his appe&ranoe, she felt that he 
was no longer under her authority, that her 
** kingdom was divided” already. This faot, com¬ 
bined with tho events of the day, and Bortha’B 


independent disposition, made her determine to 
accept an invitation from a bachelor brother, who 
had returned from South Amerioa but a short 
time previously, to take charge of his house. 

Cecil and Bertha in the meantime, were debat¬ 
ing as to the kindest mode of asking Mrs. Ham¬ 
ilton to leave, Bertha, with a sudden revulsion 
of feeling caused by her happiness, having in 
vain endeavored to persuade her husband to let 
her remain. Bat he was inflexible. He now 
understood both wife and mother too well, to see 
much chance for happiness in such an arrange¬ 
ment, and he had suffered too muoh for four 
years, to be willing to run another risk. 

They did not all meet again till dinner-time, 
when Mrs. Hamilton said she had received 
another letter from her brother that morning, 
renewing his request for her to live with him, 
and that flhe had already written to say that sho 
would accept the invitation. Both Cecil and 
Bertha breathed more freely, for it was an un¬ 
pleasant duty to ask a mother to leave the house. 

At the end of the week they were standing on 
the piazza steps, bidding Mrs. Hamilton adieu, 
though little Marion to the last, refused to be 
friendly. 

Many years havo passed since then, and there 
are other little feet now, beside Marion’s, patter¬ 
ing through tho garden walks and along the halls, 
and Bertha Hamilton has proved to be all that 
her Cecil’s fancy had pictured her, before he 
was married, nnd she only counts her life ns 
really begun since the departure of her mother- 
in-law. 
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THE INSOLVENT MERCHANT. 


DY ELLEN ASHTON. 


Mb, Lockwood hftd failed. After having been 
a leading merchant for thirty years, a series of 
heavy losses, combined with the insolvency of a 
friend for whom he had endorsed, forced him to 
stop payment. 

The sympathy for him wag general, as it 
usually is for an old man, who has a family 
and is unfortunate. But, after awhile, whispers 
began to be heard against him. It was snid'he 
had failed with fiis hands full: that some of his 
creditors -would not release him; in short, that 
he had sacrificed a long life of honesty in one 
hour of bitter temptation. Others prudently, if 
not charitably, held their peace, even though he 
made no retrenchment in his style of living, and 
though they secretly thought this fact suspicious. 

It was about a fortnight after his failure, that 
he called his head clerk into his private office. 

“ John,'* he said, for he had always called his 
confidential assistant, though now a middle-aged 
man, by his first name, “I wish to talk with 
you.” 

“Well, sir!” 

“This is the schedule of my debts, which you 
drew up—isn't it!” And he produced, from his 
private drawer, a document covering several 
pages. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I owe, according to it, sir hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“ That is the Bum, in round numbers. More 
accurately, six hundred and three thousand, ten 
dollars and fifty cents.” 

♦‘This is the schedule of my assets.” And be 
placed another document ia his clerk’s hands. 

“It is, sir.” 

“The asseU are about equal to the debts.” 

“Rather higher, sir. Six hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand, five hundred and twenty-seven 
dollars, and thirty-Beven cents, is the exact 
amount” 

“But they are not all good.” 

“Most of them are, sir.” And the clerk, as 
he spoke, looked up in surprise. 

“You are too sanguine, John,” was the an¬ 
swer. But the eye of the merchant, instead of 
meeting that of hia assistant wandered past Mb 
face. “Too sanguine. Yes 1 entirely too san¬ 
guine.” I 


“I think not 8ir. The house stopped, yon 
know, because it wouldn’t pay two per cent a 
month for money. You had plenty of securities, 
sir, but the banks wouldn’t discount them. If 
the assets are nursed, sir, they’ll produce nearly, 
if not quite enough to pay dollar for dollar.” 

“And leave me penniless,” said Mr. Lockwood, 
quickly. Then, coloring, he added. “ But of 
course that’s to be expected. However, this 
don’t alter the fact, that you look at these assets 
too favorably. You’re a younger man than 
myself, John, and apt to see only the bright Bide 
of affairs.” 

The clerk, who was honest as steel, thought, 
with a sigh, that he could not regard his em¬ 
ployer’s character, in aa bright a light as usual. 
This strange opening of the conversation, and 
the studied avoidance of his eye, made him, for 
the first time in his life, suspicious of Mr. Lock- 
wood. Ho could not speak, for the mournful 
feelings which this caused. 

“I have been going over these schedules,” said 
the merchant, “and have talked to one or two 
of the principal creditors. It would be folly to 
attempt paying dollar for dollar.” He began to 
speak rapidly. “Seventy-five per cent is as 
much as the estate is worth, and nobody but 
ourselves could make it realize that. If there 
was an assignment, the expenses would eat up 
thousands; and besides there would be a delay 
of several years. It would he really doing the 
best for the creditors to make a compromise on 
those terms. „Don't you think so? Watson & 
Couaey, Jones & Co., and other houses have as 
good as Baid they would come into the arrange¬ 
ment: and they, you know, are among the 
heaviest creditors.” 

The clerk still sought his employer’s eye in 
vain. Finding, from the silence, that it was 
expected he should say something, he spoke, 

“You did not offer an assignment, did you?” 

“Of course not Of course. That would be 
ruinous.” 

“It seems to me, sir, that is a question for 
the creditors to settle. If yon offor them your 
! assets, and they then refuse an assignment, 

! agreeing to take seventy-five per cent, the ret* 

| tlement will be fair enough, But,” he added, 

I hesitatingly, “while you hold tight to your bills 
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receivable, people will Bay they are at your 
mercy.” 

“Not at all. Not at all. Besides let people 
talk. They always abuse a man when he is 
down. It would be criminal in me to let an 
aBBignco eat up the estate in charges. Its hard 
enough to be ruined by endorsing for a false 
friend. I don’t know whether, in strict equity, 
it would not be more just that a hundred men 
should share the loss betweon them, than that I 
Bhould bear it all. After toiling a life-time, and 
having once had on independence, to be reduced 
to beggary, in this way, is very hard. No, I’m 
resolved that no assigneo flhall plunder me also.” 

“But is it you now? Is it not entirely the 
creditors? Surely, sir, the assets are theirs, and 
not yours.” 

“To he sure. Of course I wish to flee them 
paid. I’m only telling you what seems to me to 
be the best way to pay them. Surely, you’ll 
allow, sir, that I know more about my assets 
than they do.” 

“Yes, Bir.” 

“Can they do better than to accept my terms?” 

“Perhaps not, sir. Certainly not, unless you 
assist them.” 

“What do you moan?” 

“That you settle up the estate as their 
agent?” 

“Work for nothing, and find myself,” con* | 
temptuously retorted the merchant. j 

“Not exactly, sir. They’d allow you a fair j 
salary.” j 

Mr. Lookwood drummed on the table with liis j 
fingers. 

“You really are fool onough to believe,” he; 
said, at last, “that the estate could be made to 
pay dollar for dollar.” 

“I not onlybelievo it,” answered the clerk, 
warmly, beginning to bo indignant, “but I know 
it.” 

v(^te)obl pooh I” 

•*Av “Surely, Bir, I understood the value of those 
1 ttBsets. I’ve not had the control of your books 
for twenty years for nothing.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” 

The clork rose. 

“Is there anything more, sir?” 

Mr. Lockwood moved uneasily on bis chair. 
After a full minute of silence, the clerk repeated 
his quostion. 

“You are in a strange mood, to-day, John,” 
replied the merchant, looking down at the table, 
on which he still continned to drum with his 
fingers. “I never knew you so obstinato.” 

The clerk bowed. 

“If wo make an assignment”—how artfully 


was that we put in, as if the olerk was actually 
a principal—“you’ll be thrown out of employ¬ 
ment, and, in times like these, it will not be so 
easy to get a new place. You have a family 
too, remember.” 

The clerk sighed. 

“But if we settle the estate ourselves, paying 
seventy-five oents on the dollar, there’ll be a 
couple of years work for you, if not more; and, 
as you’ve been a faithful olerk so long, I’d not 
mind, at the winding up, helping you into busi¬ 
ness on your own account.” 

For an instant the Tempter whispered, “take 
the offer.” But John Masters, though a poor, 
was an honest man; and he held fast to his in¬ 
tegrity. 

“I’d cheerfully stay on my present salary,” 
he answered, firmly, though with emotion, “or 
even on a bare pittance—my wife and the chil¬ 
dren could live poorly for a year or two—if we 
were settling up the estate for the creditors in 
good faith-” 

Mr. Lockwood rose to his feet. He had gone 
too far; had committed himself; and was now 
repelled. There was nothing left but to assume 
surprise and anger. 

“What do you mean, sirrah?” he Baid, stamp¬ 
ing his feet. “You appear resolved to misun¬ 
derstand me to-day. How dare you insinuate 
what you do?” 

“Sir,” began the clerk, raising himself proudly 

to his full height. 

“Not a word. Go to your desk at onoe. 1 
see I was a fool to rely on your capacity, or 
gratitude, or anything else. Go, I say. I shall 

not need to consult you again.” 

That very day, the books, whioh had been in 
the olerk’s hands for twenty years, were taken 
from him; while he was despatched to a distant 
city, nominally to see after a hazardous account. 

: He was directed, from time to time, to remain 
I awhile longer and watch the debtor; in a word, 

■ ho was kept out of the way. 

I Meantime Mr. Lockwood called a meeting of 
his creditors. He laid both schedules before 
them; tendered his books for their examination; 
and gave verbally whatever information was 
sought. His assets he had marked as good, 
doubtful and bad; and he called in a clerk, 
temporarily promoted to John Masters* place, to 
verify his opinion. 

To do the successor justice, he was a dupe, 
not an accessory. Mr. Lookwood had, as it 
were incidentally, so thoroughly imbued the 
young man with his own views, that the testi¬ 
mony of this witness was but an echo of the 
merchant’s. 
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“You Bee, gentlemen,” Baid the insolvent, 
“that, after paying expenses, and allowing for 
losses, there’ll not be more than two-thirds, or 
three-quarters left. If the estate is oarefully 
settled up, it may yield Beventy-five per cent; 
if it is not, sixty will be the utmost it will pay.” 

He paused, and looking around at the blank 
faces, added hastily, 

“But I may say that no man can settle it so 
advantageously as I can. I have already des¬ 
patched my old and trusty clerk, Mr. Masters, 
to look after one of the heaviest accounts; and, 
indeed, would have gone myBelf, if I could have 
been spared. He writes to me more favorably 
than I had hoped. I have a few friends, I find, 
Btill left, who Jrnve offered to assist me. So, if 
you think best, I will run the risk of paying 
seventy-five per cent, giving a third in cash; a 
third in good endorsed notes at twelve months; 
and a third in the Bame kind of security at two 
years.” 

There yr&B silenoe for several minutes. Some 
of the oreditors were completely deceived, for 
they had always believed the speaker to be 
honest; and besides, they really knew nothing, 
and could know nothing, about the value of the 
assets. Others BUBpeoted he was misleading 
them. But these reasoned that they were in 
his power; that, at the best, an assignment 
would realize even less than he offered; and 
that it was most prudent for their pockets to 
dissemble and accept the proffered terms. An 

old merchant, who belonged to this latter class, 
said, therefore. 

“I, for one, shall take Mr. Lookwood’B offer. 
I had expected a better show, I confess; but 
there’s no use, I have learned, in crying over 


spilt milk. Who is the endorser, Mr. Lock- 
wood?” 

The endorser waB named, and proved trust¬ 
worthy. In reality, he was a capitalist, to whom 
the insolvent had paid a large bonus, besides 
hypothecating his assets, for the use of his name 
qb endorser. 

All the creditors, except two or three, con¬ 
sented to take the seventy-five per cent: and the 
few, who thus stood out, Mr. Lookwood finally 
paid, with interest in full. 

Before the two years was up, most of the 
paper, which had that period to run, was sought 
out and purchased at a usurious rate. We need 
not say that Mr. Lookwood was the buyer. 

The clerk, on his return, was discharged. 
Whatever he might suspect, he never knew what 
the estate realized, nor does anybody else except 
the insolvent himself. Without proof, John Mas¬ 
ters was too wiso to Bay anything; for often, as 
the law says, “the greater truth, the greater the 
libel” 

John Masters found employment finally, at a 
reduced salary, and is poorer now than ever. 

Mr. Lookwood lives in a fine house, at an ex¬ 
pense of six thousand dollars a year, or even 
more. Why can’t he? If his estate yielded a 
hundred per cent, as John Masters said it would, 
he saved a hundred and fifty thousand dollarB. 
Yet Mr. Lockwood thinks himself an honest man. 

Alas! there is a day of retribution coming for 
the merchant. It is of such persona that tho 
apostle writes:—“Go to now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl for your miseries that shall come upon 
you,” 

Better in that Last Day, to be poor John Mas¬ 
ters, than the rich insolvent. 
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ELVERTON VILLA. 


BT PANNIB MORETON. 


“Her eyes were bluo and tranquil as tho Summer Bkies, 

Her cheeks was fresh as op’ning love when, dow upon it lies, 

Her features far exceeded tho scalp tor’s rarest art; 

Her sweet smile was expressive of purity of heart. 1 '—Violet Vale. 


It was rather late one evening in early sum¬ 
mer, when Mr. Irving ’b family arrived at their 
country residence for the season. Very little of 
the surrounding grounds could be seen in the 
deepening twilight. But the air was filled with 
melody and laden with rich fragrance. Annie 
Irving lingered in the wide porch which over¬ 
looked the blue and sparkling waters of the 
Sound—over whioh the moon was rising in silent 
mystery. 

“Annie, my child, how often must I call you 
before you see fit to obey? I want your assist¬ 
ance. Fanny and Edward are tired and cross, 
and I cannot find the basket in which Bridget 
packed their things.” 

“1 will come in, mamma, direotly. I must 
have grown deaf to all voices except that of 
Nature, or I should have heard you call. But, 
mamma, can you wonder? only see what an 
endearing Bight! the waves dashing up against 
the ‘rock-bound shore,’ and then gracefully re¬ 
ceding hack: and listen to the melodious song¬ 
sters of the wood. Oh, mamma l I shall never 
want to hear Julien’s imitation of Katy-did 
again,” and Annie ran up stairs to assist sleepy 
Bridget in unpacking. 

The sun rose bright and cloudless the next 
morning, and Annie was up with the lark, gaily 
skipping over the rocks, and gathering pebbles 
on the Bandy shore. The younger children were 
wild with delight to be where there were real 
live cows and dear little chickens to feed. Mrs, 
Irving’s health, which had been declining rapidly, 
improved under the braojng air and sea-bathing. 

Annie had a dear little white pony which she 
used to ride, accompanied by mamma and the 
children in the carriage. Many a pleasant ex¬ 
cursion was made in this manner. • They would 
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frequently take provisions with them and have a 
little pic-nio party in tho woods, and siBter Annie 
would take her book and seat herself beneath 
some shady tree and pass tho time quietly, while 
the children romped and played over Nature’s 
velvet carpet. 

Time glided rapidly on, and the last summer 
month was drawing to a close. Oh, how quickly 
doeB time fly with the light-hearted and gay, yet 
ever lingers with a slow monotonous movement 
with thq weary and toil-worn. 

Mr. Irving began to think of returning to the 
city, as tho gentleman who owned the “Villa” 
was daily expected from Italy, where he had 
been passing several years. 

“Oh, mamma,” said Annie, one evening, in 
reply to her mother’s inquiry of what serious 
thoughts were passing in her mind. “I was 
thinking how Mr. Elverton could leave such a 
beautiful spot, such on earthly Paradise, to wan¬ 
der to’ a far country where, I am sure, he could 
find none fairer.” 

“Yes, Annie, Nature has indeed been lavish 
of her gifts here. But, dearest, you must re¬ 
member that there are many months in the year 
when all things do not look as beautiful. Before 
many weeks have passed, the trees and shrubs 
will be stripped of their bright foliage, and will 
bo decked with tho sombre tints of autumn, and 
not long after, Instead of walking on soft green 
grass, you will have to tread over frozen ground, 
and instead of gentle breezes fanning your brow, 
to face a keen and biting air. The blue waves 
of the sound will then look to you like a dreary 
waste of waters,” 

“Oh, mammal stop! I beseech of you do not 
make me discontented with tho present by anti¬ 
cipating tho future. But, mamma, it makes my 
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heart ache to think we may never perhaps visit 
this lovely spot again. I am attached to every 
buBb, and love those grand old rooks so much. 
Oh, mammal I cannot bear to think of going 
away. How I wish Mr, Elverton would part 
with his place. I’m sure he can’t prize it very 
much, or he -would not have left it. But when 
papa wrote to him to inquire his price and if he 
would sell, ho returned the answer that he would 
not port with Mb Villa for ten times its value.” 

“And I can’t Bay that I blame him,” said Mrs. 
Irving, “to have one spot which he can call 
‘homo,’ and which is associated in his mind with 
many tonder recollections, it would be indeed 
strange unless driven by dire necessity, should 
he Beck to dispose of it.” 

On the next Sabbath morning, soon after Mr. 
Irving’s family were seated in the little villago 
church, a gentleman entered and proceeded lei¬ 
surely up the aisle. Ho hesitated for a moment 
as he passed Mr. Irving’s pow, but perceiving 
that it was occupied, he passed on to one imme¬ 
diately in front. 

When the pastor’s solemn prayer was ended, 
he still sat with his head bowed upon his hands, 
apparently in deep thought—but as a low, silver- 
toned voice foil upon his ear murmuring the re¬ 
sponses, he involuntarily turned round to gaze 
upon a face, whose chief beauty was the expres¬ 
sion that rested upon it of guilelessness and 
purity. 

Anuio Irving’s eyes met that ardent gaze of 
admiration, and her own fell not to her prayer 
book, but to the floor. 

“Papa,” Baid Annie, os they were driving 
home'from churoh, “who was that gentleman 
who sat directly in front of you?” 

“That,” said Mr. Irving, turning a keen glance 
on his daughter who blushed deeply, “that was 


Mr. Elverton. I was not aware that he had 
come back, and as his return is a polite signal 
for our departure, we shall in all probability 
leave Elyerton Villa before next Sabbath.” 

“Pardon this intrusion,” said a manly voice 
the next morning, as the owner of it entered the 
sitting-room at Elverton Villa, “I was directed 
hither by a servant, who informed me I would 
find Mr. Irving within.” 

“Papa left for the city this morning,” said 
Annie, who chanced to be the sole occupant of 
the apartment, “hut if you would like to boo 
mamma, I will call her.” 

“Not for the world. Miss Irving, I presume,” 
he added, bowing, “I called merely in a friendly 
maimer. Though personally unknown to your 
father, I have corresponded with him frequently 
on business matters, and being in the neighbor¬ 
hood I presumed to call, being dependant for my 
reception upon a self-introduotion.” 

“Sister Annie,” said a sweet voice from the 
piazza, “Bister Annie, mamma says if you are 
not engaged, she would like you to go with Eddie 
and me Btrawberrying in the woods.” 

“In a few minutes,” said Annie, rising and 
going to the window, “tell mamma that I will.” 

“ Show you where strawberries grow in abund¬ 
ance,” said a voice at her side. “Now, my little 
friend, you will please call brother Eddie, and 
bring your own and sister Annie’s Bun-bonnet, 
and if perfectly agreeable to MiB8 Annie,” he 
added, bowing to her, “I should be most happy 
to become your pioneer.” 

And Mr. Elverton did become Annie’s pioneer, 
not only for one afternoon, but for life. 

Annie Irving was not called to leave Elverton 
Villa, but was prayed in such earnest tones to 
stay and become its future mistress, that Bhe 
could not refuse. 
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“ALICE GRAY.” 


BY GEAR 

It was a Bummer’s evening, and wo were ail 
seated in the pleasant parlor, where the breath 
of the June rosea came floating in through the 
open casements. * The winds had gone to sleep, 
and a gentle calm, that breathed its influence to 
the heart, rested upon everything around. It 
was an evening for poetry, or music—when wo 
have thoughts as pleasant as the dreams of 
angels, and are truly happy. My sweet sister— 
my little “Sing On,” as I playfully call her, was 
Beated at the piano, and turning around with a 
smile, asked what she should play for me. 

“Give me on old song,” I Baid— “one of those 
sweet old ballads, I heard years ago. I lovo 
them so, for they seem to broatho the very soul 
of music.” 

Appreciating my request, sho turned over the 
leaves of an old music-book, till she came to 
“Alice Gray;” and then the following words, 
wedded to sweet music, and sung with touching 
pathos, trembled on the evening air: 

“She’s all my fancy painted her, 

Sho’s lovely, she’s divino; 

But her heart, it is another’s, 

She never can bo mine. 

Yet loved I, as man never lovod, 

A love without decay; 

Oh! my heart, my heart is breaking, 

For the love of Alice Gray. 

“Her dark brown hair is braided. 

O’er a brow of spotless white; 

Her soft bluo eye now languishes, 

Now flashes with delight. 

The hair ie braided not for me, 

Tho oye is turned away; 

Yet my heart, my heart is breaking, 

For the love of Alice Gray.” 

“There!” said Ida, “that ib all I will sing 
you, for yon look so sad—but no wonder; I 
often wished I could learn the story connected 
with this touching song, as there must be one. 
Do tell it to me,” and Bhe left tho piano and 
nestled down by my side. 

“/—I know no story,” I replied, hesitatingly; 
but in truth she had just arouBed me from a 
reverie, in which I was tracing the circumstances 
that had called forth so sad a lay. 

“You know, dear Ida,” I continued, “as Fetiu* 
say b, ‘tales of love are far more readily made 
Ifcn remembered.* ” 

j&i*Then I will reply with HcUn—* Tell-tale, 
alike one.’ ” 


HOE MAY. 

“And I will commence like Fesius — 

‘Well then, my story says, there was a pair 
Of lovers once-■*” 

“May,” said Ida, slightly pouting her rose¬ 
bud lips; “tell it to me right, and in earnest— 
will you not!" 

I could not resist' the appealing glance from 
those dark eyes, and so, sitting there in the 
quiet gloaming, I told her the story of “Alice 
Gray.” 

Summer was just flinging her rosy enchant¬ 
ment over hill and dale, when Ernest Sydney, a 
young artist of great promise, left the crowded 
city, to rostoro bis somewhat delicate health, and 
revel awhile amid the beauties of Nature, so 
congenial to his tastes. He had labored hard 
the previous winter and spring, and produced 
soveral pictures, that had already won him a 
name—but alas! they did not win him gold, for 
he waa poor—and now his shattered health for¬ 
bade him to pursue his studies bo closely for 
awhile. So with his favorite pencil and sketch¬ 
book, ho started on his journey. 

EmeBt Sydney was a true artist and poet. 
Although in humble circumstances, genius had 
set her seal upon his noble brow, and in his 
brilliant, dark eyes, could be read high thoughts, 
ambitious longings, and bright dreams. Ah, 
what brilliant prophets of the future, are Youth 
and Hope! 

Either by chance or design, the second day of 
his journey found him in the beautiful and 
secluded village of Bcechdale, and after gating 
upon those sunny hills, and fair valleys, and 
drinking in the pure, fresh breeze that floated. 
; down from the distant mountains, he knew that 
! a lovelier spot than this could not be found, and 
I concluded to remain awhile. So Becchdale waa 
I thrown into a pleasant state of exoitement, when 
! it became known that a distinguished young 
[ artist had taken rooms at the village inn, and 

I many offers were made to him by the wealthier 
citizens for portraits, but he respeotfully de¬ 
clined, as recreation was ^hat he most needed 
at present. 

And now, day after day, the young stranger 
was seen climbin^the hills, and wandering by 
the streams, or lying beneath the shadow of the 
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trees, and sketching Borne quiet landscape sleep¬ 
ing among the hills, and smiling in its rich array 
of Bummer verdure. 

It -was while thus occupied, one sunny day, 
that the sweetest vision that over met the gaze 
of Ernest Sydney, crossed his path, and sent the 
warm young blood to his manly brow. He had 
just finished sketching a beautiful scene near the 
village, and was retracing his steps, when voices 
reached his ear, and the next instant two per¬ 
sons came in view—one an elderly lady, but the 
other a young girl, apparently about eighteen, 
and fairer than the brightest conception of an 
artist’s dream! 

Responding to the stranger’s respectful saluta¬ 
tion, the young girl for a moment raised her eyea 
to his, and that glance was enough to haunt him 
for a life-time. Momentary os it was, he seemed 
to road in it something to he folded to the heart, 
to dream over when alone, and wonder if they 
should ever meet again. 

Ernest Sydney had never met a woman he 
could love. Beautiful ones he had Been, but his 
heart had never thrilled beneath their gaze, till 
now. Ah, who shall say there is not a destiny 
marked out for us all, be it for good or for evil? 

“Surely,” thought Ernest, a3 ho walked 
Blowly toward tho village, “the possessor of 
such a face, and suoh eyes, must be gifted with 
all that man could wish for in woman—all that 
I have ever dreamed of, and longed for, with my | 
warm and passionate heart; and something tolls | 
me, wo shall meet again.” i 

Yes, Alico Gray was beautiful. It might well 
have been 8aid of her, in a poet’s language, 

u Grace was in her steps, heaven in her eyes, 

In every gosturo dignity and love.” 

Tho general expression of her face could only 
be called that of “hushed enthusiasm;” but 
when engaged in animated conversation, or when 
her sympathies were aroused, “ waves of feeling” 
seemed to break over it in quick succession, and 
gave it a wonderful fascination. 

Ah, what a power there is in beauty when it 
is lighted from within, by a fervid and enthusi- 
Astio soul. I have gazed upon faces where eyes, 
lips, and features “seemed to be drawn by 
love’s own hand,” but whore toul was found 
wanting, and tho charm was broken. 

Several weeks after the arrival of Ernest 
Sydney in Beeohdale, a largo pic-nio was held 
in the woods near by, and of course, tho young j 
artist was not neglected in the invitations. 

It was then he first became acquainted with 
Alice Gray. Ho roamed with her through the 
g\*apd old woods, and conversed with her on 


many subjects; and what a bright day that was 
to Ernest Sydney! A new life seemed to dawn 
npon him—a new image was enshrined within 
hia heart. It was a face and form he could 
now never forget; for the first sweet tones that 
ever thrilled those hidden cells, were the low, 
soft words of Alice Gray! 

But Ernest could not accompany her home, as 
he evidently wished to do, for a handsomo young 
farmer olaimed her attention during the after¬ 
noon, and did not quit her side any more' that 
day. It was very provoking,' of course; but 
| Ernest never paused to consider why it was so— 

; he only knew he had met a woman he could 
! love—aye, loved already—and he went to his 
hotel to dream, for he carried with him a bright 
presenoe that olothed everything with beauty. 
Alas! how many, like Ernest Sydney, have 
clasped a beautiful vision, and fondly cherished 
it till the idol was shattered, and tho whole 
world seemed desolate! 

Alice was a petted darling. The only child of 
wealthy parents, her every wish was indulged, 
and what wonder if she grow a little self-willed 
and proud-spirited. She knew she was beau¬ 
tiful, and could command admiration; and sho 
courted it. But Alice Gray was not, in heart, a 
coquette. ’Tis.true, sho was already solemnly 
engaged to a young man who loved her fondly— 
and she was not one that would break a vow lightly 
—but sbe was pleased with tho attentions of the 
young artist, who expressed admiration in every 
look and tone, and she saw no harm in passing 
some of her leisure hours in his society. How 
often this is tho case, when tho results that 
follow, are seen—too late! 

So Ernest Sydney became a frequent and wel¬ 
come visitor at Rose Cottage. Alico was pas¬ 
sionately fond of painting, as her portfolio well 
proved, for it was filled with sweet sketches; 
and Ernest, who was astonished at her skill, 
playfully asked whether she would become his 
pupil, and was still more astonished when sho 
readily acquiesced; saying that she had long 
ago wished to obtain a further knowledge of tho 
glorious art. 

Thus day after day, they were brought to¬ 
gether, sometimes roaming o’er the hills, to sketch 
some favorite view, or seated in tho pleasant 
parlor, where he would guide her eager penoil, 
or reveal the mysteries of . his divine art And 
oft-times tho pencil was thrown aside, and the 
leaves of some * loved poet turned over, - and 
favorite passages read: for there was a sympathy 
between them, and they knew they thought 
alike. 

But why need I linger over those sunny hours? 
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Ernest Sydney frequently met Mr.Brainard, the 
young farmer, at the cottage; hut he -was not 
surprised at this, for he^saw a great deal of 
other company there; and little did he think 
that Alice—Aw Alice, as he learned to dream of 
her—‘was betrothed to another. Ah, how a 
knowledge of that would have Bhut out the sun¬ 
shine, that now made tho earth bo fair and 
bright! 

Weeks passed—then months—and the fair- 
browed summer resigned her sceptre to tho 
golden Autumn, and was softly stealing away, 
ere Ernest Sydney thought of returning to tho 
city—so pleasantly had the hours flown by, and 
he could scarcely realize that they were gone. 
But he felt that he muBt dream no more, for 
there was work for him to do. And could he 
lay aside his dreams, and return with the same 
light and buoyant heart, with which he came ? 
Better, far better, would it have been for Ernest! 
Sydney, could he have done so; but there were 
sweet dreams he had cherished in his young 
bosom, he could not hush without many a heart- 
pang—many a bitter tear I 
It was night— 

"-a night when stars wore smiling 

O’er the lost day hushed to rest, 

And the earth lay like an Eden, 

Long ere Bin had stained its breast; 

And from clouds that flitted o’er her, 

Looked the moon's face, calm and pale. 

As a nun’s when careless fingers, 

Lift the dark folds of her veil 
When the pale flowers closed their leaflets 
On their bosoms, snowy-fair, 

Heeding not the zephyrs’ pleading, 

Hissing them with lips of air! 

When the waves with softest murmur, 

Broko upon tho moonlit shore, 

Low as when a maiden murmurs 
Vows, and troth-plights o’er and o’er 1” 

Alice and Ernest were seated alone in the 
parlor at Bobo Cottage, gazing out upon the 
moonlight, She had been playing and Binging 
for him some sweet ballads, little dreaming how 
he hung upon every word and tone, for how did 
he know but what they would be the last? 

“Alice,” he murmured, at length, “since I 
am soon going to leave these beautiful shades, 

I must tell you with my lips, what my actions, 
perhapB, have already confessed, that I love you 
—love you better than life—better than the 
whole world; and oh, to go baok into the busy 
world with the sweet assurance that I am loved 
—Alice, dear Alice, say that it is so,” and he 
clasped her soft hand, and gazed passionately 
into her face. 

And What answer read he there? Alas, it was 
paler than the moonlight without, and those 
pyea—those gentle eyes, whoso light had flashed 


into his very soul—were bent upon the floor, as 
she faltered forth in a low and trembling voice— 

“Mr. Sydney—forgive me— I never dreamed 
you had learned to love me thus, for I can never 
bo more to you than a friend—or a BiBter, if you 
| will. We have met too late. I am betrothed to 
one who loves me well.” 

“And you love him too? But what right have 
I to question you? It is past, and I have loved 
vainly, madly, and God only knows how well! 
Alice, you have made me wretched, but I forgive 
you, and the prayer of my life shall be for your 
eternal happiness! Farewell—but one kiss”— 
and he pressed his lips to her pale brow—“one 
kiss, the seal upon the tomb of hope; and now, 
farewell, forever!” and he rushed wildly from 
the room. 

“Ernest! Ernest! oh, do not leave me thus;” 
but he waB gone, and perhaps it was well; for 
had he returned at that moment, she would 
have laid her head upon his bosom, breathed to 
him how he was loved, and wept out the agOny 
that was almost killing her. But it was all over 
now, and the wretched girl sunk back upon her 
Beat, with the pale moonlight falling around 
her, the only witness of those bitter, bittef 
tears. 

* * * * # * 

It would be difficult to describe how Ernest 
Sydney passed that long and wretched night. 
One thought though, was ever uppermost—he 
I must leave Alice and Beechdale the next day— 

; he must tear his heart from those loved scenes— 

; he must be Btrong, and go baok into tho busy 
■ world, forgetting hours that had for a short time 
! been the very sunshine of his existence. 

And yet the image of that pale, pale face, and 
trembling form, would come back to him, and 
his heart would ask—did she not love him? 
Oh, even in his wretchedness, how dear was that 
thought 1 

No, he could not leave her thus. He would 
write to her—for he could not trust himself, to 
look upon her again—and beseech her to tell 
him all. It would bo a mournful pleasure to 
know even the worst, rather than he in doubt. 
When tho morning at length dawned, he hastily 
penned the following letter: 

“Dbabest Alice—T he heart that loved thee 
so wildly, must make its moon. I cannot leave 
your beautiful village, as I intended to do, 
without learning from your own lips, whether I 
am loved. It may be wrong to ask it—for you 
are another' *—but ohl I beseech you, by the 
happy hours we have passed together, refuse not 
to tell me all. Alas! why did wvpot meet in 
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earlier years—in childhood—for something tells 
me I am loved; but now, oh, cruel fate! we 
must be as strangers; yon will never see me 
again. 

“Pardon my wild words. Oh, Alice! can you 
dream how I have loved you—love you still ? 
*Tis the most beautiful dream I evor experienced. 
It seems as if I had been reading some glorious 
poem, and when once read, and its fiery words 
burned into the soul, it can never be new again, 
bnt 'twill linger round my heart—a sunny and 
beautiful memory—a soft echo from the ghost- 
haunted past, coming in lonely hours to sweep 
the heart-strings with a tender melody. It was 
sweet, this poem—this dream— 

“Twas bright, 'twas Heavenly—but 'tis past 1 

“And now, farewell! My heart has made its 
moan, and after waiting for a reply to this, I 
will go back into the busy world, and strive—to 
forget! May yon be happy! Ernest.” 

He despatched this with a messenger to Rose 
Cottage, and aftor waiting several hours, re¬ 
ceived a reply. Tremblingly ho opened the 
delicato noto, and after glancing rapidly over 
the small and beautiful band-writing, read as 
follows: 

“Ernest, dearest Ernest —I feel almost 
guilty in writing to you now , but you so earnestly 
request it, that I oannot refuse. I will not 
deceive you— I love you! but until last night, I 
never acknowledged it even to my own heart. 
But I am calm now. Duty-bids me love another 
better, for I am solemnly engaged, and I will be 
true. 

“Forgive me for all the sorrow I have caused 
you; and do not forget me, even when you have 
learned to love another better. 

* A placo in thy momory, dearest, 

Is all that I olnim; 

So pause and look back when thou heorest 
The sound of my namo!’ 

“Oh, I dare not trust myself to speak of the 
tears, the emotions, with which I read your 
letter! I must not. I am weary, Ernest— 
almost ill; and you will pardon a shorter letter 
than you must have wished. May heaven bless 
you. Farowell! Alice.” 

Ernest Sydney placed this little note next his 
heart, and left Beechdale the same day. The 
dream was over. His heart was now like a 
closed book, with faded flowers pressed between 
Us loaves, which he sometimes opened in his 
lonely hours, and sadly thought of the unfor- 
gotten past. 

But he labored diligently, and his youthful 


[ dreams were more than realized. Success 
crowned every effort, and at length he sought 
the Bunny land of Italy, to gaze upon the glorious 
creations of the master minds, and drink in 
| their inspiration. He spent a long and dreamy 
summer amid that homo of beauty, poesy, and 
| art—sometimes guiding his magio pencil, at 
j others, wandering dreamily along the sunset 
! waves, gazing into the strangely lustrous eyes 
| of Italia’s fair daughters, and listening to their 
[musical voices; but he carried the “dearer 
image” in his heart, and they exerted their 
; blandishments in vain. 

| Then he crossed the Alps into the German 
| land, and sailed down the glorious Rhine, gazing 
j upon its rock-bound shores, crowned with dark 
! old castles, and thinking over wild legends he 
I had read long before. But amid all his wander- 
! ings, and amid all this beauty, his heart still 
I ached for home, and at length he again sailed 
| for his native land. 

| Three years have passed. Rose Cottage is 
j still as beautiful os ever, for the flowering vines 
; have again wreathed their tendrils around the 

I low casoments, and the red roses blush in every 
nook. 

In the parlor are seated two persons. Mr. 

, Gray, poring over the morning papers; the 
! other a lady, gentle and beautiful, dressed in 
I deep mourning. It ia Alice Brainard—a widow 
[ now—and again an inmate of the dear old homo- 
| Btead. Ah, how very lovely she is, years have 
| but matured her beauty; and round her ripe, 
| red lips lingers the Bamo Bweet smile, and in her 
j eyes the sunny light that dwelt there of old. 
i She ia reading too—a volume of poems—one 
they read together; and perhaps her thoughts 
are now with the absent and the loved. 

“Alice,” said Mr. Gray, “I notice among the 
I distinguished arrivals in the last vessel from 
► Liverpool, the name of ErneBt Sydney, Esq., the 
| young American artist—a friend of yours, I 
believe.” 

The words were very simple, and Mr. Gray 
continued on reading; but they brought a deep 
blush to the fair brow of Alice, and the past 
came o’er her like a gush of old-time musio. 

A week passed, and one sunny day, a very 
handsome gentleman paused before Rose Cot¬ 
tage, and after glancing around with apparent 
emotion, advanced and lifted the massive knooker, 
whioh had scarcely sounded, ere tbo door opened, 
and he was shown into the parlor. Shall wo 
intrude, and witness the very pleasant, and very 
touching little scene that is being aoted there 1 
Ah, you imagine it all already, I know; for the 
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gentleman is Ernest Sydney—and Alice—Aw 
Alice now—rests her fair head upon his true and 
manly breast 


" And now for him, and him alone, 
Her eye shines bright and gny; 
Her heart, her heart is now his own, 
HU bride is Alice Gray.” 
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KATE CONWAY’S LAST FLIRTATION. 


BY ELLEN A 8HTON. 


Katb Conway prided herself on being an 
accomplished flirt. By the time she was eigh¬ 
teen, she had coquetted with half the beaux of 
the village. Her victims had been among all 
ages. There was Mr. Price, who had just put 
the large panes of plate glass into his windows, 
and who bowed over the counter in his white 
cravat, as he displayed with bewitching grace 
the last new silk for tho beauty’s inspection; 
there was old Judge Warner, with nine children, 
a fine estate, and a couple of gouty limbs; there 
was young Dr. Stuart; and there wero a dozen 
others, all of whom, if report was to be credited, 
had been lured on to offer themselves, but only 
to receive, in return, a look of affected surprise, 
an exclamation “dear me, I never thought of 
such a thing,” and a decided refusal. The suf¬ 
ferings of her victims no more moved Kate than 
do the tortures of the flies whom mischievious 
boys impale. She went on, month after month, 
and season after season, in her work of Blaying 
hearts, with the strong determination, by the 
aid of art and dress, to be irresistible to every 
bachelor she met. Now, however, that she ex¬ 
pected always to refuse her suitors. She had a 
vague persuasion, that, sometime, when she was 
between eighteen and twenty, tho exact period 
would depend upon circumstances, she would 
have her last flirtation; fall seriously in love; 
and marry like the rest of tho world. For to be 
an old maid was her especial aversion, ns it is, 
strange to say, of so many other coquettes. 

“Oh! Lilly, such news,” she cried, one day to 
her friend, “we’ve got a new lawyer in town. 
His name is up at Mrs. Bradlee’s window— 

* Henry Anderson, Attorney at Law and Solicitor 
in Chancery’—in splendid gilt letters on a new 
black japanned sign. I wonder whether he’s 
married or not.” 

“A solicitor for your affections is moro to the 
purpose, Kate, I suspect.” 

A few evenings after Kate Btood before her 
dressing-glass, preparing for a party, arranging 
some fragrant clematis sprayB in her dark 
hair. 

“I wonder, Lilly,” she said, for her friend 
was staying with her for a few days, “whether 
that * solicitor in chancery’ is sentimental or dig¬ 
nified; for the altitude of these flowers depends 


entirely on that;—shall they be high or low, 
graceful or queenly, a drooping spray above the 
ear or a starry coronal above the brow?” And 
so Kate rattled on, till she had finished her 
toilet, when, making a mock curtsey before the 
glass, she said, “My dear, you are quite charm¬ 
ing to-night, and Mr. Henry Anderson’s destiny 
is fulfilled.” 

Mr. nenry Anderson thought so himself, as 
Kate entered the rooms. He eagerly requested 
an introducion from Mrs. Bradlee and the few 
others whom he chanced to know. But Kate, 
for some time, evaded this, being too skilful a 
flirt to yield at once; though she contrived that 
he should always be in her vicinity and hear her 
most brilliant bon mots. 

The introduction was at last obtained by the 
young lawyer; the. lady was apparently indif¬ 
ferent, but nevertheless fascinating; and when 
she was led to the dance by another, Hurry 
Anderson followed her with his eyes, watching 
every movement. Kate was no ordinary coquette. 
The science of dropping glove3 and handker¬ 
chiefs, and of giving bouquets to gentlemen to 
hold was utterly beneath bo great a tactician:— 
these were the weapons, she was accustomed to 
say, of bread-and-butter Misses only. She moved 
far more skilfully, undermining tho citadel, to 
use her own phrase, before the garrison sus¬ 
pected that an attack was contemplated. 

“Lilly, he’s done for,” was her exclamation, 
as she threw herself into a chair, when she and 
her friend reached home. “But I must make 
assurance doubly sure. I must begin to read 
Coke and Blackstone, I’m afraid. It will be 
horribly dry, to be Bure; but then ho’s a catch 
worth having, lteally the chap talks well, and 
is quite rich, they say.” 

From that hour Kate made what she oailed “ a 
dead set” at the young lawyer. And, for a time, 
she really succeeded in entrancing him. He 
liked her for her Bprightlineas, her beauty, and 
her intelligence; for, to do her justice, Kate 
was both sensible and well read. Daring a 
whole month, Harry Anderson thought there was 
nobody equal to Kate.' On her part she omitted 
no opportunity, nor art, to enslave him. What 
wonder that Harry, little practised as he was in 
the wiles of coquettes, thought, for a time, not 
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only that she was the most charming of her sex, 
but that she actually loved him. 

Had Kate, with her many good qualities, pos¬ 
sessed a true and faithful heart, she might have 
been happy. We are not sure that, after the 
flirtation had begun, Bhe found herself more 
seriously interested than she had ever been 
.before. In her secret soul, perhaps, she loved 
Harry: only, with the perversity of her cha¬ 
racter, she would not admit it to herself. One 
day, Lilly jeated with her on the subject, saying, 

“How do you succeed with Coke and Black- 
stone, Kate? Ah! my beauty, there's an old 
adage, ‘Never play with edge tools.’ There, 
don’t blush so. I declare, you’ve turned as red 
as a peony.” 

“Foolishness!” 

“Now don’t attempt to deny it. Positively, 
it’s the old story of the ‘biter bit.’ Ah! Kate, 
I knew your time would come at last.” 

“You counted without your host then,” said 
Kate, pettishly. “I’ve been only flirting with 
Harry Anderson.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“On honor.” 

“We’ll Bee, my lady. But, remember, I’m to 
be bride’s-maid.” 

“ Pshaw 1^. And Kate, as she spoke, pettishly 
flung herself Kway. 

That night there was to be a grand party at 
Mrs. Overton’s. Piqued at the supposition thrown 
out by her friend, Kate received Harry coldly.; 
“We'll see,” she said to herself, “whether people 
shall hnve it to say that Kate Conway, in flirting, 
lost her own heart.” Her lover, undeterred by I 
ft first rebuff, soon returned to the oharge. 

“Pray,” ho said, “may I have the honor of 
dancing with you?” 

“No, I shall not dance to-night,” was the curt 
reply. And, fairly turning her back on him, as 
Lilly came up, she began to converso with her 
friend. 

Harry was, for a moment, bewildered. It was 
impossible to misconstruo such rudeness. Yet, 
he asked himself, could it be possible that Kate, 
after all which had passed between them, would 
intentionally treat him in this manner. Hence, 
though at first inclined to be angry, he finally 
persuaded himself that something must have put 
her out of humor. It was but charity, therefore, 
to give her another trial. 

Horry Anderson was, in faot, an uncommon 
person. He had strong sense, brilliant talents, 
and a high sense of justice. As ho Btood, appa¬ 
rently watching the dancers, he was reviewing 
his acquaintance with Kate, and the result was a 
conviction, that, for some unaccountable reason, 
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Bhe was beside herself that night. “ To-morrow,” 
he said, “she will regret it. I will not quarrel 
with her hastily.” 

But while he was forming these charitable 
conclusions, what was his amazement to see Kate 
led out to dance. His cheek tingled with anger. 

Perhaps she saw this, for she cast a look of 
triumph on him as he passed, and was soon 
chatting gaily with her partner, nay! bestowing 
on him her sweetest smiles. A Btranger, to have 
observed them, would have said that she was 
seriously in love with her companion. 

This conduot naturally produced a revulsion 
in Harry’s determination. He had believed her 
really attached to him, and, under that convic¬ 
tion, was ready to forgive and forget. But now 
he beheld her displaying exaotly the same em- 
pressement to another. 

“The heartless flirt,” he said, between his 
teeth. “ They told me Bho was a coquette, and 
fool that I was I I disbelieved it. But I am 
rightly punished.” 

Overcome by rage and mortification, and fool¬ 
ing himself unfit for such a scene, Harry turned 
to leavo the room. But, as he approached the 
door, a crowd blocked up the passage. Just 
at that moment Kate and her partner, having 
finished the figure they were dancing, stopped 
directly in front of Harry. They did not see 
the justly angry lover, and went on with a con¬ 
versation, which, at the first word, he knew 
related to himself. 

“Pooh! Harry Anderson!” said Kate, con¬ 
temptuously opening and shutting her fan, “how 
foolish you talk, Mr. Swanton. He’s a mere 
sprig.” 

“Then you won’t allow me to congratulate 
you?” 

“Ridiculous! Must one be expected to marry 
everybody one flirts with? Dear me, in that 
case, there’d be no amusement left.” 

Just at that moment, Kate, happening to turn 
around, saw the frowning and disdainful coun¬ 
tenance of Harry turned full upon her. She 
comprehended immediately, that she had been 
overheard. For a moment she turned as white 
aB a Bhcet. But, recovering herself, with that 
admirable dissimulation which flirting had taught 
her, she turned carelessly, to her partner, and, 
with a laugh, made a witty remark on their vis- 
a-vis, who was a rival belle. 

The blood of Harry boiled. All his love for 
Kate was gone, from that moment, forever. His 
was one of those natures, which, onoe deceived, 
never gave confidence again to the traitor. He 
had excused Kate, earlier in the evening, think¬ 
ing that her spirits, perhaps, had been ruffled 
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Bat for this wanton insult, for this hearties ( 
avowal that she was coquetting with him, h , 
had neither pardon nor excuse. 

He never visited her again. When they me ; 
in the street, he bowed stiffly to her, but tha , 
was all. If they encountered each other at , 
party, he confined himself to the most indifferen , 
remarks, and these the fewest possible. Occa 
sionally they were thrown together, at the house 
of mutual friends, where but a small number o * 
guests was present, and where necessarily tlici 
intercourse had to be more intimate; but at sue! 
times, he always confined himself to the mos 
general remarks, and exhibited to her, in a man 
ner too plain to be mistaken, that she had los 
all hold upon his heart. Once, they were lef 
tete-a-tele for a few minutes, and Kate availe< 
herself of the chance to throw all her old tender 
ness into her manner, reasoning that, if sin 
Coiled, no one would see her defeat. She di( 
fail, for Harry was as impassable as a marbh 


statue; and Bhe bit her lips in mortification for 
having, as she said to herself, demeaned herself 
to propitiate him. 

From that time a fatality seemed to follow 
Kate. The name of a flirt had now become 
affixed to her, for her intimacy with Harry had 
attracted general attention, and her heartless- 
ness met with universal condemnation. The 
beaux laughed ai^d chatted with her, but took 
care not to go further. If ever one showed 
symptoms of becoming too deeply interested, 
there were a dozen to put him on his guard, by 
saying, “she hasn’t heart enough to love any 
man, “she’ll only fool you, as she has done a 
dozen others, and as she did Harry Anderson.’* 

So Kate remains unmarried, and is fast be¬ 
coming an old maid. Harry is long since united 
to a lovely young bride, and all her old female 
companions have found partners for life: but 
Kate is still paying the penalty, and will pay it 
forever, by that last flirtation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Holmes, in a fow weeks, could use lior 
left arm nearly as well as her right; and this 
was the marvel of all who knew her, insomuch 
that old Mrs. Townsend, who had been “hauled 
up,” as she had it, for twenty years with the 
samo complaint, and a half-dozen ethers, or 
more, men and women, with unwieldy chronic 
maladies—such as neuralgia, tic doloreux, gout, 
dyspepsia, and asthma—came and said they 
must bo healed, if it was any way in his power; 
they had been sick so long; they had suffered 
so much; they were so tired of it! Drs. Grave¬ 
send and Collin laughed, when they heard what 
cases camo to him; laughed obstreperously when 

they heard that all the poor Irish were flocking 

to him in that sickly time, because McCormick 
had told them how lie, “Doetor-r-r Wetkergrcen, 
himself, had raised his son up from tlio dead 
intircly, n’most.” 

Dr. Joseph heard that they laughed; but he 
let it pass. And, quietly going his way, he 
healed many, so that moro and more business 
came into his hands, until he, too, had as much 
as he could do. Chiefly among tho poor, how¬ 
ever; for the poor nil over his quarter of tho 
city, had got it into their heads how kind and 
attentive he was; how he had been heard to say 
that he hoped he would try as hard for McCor¬ 
mick’s boy, os ho would if he wero the Presi¬ 
dent’s boy; that, if ho would not, he was no 
follower of the Saviour, certainly. There were 

other physicinns there at M--, they thanked 

God! who would say tho same; who would do 
tho same. Large numbers went to them; and 
still there were large numbers left for Dr. 
Wethergrecn. And they liked to go to him; to 
do tho little that they could for him, because ho 
was poor, like them; because, like them, ho was 
having a tough stni|>gle in the great world. 

At ono poor room, that, for a long time ho 
visited daily, he found often some new comfort 
that had crept in and taken its place while he 
was away. Glasses for the medicines came, and 
little plates to cover them close; silver spoons, 
fresh covers of the whitest linen on the stand 


where the dishes were kept; fresh napkins to 
be used about the bed; fresh bed-olotkes, finer 
than any that belonged in that house, marked 
“0. Phillips,” in delicate characters; and good 
dishes for the family tablo came, as Dr. Joseph 
know; for dishes of beautiful ware were often 
there on the shelves and on the table, side by 
side with the burned and battered dishes. 

When the child became better, bo that she 
could again hold her playthings in her hand, Dr. 
Joseph found her amusing herself one day with 
a tiny willow basket, filled with artificial flowers. 

“See!” said the child, turning up her pale, 
sick face. “Doria give it to me. Doria Phil¬ 
lips.” The little flattering hands put it out 
toward the doctor, and left it there on tho edge 
of the bed for him to see it “Doria give it to 

me,” repeated the child. “She’s a good Doria.” 

“Who is she? who is Doria, little one?” 

“She’s Doria Phillips. She coma here; she 
and Caddy. Caddy’s good too; didn’t you know 
it?” again lifting the large eyes. 

“No, I didn’t know it, Roxy. Who are 
they?” he added, addressing the mother. 

“Why,” began she, hesitating and preparing 
her words; “They’re the ones that have been 
coming here all along. You’ve seen how com¬ 
fortable things have been here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, its all their doing. I hadn’t ought to 
say anything about it,” she added, after a pause. 
“I’ve wanted to tell you, a hundred times,” with 
filling eyes. “But they—or Doria, at least, told 
mo not to. She told me that if I lisped a word 
of it, Bhe should be offended with me. So I 
mustn’t. I might tell about Caddy; for she 
don’t care. She don’t seem to think or care 
whether anybody knows it, or not. But Doria 
told me not to mention either of ’em to you. She 
said she had her reasons. I don’t know what 
they are, I’m Sure.” 

“No;” interposed Dr. Joseph, giviDg the 
basket back to the child. “But you do per¬ 
fectly right to respect them, whatever they are.” 

Then he gave directions and went 

Now, it had been so all along, that Dr, Joseph 
visited little Roxy lost on his round; so that he 
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was always there about noon. But, in the i 
course of a few days after this, two or three of 
his patients were off his hands, and he was 
round to Mrs. Mercer’s by a little past eleven, j 
And he found Doria and Cad both thero; Doria j 
standing with her bonnet in her hand, talking j 
with Mrs. Mercer; Cad sitting by the bed, with j 
her hands where Boxy could see what they were j 
doing, cutting out rows of paper-girls and boys. 
Well, when he came in, Doria, smiling a little, 
blushing n little, bowed herself a little in pnssing | 
out by him, nnd was gone. He only saw of her, 1 
that she had what people call “a homely but j 
very intelligent face;” that her features were ! 
what people call “largo and irregular,” but that j 
there was something fine about them, after all; 
something exceedingly delicate and fair, from | 
the clear white skin, and the bluo veins showing j 
themselves through. And in part, perhaps, from 
the light drab dress she wore, nnd the very light 
rose-colored ribbon about her throat. Cad, 
laughing In a low, musical way, to seo Doria 
run, composedly kept her place; and was intro¬ 
duced in form, as “Miss Phillips—Caroline 
Phillips,” to Dr. Joseph. 

“What made Doria run so?” asked Rosy, 
laughing, and with her eyes on the doorway 

where she disappeared. The child laughed on 
and on, as if the slight frame would be shaken 
to pieces. “She couldn’t help it,” she said, 
when they remonstrated. “Doria run so;” and 
then she laughed on. 

“What did make Doria run bo, Miss Phillips?” 
asked Dr. Joseph, Bmiling. 

“She is shy,” Cad said. “She ib afraid 

that-” indeed, Cad couldn’t tell him. She 

would ask Doria what made her run so, when 
she went home. And Dr. Joseph's last words to 
her, as ho stood with his hat, ready to go, was, 
“Don’t forget to ask Doria what made her run 
bo, Miss Phillips. You won’t?” 

“No, I won’t;” with the musical laugh, and 
bowing her adieuB. 

The next morning, it happened that he came 
up with the Misses Phillips, ou his way to the 
post-office. They, also, were going to the post- 
office; and so he had their company. 

“What made you run, Doria?” he asked, 
laughing, almost as soon as he was introduced. 
For ho knew by the liveliness in the eyes of both 
the BiBters, what was in their thoughts. 

“Because,” she began, with something half¬ 
merry, half-defiant in her air. 

“Because-” 

‘‘Yes; I can’t tell you to-day.” 

“Will you tell me any day?” 

“Perhaps I will. I don’t know.” 


“What act shall I render, of penance or of 
service, to make sure of your telling me, some 
day?” 

“You must just go your way, and not mind 
me any more than you would if I were a leaf on 
the wind.” 

By-thc-by, the reader does not know that 

October had come at M-; that, already, at 

I M-, some of the leaves were sere on the 

trees, and some of them falling. Did the render 
think of this? A leaf went by them as they 
walked. It was this that suggested Doria’s 
comparison. 

“I shall mind the leaves that go by, then, not 
a littlo after this,” replied he, laughing. “Now, 
I shall cross over to Miss Caroline’s side. I 
shall ask Miss Caroline if she don’t think this 
one of the pleasantest of days. 

Miss Caroline did. Bliss Caroline was glad 
the hot summer was over; glad that the autumn 
days hnd come, when poor, old fading Nature 
takes so grand an aspect; when the winds go by 
with so grand a sound. She was glad winter 
j was not far off. 

j So did Dr. Joseph like the autumn. So did 
| he look forward to the winter. But autumn was 
| certainly not the time for any great cxbiliration. 

; It was, after all, a sort of burial time. It could 
! be, as he thought, a rich, grand, good time, only 
! to those whose clear faith in resurrections of all 
! sorts, helped them to perceive a sublimity in nil 
! the processes, both slow and quick, through 
which a beautiful new life comes, in its time. 

Miss Caroline thought the same; and her beau¬ 
tiful eyes had a softer expression, her voice a 
sweeter ripple, as she assented. As for Miss 
Doria, sho was over there on the other side of 
Miss Caroline, walking demurely, and not onco 
raising her eyes, not once speaking—only to say 
“Yes,” once, when Cad asked her if she didn’t 
think it true, that which Dr. Wethergreen had 
just said. 


CHAPTER X. 

“Say, Doria! good Doria! what made you run? 
What makes you to this day, so stiff with me 
(only now and then, when, for a moment you for¬ 
get what you are doing?) What is it? You shall 
tell me now, or I will bo angry and stay away, 
until tomorrow evening, I Resume.” HeBmiled 
a’little; but he was earnest and grave, withal. 

November had come! Thanksgiving was close 
by. He hnd been out and in of late^ as if he 
were the brother of the daughters, the son of 
the mother, who was early widowed, and who 
had no Bon. He had met Caroline Cunningham 
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there, one time and heard her say, ‘‘You! I’m 
bo provoked, I don’t know what to do! Mrs. 
Jones, tho dumpieBt, dowdiest woman in all 

M-, you know, has got her a dress just 

like my new one; exactly. And has it trimmed 
like raino; in a peculiar way, you know. I had 
mine trimmed so, that there needn’t be another 
like it. I’m mad! They say, that, whenever 
any one admires it, or looks at it, she tells them 
it is just exactly like Caroline Cunningham’s. 
Caroline Cunningham has got a dresB just like 
it. Ain’t it too bad?” 

To this and a good deal more like it, he had 
seen that Doria just listened with her accustomed 
quiet and good nature; that Cad only laughed, 
and, as she looked over her worsted, said, “Ah, 
I wouldn’t caro if I were you.” 

“"Will you toll me?” he repeated. He had 
boon waiting for Doria to tell him why she had 
been so shy and reserved with him from the be¬ 
ginning. 

“Yes, I want to; for then I shall be easier 
when you are about Then you will understand 
me, let me do or say what I will. Still, I don’t 
know how to say it; for it shows perhaps a want 
of trust in your manliness. But I do know, Dr. 
Wethergreen,” now looking him earnestly in the 
face, “I have seen men ns sensible and as little 
vain, perhaps, as yourself, who, if a simple lady 
of my age, (past the age when most girls are 
married, or engagod to bo married, as you know) 
if she is unreserved and cordial with them, when 
she likes them, just as she is with the women 
that Bhe likes; if she is glad to seo them, when 
they come and lets them see it unequivocally 
that sho is; sorry when they go, and if she lets 
them see this too, just as she would let a female 
friend Bee it; and if, aa Bhe is inclined, out of 
the rare pleasure she has in their rare good com¬ 
pany, sho says with her friendly looks and tones, 
‘Como again; come whenever you feel disposed; 
we shall always be glad to sco you,’ they believe 
that sho thinks of nothing in the world but of 
marriage, and of having them for her husband. 
They believe that Bhe smiles to this, and modu¬ 
lates her voice to this end, says 'Como again,’ 
to this end.” 

“Ah, Doria!” 

“ They do! as sensible men as you, Dr. Wether- 
green; for I have both heard and seen it. I’ve 
felt it too,” with uflBteady tones, “more than 
once. For I like gentlemen’s company. I like 
to talk with them. I am spontaneously inolined 
to be unreserved with them in whatever I say; 
but I can’t bo. I have to watch myBelf, my eyes, 
my lips and my whole manner.” 

“This is too bad, Doria, if you think so!” 


said Dr. Joseph, with deprecating looks and 
tones. 

“I know so;..for, aa I told you, I have seen it 
and heard it; against others and against myself.” 
Again she bowed her head and spoke with shaken 

tones, 

“So I keep myself, ia a way, braced up, as 
you have seen me, when stogie gentlemen whoso 
age and position would seem to indicate them as 
suitable for me, are about.” 

Dr. Joseph now laughed heartily. Doria half 
laughed and half-cried. 

“So, Doria?” 

“So, Dr. Wethergreen, I am never truly myself 
with you, nor with any other unmarried gentle¬ 
man ‘of a certain age,’ that I like. If, one mo¬ 
ment, or one hour, I forget my caution and ohat 
! and laugh, on and on, as I would with a friend 
| who already has a wife, or a betrothed, in the 
! next I recollect myself; and then I long to say 
| to you or to him, ‘I wouldn’t marry you, sir, if 

j you think I would. I like you and like to talk 
| with you; but I wouldn’t marry you if you were 
1 made of gold; or, rather, unless you were made 
of gold, and so, fit for being taken to the mint 

and afterward used for benevolent purposes.*” 

Dr. Joseph fairly went off his feet, laughing. 

! And Doria laughed now without any tears in her 
| eyes. 

j “If I were beautiful, like Caddy and many 
| others, I should feel differently,” Doria added, 
;when they had had their laugh out. “For a 
; beautiful girl does not presume, if she advances 
: even bo far. Or, if she., does, all the allowance 
I in the world is made for it, for her loveliness’ 
sake.” 

“Ah, Doria! you don’t know!” 

“Yes, I do. I have had a ohanoe. I have an 
: uncle who is a fine man, and a rich one, and a 
widower. I have two cousins who easily attract, 
or, at least, who think they do, without intend-' 
ing it; even intending fairly to not attract; and 
I have heard what they have to say. It is in 
a few words of delicate utterance with them, 
always; for they are gentlemen. But I would a 
thousand timeB rather carry myself round stiff 
as Mrs. Ispohin, all the days of my life, than 
that such things should be Baid of me by such 
men as they are; rather than see the shrugging 
of shoulders, even bo slight, and the lifting of 
the eyebrows, when my name was spoken. It 
is you that don’t know about these things, Dr. 
Wethergreen.” 

“I mean that you don’t know the oharacter of 
your face and its expression, when you under¬ 
rate it as you do now, and as I have heard you 
more than once before. I like your face.” 
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“I too like it; but I know that it i8 a homely 
face, for all that. No, Dr. Wethergreen! I know 
what you would undertake to make me believe. 
I do not want to believe it, trust me. I am 
willing it should be just as it is. I like my very 
homely face as well as Caddy or any one can 
like her very beautiful face. All is, a beautiful 
woman can go her ways, a homely one can go 
hers; but hers must be quieter, more unobtru¬ 
sive, else shoulders and eyebrows are lifted very 
high in some quarters; especially, especially , if, 
like this homely woman who makes such long 
speeches this evening, Bhe really likes to talk 
often with those gentlemen who are really worth 
talking with, and if like her they are impulsively 
apt to show their likings.” 

“Well, we will let it go so. But I dare say 
you have ten apprehensions where you need not 
have more than one.” 

“I dare say. But one can never know.” 

“And this is what made Doria run so?” 
laughed Dr. Joseph. 

“Yes.” 

“What made her take such pains to conceal 
her goodness to Mrs. Mercer and little Roxy?” 

“Yes. One thing more, and then you must go 
home; for I engaged to go over to Lowell atreet, 
to come home with mother and Caddy. I was 
to be there to take my tea with them; and you 
see,” directing his attention to the mantle clock, 
“it is quite time.” 

“What is the one thing more?” 

“Why, I am just as sure,” she said, speaking 
with emphatio earnestness, “that neither would 
you marry me, as that I would not, under any 
circumstances, marry you. So there it is; the 
whole affair, before our eyes. I shall know , after 
this, that you will not misconceive my meaning 
and purposes. I can be ever so glad to see you; 
can tell you, in all manner of ways, that I like 
you, and you will understand that it is as I 
would like a brother. Exactly. That is, as I 
would like a brother who was well read, genial 
and manly, like yourself.” 

“I thank you, I am sure, Doria,” Baid Dr. 
Joseph, with a kind voice, with kind eyes. 

He shook hands with her; left his “regards 
for mother and sister Cad,” and was gone; gone 
with bounding, sinewy tread. 

Doria, her lips parted with a well pleased ex¬ 
pression, looked after him until he was out of 
sight. Then she went, singing a pleasant air 
with good, grateful words to it, to prepare for 
her walk. 

She went, softly humming the same pleasant 
air, as she crossed the square where few people 
were. And she said more than once within 


herself—“It is so good to be thoroughly under¬ 
stood!” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Bibdy was not so much to Dr. Joseph in those 
busier, more prosperous times, as in the old days 
when he sat and waited, with none but her to 
comfort him. He loved her as well as ever, 
though; and admired her more; for when he saw 
how glad the little creature was when he came; 
how one minute she lifted her head and “poured 
her throat” in the long, long melody, and the 
next came eagerly dinging to the bars that sepa¬ 
rated them, pressing her breast against them, ho 
knew how much Bhe loved him, and how much 
she missed him when he was gone; and then he 
called her, with the tenderest voice, “Contented 
little thing!” and “Darling!” and told her, hold¬ 
ing her to his breast or cheek, with both hands, 
that she was the dearest, best bird in the whole 
world, to sing and eat her dinner, and be so busy 
when he was gone; for Nan had many a story to 
tell about how birdy sang “all to herself” when 
he was gone; about how she went in once and 
she was busy eating her seed, another time and 
she was in the bath “trying to see how far she 
could make the water fly.” 

Little Kate eame often tripping to see the bird 
and little Nan; for soon, between the girls, there 
Bprang up a close liking. The delicate, town- 
bred Kate taught Nan all the prettiest steps she 
had learned at Mrs. Bundy’s school, and many 
still prettier ones, that she herself, out of her 
graceful Bpirit, improvised as she taught. Non, 
the practical, the round-cheeked, the round- 
limbed, the farm-bred, “took the steps” as well 
as she could, any way; and when out of breath 
with it, as she soon was, always, she threw hei- 
Belf into the wide arm-chair, made room for 
Kate; and, when sho came, they sat there very 
lovingly, very contentedly together, while Nan 
taught Kate the Lord’s prayer. Both of the 
fatherless ones thought this very beautiful— 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” They both 
loved to say that, and to repeat it, before going 
on with the rest. 

Mrs. Ambrose took comfort in hearing the 
words, as she went about her work, or eat at a 
window with her sewing. She loved all the 
dear Scripture words of protection and conso¬ 
lation; for once more was her boy far from her, 
in the rough world where so many dangers lay. 
She had heard from him once. He had reached 
San Francisco safely and was well. 

“But I have a prodigiously uncomfortable 
feeling about the heart, mother and little Nan,” 
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he wrote, “at every thought of the dear old 
places, and the dear old friends in them. I had 
when I left, and before I left, all along, when¬ 
ever I thought of it. It was qb if I were wrung 
and twisted and screwed; and I wonder what 
made me come. I suppose it was the New Eng¬ 
land blood in my veins, the New England cordage 
along my bones and in my muscle3. I imagine 
it was that. I remember that some English 
writer or other, who saw how, in our country, 
tho son breaks away from the father, and both 
the father and the son from the old homestead, 
laid it to lack of attachment to friends and places. 
He didn’t understand it at all. His old blood is 
bo different from our new, you see.” 

His word to Dr. Joseph was—“Take good care 
of mother and little Nan. Don’t let them miss 
me.” 

To his mother and Nan it was—“Be cheerful 
when lam away, that you may write and tell me 
that you are cheerful, that poor Jo may find it 
pleasant with you.” 

He sent enclosed two little rings of California 
gold, one for Nan, one for Kate. The rings, the 
grateful thoughts and words of the giver, that 
had their origin in the gift, were, after all, the 
most beautiful links of the band that kept those 
girls togother. 

Ambrose came across Ike Allen one day just 
before he left. It was a raw, early-October day; 
and tho little fellow was purple and curled up in 
his old, thin, Bummer suit. 

“Cold?” asked Ambrose, with his hand on the 
boy’8 head, and looking down with a smile into 
his face. 

“Kind o’ cold,” shuddering from head to foot. 
“Mother’s goin* ter git mo some good, warm— 
some good, warm clothes”—he repeated the 
words as if his mind liked to dwell on them— 
“’b soon ’a she can. Father's lame, ye see. He 
havn’t got but ono foot, any way; and that’s got 
Bores on it.” 

Ambrose had heard hpw cunning lies aro told 
to impose upon the credulous. The memory of 
it camo now in the way of a caution; but he 
whistled it off, trusting in the honest face; and, 
above all, pitying the curled-up, shivering frame. 
He said, “Come—come with me, Ike,” to the 
boy; took him round to Tenney’s; and, in a few 
minutes, the boy was running homeward in a 
warm glow and with his bright eyes sparkling, 
“to show ’em ter mother! ter mother!” This 
was what he Baid to the laughing Ambrose, when 
he darted out of the shop on his way, habited in 
his strong, thick clothes, and carrying his old in 
a bundle. 

Ambrose went one dny to the old homo of the 


I architect. He wanted, at the least, to see him, 
and show him a friendly face. But'he had gone 
and left no sign of returning, or of his exact 
whereabouts. He should go first to Boston, 
where he learned his art, he told his neighbors. 
He thought he should soon go from there to 
some of the western cities; but was not certain 

I of the measure. At any rate, wherever he went, 
whether he ever saw them again or not, his 
memory of their sympathy in his trials would 
always be kept fresh; would always do this one 
great thing for him, make him love his race 
better, and believe more confidently in the good 
there is in the human heart, ready to come out 
into exercise when the strong circumstances call 
for it. 

Mr. Harvey’s horse and carriage were, all 
along, at Dr. Joseph’s service, whenever he had 
need of them to visit patients out of the town; 

I and would be, their owner told Dr. Joseph, with 
sincere eyes on his face, until he was abundantly 
t able to keep them of his own. 

| Mrs. Harvey knew and remembered all the 
young doctor’s favorite dishes; bo that, not a 
week passed, in which honest little Willy did 
not come and get hold of his finger, to lead him 
j off, as he said with bright eyeB, “over to our 
! house to see what we’ve got for you!” 

► Mrs. Holmes was forever putting her right 
I arm to all manner of movements and tests, to 
j reassure herself and others of this—of this; that 
i it was in all respects equal to her left; in some 
! respeots superior. And it was Hr. Wethergreen, 

! with his cold water and his little pills and pow- 
! ders, that had done it! She sont for him to 
! come whenever there was the slightest pretext, 
j Her husband was willing. He was as anxious as 
| herself to evinoe his patronage of the young 
; practitioner. But he often laughed at her. And 
one day he told her that he believed Bhe would 
i now and then bump the boy s’ heads together to 
get up bruises on them, to be in v?ant of some of 
Dr. Wethergreen’B arnica, if nothing else would 
turn up. 

Drs. Gravesend and Coffin were almost done 
laughing and shrugging their Bhouldera about 

; “Dr. Wethergreen’s practice.” They tried Borne 
times to Bay something facetious tending that 
way; but were themselves conscious of failure. 

And thus matters stood when Thanksgiving 
came; when Dr. Joseph, after having break¬ 
fasted with his aunt and little Nan, after having 
made it sure that Kate and her mother‘would 
come to dine and spend the rest of the day with 
them, went into the cars and sat down with 
folded arms, to be takon to his father’s house. 
Ho had not been there since Thanksgiving, a 
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year ago; when, 00 far as his own affairs were 
concerned, he could only say, “By-and-bye, 
father! by-and-bye, mother,** and so on. 

Now he could have other things to tell them; 
and he longed to be there. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tub winter was ended. It was lato evening, 
of the lost day of the last month; and Dr. Joseph 
sat, with the book he had been reading open, 
under his hand, thinking it over. He could see 
that his patronage, the favor with which he was 

regarded there at M-had been steadily 

increasing; insomuch that, whichever way he 
went now, warm, friendly eyes beamed on him, 
friendly hands took his to their grasp. Espe¬ 
cially the poor Irish blessed him; when by care¬ 
fully watching his ways they satisfied themsevcs 
that now, with the rich calling him and favoring 
him, he was just as faithful toward them, just 
as patient and as tender, as when he had none 
but them and a few others as poor and humble 
us they. 

He was thankful for this; thankful that to so 
many homes he had gone with healing on his 
hands; but he mourned for little Kate, whose 
beautiful feet lay so still then beneath the sod. 
Her Father in heaven called her; and his utmost 
care by day and by night had no power to stay 
her going. He thought of the child’s animated, 
beautiful life, of all she was worth to her mother, 
to him, and to the large numbers of relatives 
and of “little mates,** as she called them with 
loving voice; and his heart was sick, that, for all 
he could do, she had passed away. He felt thcu 
that for all varieties and degrees of success here 
on the earth, there are painful drawbacks; that 
in the midst of them there comes often to us 
this lesson that we so often need—“Lean not on 
earth; ’twill pierce thee to the heart.” His mind 
dwelt on the lesson as it comes in the poet’s 
words, and in the Saviour’s—“Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upou earth.” And he 
prayed that ho might be kept from setting his 
heart on any earthly success, any earthly good; 
that when the good, the success, the treasure 
came, he might take it into faithful hands, take 
it with a grateful heart, to be sure; but with a 
fidelity, a' thankfulness, turning first and last, 

and in the midst of all times to God. 

Kate kept saying, “Our Father who art in 
heaven,” with beautiful eyes, with a thrilling 
voice.. She died as sheBaid, “Our Father.” He 
thought of this; thought how all the dying call 
upon the Father and the Saviour. And out of 
a heart melted at once into penitence and high 


resolve, he asked of the Father that, not only in 
the hours of his death, but in all the hours of 
his active life, he might remember Him and call 
upon Him. 

Tranquilized and softened by his reflections, 
Dr. Joseph’s thoughts went back and forth, back 
and forth, through the bright winter days, the 
genial winter evenings; turning oftenest, as it 
must be confessed, to some rooms out on east 
Hanover street, where curtains and carpets and 
gilded volumes were radiant in the light of gas 
and of a glowing coal fire; and where faces were 
radiant with the welcome for him, with the in¬ 
ward intelligence, the inward enjoyment of life. 
He saw a lady of fifty-five in mourning, with a 
delicate face and thin black curls shading it, and 
with a quiet, high-bred nir, who often looked up 
from her work or her reading to speak, or to 
smile at something the rest wore saying. He 
saw a lady “of uncertain age;” (only Dona’s 
age was no uncertainty to him; she had told him 
long ago that she was twenty-eight; just his 
age) saw her frolicking merrier than any kitten, 
when only himself, Caddy and mother, and those 
that she loved were about; and saw how, when 
. widower Curtis and bachelor Blake came in and 
put their cye3 on her, she wore, at once, the old 
manner ho remembered seeing in old times set 
up against himself; the manner half defiant, half 
humorous, half earnest and grave, (if the reader 
i till only, this once, allow us so many halves!) 

He saw a younger girl, a more beautiful, a 
stiller girl, who sat contentedly at Doria’s feet 
and looked up to her. He saw that her whole 
being brightened when lie came; and often, at 
other times, when he spoke to her, and when 
their glances met. He understood, now that he 
thought long and closely about it, that ns Doria’s 
face and bearing, even in her utmost friendliness 
and unreserved cordiality toward him, said, as 
plainly as her lips bad ever done, “I like you; 
but I wouldn’t marry you if you were made 
of gold”—so Caddy’s, the dear, sweet-voiced 
Caddy’s snid, “L love you. I will bo anything 
to you that you ask.” 

But he would not ask her to be anything to 
him, poor as ho was, in debt as he was. He 
would never need her so much as then; he be¬ 
lieved that thiB was true. He could understand 
very well how happy it would make him, if she 
eat by him then, as so often he had seen her in 
the winter evenings sit by Doria, with her hands 
clasped, lying on his knee, and her sweet face 
upturned to his. But ho would never take her 
away from her life of ease and plenty at home, 
and bring her to share his life of self-denial and 
uncertain prosperity. If another yearthoroat 
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M-did all for him that ho might reason¬ 
ably hope, he could ask her I And-- 

But he would think no more about it He 
would put Caddy and the home with Caddy in 
it away from his thoughts and go to hia rest 
that to-morrow he might be fit for his duty. He 
would so discipline his heart that his loye should 
not fill it or engross its powers. He would not 
stay by any idol; but God helping him, he would 
go steadily forward in ripening his capacities for 
rendering and receiving good. Then if the time 
ever camo when he could bring Caddy to his 
home, he would be found worthy of her; worthy 
and able to take her by the hand and lead her, 
through all her life with him, close beside the 
still waters. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“What is my sister Caddy thinking about?” 
It was Dr. Josoph who asked the question. He 
.had been accustomed all through the spring and 
summer, to call both Doria and Caddy “sisters,” 
and Mrs. Phillips “mother.” He and Caddy 
were walking with a large company—from whom 
they woro just then a little separated—noar the 
Falls above M-. 

“She is thinking that this is a beautiful world, 
and-” 

“Well?” smiling, and with his oyos on hers. 

“And that we who live in it ought to be very 
grateful and very pure. It troubles me thinking 
what & poor life I live, when I see how perfectly 
beautiful the waters are, and the sky, and the 
woods, and everything that one sees in the na¬ 
tural world.” She turned her eyes from the 
leaping waters to the sunset sky, and to the 
islands in the river where the dark pines grow;^ 
and on her features lay the softened expression 
of delight mingled with pain. Dr. Joseph was 
at no loss to understand what she felt. He him¬ 
self felt the same. He had felt it many timeB 
standing in that same spot. I suppose that 
multitudes have felt it standing there, and hod 
their lives exalted thereby; so that the place is, 
as it were, one of God’s own temples, made with 
Hia own hands, filled and consecrated to inspira¬ 
tion by His own holy spirit. 

Dr. Joseph said something of this kind to 
Caddy. Ho drew her hand through his arm 
and held it in his, saying that he wished they 
might oftener come there together; wished that 
everywhere they might be together, sharers of 
the same life, the same endeavor, the same 
cares; wished that Bhe might be his own, his 
cherished wife. 

Caddy bowed her head and was silent, until, : 


the second time he said, “If it can be that Caddy 
wishes, or will consent to the Bame-” 

Then, when she spoke, she consented to the 
same; with trembling voice, with tearful eyes, 
but with a heart very firm in its love and 
womanly trust. 

CHAPTER VX. 

November had come, ushered in with all her 
glory of many colored garlands, of clear Bkies 
and dew-bespangled turf. 

Ambrose had come from California richer than 
ever, more generous than ever; but far less broad 
of face and chest, far less handy and spirited. 
When people asked for the cause, he said a few 
brief things about “one hard campaign off there 
| that used him up;” then began to talk persist¬ 
ently of other matters. When he saw that neither 
his mother nor Dr. Joseph were satisfied, that 
they still kept grave eyes on biB face, waving a 
light dismissal with hiB hand, he began walking 
the floor, merely ndding, “This is all, mother. 
It is all, cousin Jo. I am as well os any man 
need to he, I assure you; And as happy. So 
come, Jo! Let’s go and take a turn. I’ve got 
somebody at the City Hotel that I want to show 
you. No, mother, I don’t bring him here at pre¬ 
sent. Don’t say a word to Doria or Caddy, or 
anybody that I have any one thore; for I’ve got 
a mighty nice plan in my head. A plan that l 
like,” he continued, looking at Dr. Joseph mean¬ 
time, and brushing the nap of his hat round with 
his coat-sleeve. “I want to tell you about it. 
Good-by, mother.” 

His mother’s eyes followed him to the door. 

“Good-by, mother,” ho repeated, laughing at 
her searching looks. “You Bhall know, mother, 
all in good time. It will be all the better for 
keeping; like the good com-porridge you used 
to make when I was a boy.” 

He smacked his lips thinking of the porridge; 
wondered, he said, whether it would taste to 
him now as it used to; got a promise from hiB 
mother that she would moke some and see, and 
then went. His mother, poor womaD, stood Borne 
minuteB in the same Bpot, thinking of his “used 
to;” new words for him, spoken with a new and 
to her ear, a sad cadence. She had heard it 
already several times, and he had only been at 
home two days. 

He had taken a larger house in the same 
neighborhood; had bought it; and already it 
wos in Affutt’s hands (conjointly with his own, 
his mother and Dr. Joseph’s) to be beautifully 
fitted up and prepared for—“for you, good 
mother,” he said, “and for good little Nan; and, 
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by the way, How Bhe grows; how she improves, 
mother!—oh, but' it is so bad that little Kate is 
dead! for she loved me, you see; and I loved her. 
As I was going to say—for you and Nan, mother, 
for cousin Jo and the little creature he is going 
to take home with him,, and for me, when I am 
here.” 

His mother hoped that he would always be 
there. 

*No! no, mother! I must go and come ; come 
and go. I must stir; this is natural for me. 
Although I believe I don’t feel altogether so 
much like it as I used to.” 

His mother was not sorry for that, if ho was 
as well as he used to be. She only wished that 
he would settle down as his cousin Joseph was 
going to do. There was plenty of room for it in 
his new house. The south-west room opposite 
Joseph’s and Caddy’s parlor—if, instead of taking 
that for his bed-chamber, as he had planned, he 
would have that fitted for him and somebody else, 
(some good girl like Caddy) and have his bed¬ 
chamber back of that! With the new Irish girl, 
Mary, to help her, she could easily take care of 
them all. Oh, if he would stay. 

Well, perhaps he would, mother! Perhaps he 
would! Stranger things than that had come to 
pass in this world and in his day. Perhaps he 
would manage to like Caddy’s first bride’s-maid, 
pretty Mary Walton, whose attendant he was to 
be. He would tiy, mother! He would! She 
should see how he would try. 1 • 

He laughed and went. His mother laughed 
then; but she eat down and cried as sooii as he 
was gone. She looked over to the new house; 
and thought that there in that house, stately, 
beautiful as it was, she was to meet an over¬ 
whelming sorrow. But she said, “God Will pre¬ 
pare me. He will bo with me, whatever else 
fails. And if I can trust in Him.” Then she 
wiped her tears, and went about the house, 
making ready for the marriage; making ready 
to leave the old house for the new. 

They were married in the evening; atf ehtnroh. 
It was Mrs. Harvey and Doria's plan; Mrs. Har- 
vey’B, because she knew of so many—Josoph’s 
staunchest friends too they were—who wanted to 
see them married; Doria's, because sho wanted 
something strong and summary ito the proceed¬ 
ings, she said. Perhaps sho calculated upon 
crying all the time, and-upon, feeling ;tbat she 
might in so large & oxowd. She did cry all the 
time, at any rate; and people-pitied her. People 
took her hands.at the closfl of the services, apd 
said, **1*11 be ypur sister, now, rft/wda dear.”; 

Drs. Gravesend and Coffin war© there to eee the 
ceremonies. They saw the weeping; (there was 

Von. XXVI.—11 


not a little of this done by one and another; fbr 
Mrs. Ambrose was there with her eyes on her 
boy, who was so fine a figure there by the bride¬ 
groom, with her presentiment lying heavy on her 
heart; and little Kate’s mother, filled with the 
thoughts of her beautiful darling; and many, 
many others, who in that solemn time felt deeply 

for tho bridal pair, or felt deeply for theraselveB.) 
They hoard the prayer for love, for heaven’s bles¬ 
sedness on the earth. As they listened to the 
words of the prayer, they had their eyes on the 
bridegroom and the bride, saw how a manly in¬ 
spiration kindled his whole being; and how a 
reliance upon him who had chosen her, softened 
and irradiated hers. Their eyes met. They met 
again at tho door going out; and Dr. Gravesend 
said to the other, “That was a fine sight” 

“ Yes,” replied Dr. Coffin. “ He’s a fine follow. 
He’s generous and good-hearted. Caddy Phillips' 
has done well; and I’m glad for her.” 

“So am I.” < i .. i'. 

And they were. The old enmity, the old folly - ’ 
thank God, was over. 

Birdy, bless her! had her head tucked snugly 
beneath her wing all this time, at a window in 
the dining-room of the new house. When they 
came home from church, Ambrose tried to wake 
her to tell her about her now mistress and show 
her to her; but sho only nestled a little in her 
gentle way, moved along her peroh a little and 
then was still again. 

“I bad a bird—a dear creature,” said Caddy. 
She stood with Dr. Joseph and Ambrose watching 
the bird. 

“Did you lose it?*’ asked Ambrose, turning 
round so as to face her. 

“Yes, it flew away!” 

“When?” 

“Oh, more than a year ago. A year ago last 
August.” 

“I wonder if you ever heard from her?” look¬ 
ing steadily at her; not looking at all toward Dr. 

Joseph. 

I heard that she was with one who 
needed her, and so I let her go. But I missed 
her so much; for I never saw so dear a bird. 
This one—is it yours, Joseph?” 

“Yes; yours and mine; ours 
I She dropped her eyes a moment beneath his 
i glance. Her heart, one saw, was in a tumult ; at 
| the dear word, spoken with the dear voice. But 
soon she raised her head to look once more 'at 
birdy. ’■/ 

j “It is the Same color of mine,” said she 5 , jAln* 
| ning it closely, “*A beautiful col6r. ,,, : 

“Are you a connection! of the Cunmtigh&ms bn 
[ Lowell street?” asked Ambrose. - 
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“ Mrs. Cunningham waa my father’s daughter 
by an early marriage," ehe replied, with ques¬ 
tioning eyes on his face. 

“That's it!" said he to Joseph, with a light, 
brisk tap of his fingers Upon his palm. “And 
so," speaking to Caddy—“and bo Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham is your round-about brother, cousin Caddy, 
my dear ? And bo he advertized your bird ?" 

“Yes,” the questioning eyes going to and fro 
between him and Dr. Joseph. 

“Caddy! Caddy Wethergreenl" cried Am¬ 
brose, coming a step or two nearer, “where— 
what havo you done with the pin of California 
gold, pray? where is it?” 

Caddy looked again at him, at her husband, 
who stood watching the workings of her lovely 
features, the kindling expression of her fine eyes, 
and at the bird. She asked hor husband whether 
that was her bird; whether he was the one who 
needed it and sent her the brooch; and when she 
heard from them all about it, when Joseph took 
“the little sleepy-head,” as Ambrose called her, 


out and put her into Caddy’s hands, she kissed 
her, ^‘called her pet names,” and cried over her. 
The tears, though, were in part of pity loti her 
husband, that ever, in his life-time, he had bben 
so lonely. > • 


CHAPTER XY. 

Our pages are already filled. 

With Ambrose’s friend at the City Hotel, with 
his mother’s heavy presentiment, as well as with 
the good fellow himself, we have more to do. 

And dear Doria’s affairs—there is not a little 
to be said yet upon Dona's affairs. Bnt here 
there is no room. She wouldn’t mind their being 
huddled. She would like it best, on the whole; 
for she has a sort of inBtinotive repulsion toward 
all emblazonment of herself, or her proceedings. 
As this would not, however, suit us, or our 
readers, we shall take liberties with both in a 
sequel to this present Story of Dr. Wethorgreen’s 
Practice. 
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A NEW ENGLAND STORY. 


BY SOPHIA YOBK. 


CHAPTER I. 

“I heabd of a new engagement, when I was 
out visiting to-day,” said Margaret Alston, after 
she had poured out five successive cups of tea, 
and sat down comfortably on her cushioned chair 
to drink her own. “Can you guess who it is, 
Sophy?” 

“Let me see,” said her sister, musingly, “a 
new engagement! why, wo shall have a gay 
winter with so many weddings. Who can it be? 
Not Annie Johnson?” 

“Annie Johnson! no.” 

kt I am sure I oannot guess. Do tell me.” 

“Caroline Hardman!” 

“Caroline Hardman! of all people, why I did 
not know she knew a man to speak to.” 

“Nor I,” Baid Mrs. Alston, “her parents are 
bo very poor, and their house is such a Bmall, 
retired one.” 

“Way up the road—and how she dresses— 
why 1 am certain she never had a silk dress in 
her life.” 

“Silk,” Baid the mother—“how is poor Jonas 
Hardman to get silk dresses for his daughter?” 

“Well, I am indeed surprised—but you have 
not told SB yet who the gentleman is. It takes 
two to make a bargain, Margaret” 

“That is the most wonderful part of it; ihat 
you will never guess. You know they have been 
to Boston fot a few weeks, and have just re¬ 
turned.” 

“I wonder they went to the expense,” said Mrs. 
Alston, “people of narrow circumstances should 
understand that home is the cheapest place.” 

“Oh! but they had good reasons for going, 
mother, Annie Johnson told me all about it at 
the sewing society oil Wednesday. She says 
Caroline has been Working capeB and collars for 
several months, and that they went to Boston to 
try to sell them. Annie met them in a fancy 
Store one day, and heard them bargaining with 
the storekeeper.” 

“However good or fine her work may be, it 
never will nof can pass for Frerich.” 

“No, to be Bure not; but Margaret, you have 
not told me yet who the gentleman is.” 

“I am coming to Kim as fast as possible, ifrs. 
Hardman and Caroline boarded at a small house, 


opposite to the residence of Annio Johnson’s 
aunt.” 

“Mr. Hardman Btaid at home then.” 

“ Of course he did. Indeed I don’t see myself 
why the daughter did not stay at home too. Mrs. 
Hardman might aa well havo gone alone, and 
have sold the copes and things, but some people 
never can learn economy. A journey of one 
hundred miles is no trifle for two people, and 
people who set up to be poor too.” 

Alas! for people when they, to use Mrs. 
Alston’s phrase, “set up to bo poor;” when, 
casting off the reserve which can do so much 
toward concealing the “nakedness of the land,” 
they are constrained to come forward and say 
to their acquaintances, “I am poor, pity me.” 
Such was the case with the Hardman family. 
The mother and father had in their youth enjoyed 
a life of ease; but now, When no longer young, 
they found themselves in consequence of a series 
of untoward ciroumstances, left to subsist upon 
a sum which scarcely allowed them and their 
daughter more than the bare necessaries of life. 
Their house was the smallest in Hartville, their 
furniture the poorest and plainest, their dress 
the cheapest, and most unfortunately they were 
of that class who “cannot dig,” and who “to 
beg are ashamed.” Mrs. Hardman had for some 
years striven (as who in similar circumstances 
docs not?) to make a good appearance, and on 
all occasions to put the best foot foremoflt, but 
at last worn out with efforts which were always 
unsuccessful, and desperate attempts to make 
both ends meet, when both ends stood so far 
apart, she gave it up as a bad business, and, to 
use her own words, “determined to try to de¬ 
ceive people no longer.” All the village now 
heard of her poverty, and as usual all the village 
felt themselves entitled (that is to say, all the 
female part of it, fot* men don’t do such things) 
to advise, to question, to condole, and occasion¬ 
ally to reprove. Caroline, the heroine of our 
Btory, whose sorrows, we are sorry to Bay, are 
but just beginning, Was a modest, timid, humble- 
minded girl, who, notwithstanding her pretty 
face and good figure, was so accustomed to wear 
old bonnets, and cheap, ill-made dresses, that 
she sAid “she hardly wanted anything better 
now.” 
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But let us return to the Alston family at their 
comfortable, well-spread tea-table. Let us hear 
what they went on to say about Caroline Hard¬ 
man’s engagement. 

“The mistress of the house where ’they 
boarded,” continued Margaret, “had one other 
boarder; & rich, handsome man, no other than 
the elegant Mr. Dexter, who Bpent a fortnight 
at the Eagle here, last Bummer—well, Mr. Dexter 
is the man.” 

“George Washington Dexter! the lawyer, the 
man of fortune, to whom I was introduced in the 
bar-room of the Eagle 1” exclaimed Mr. Alston. 

“The very same, papa, think of Caroline’s 
good luck.” . 

“How could they have accomplished it?” said 
Mrs. Alston, “but I always did think and say, 
you have often heard me say it, girls, that there 
was a good deal of cunning about Mrs. Hardman. 
There were one or two little disputes with her 
milkman that came to my ears, and that con¬ 
vinced me Bhe was not the simple-hearted crea¬ 
ture people take her for.” 

“But George Dexter is not a man to be taken 
in by anybody. There is no finer or more intel¬ 
ligent follow to bo found than he. An excellent 
family too, the girl has done well for herself.” 

“Indeed she has, papa, and what a change it 
will bo for her, and I dare say she will be able 
to givo her family a gTeat deal.” 

“It must have been love at first sight, Mar¬ 
garet, they were not long away.” 

“Not more than three weeks, Annie Johnson 
Bays, though she did not call on them there. She 
would havo been ashamed, she says, to tell her 
aunt, who is a very fashionable person, that she 
knew such poorly dressed people to speak to.” 

The next morning the new engagement was 
again a subject of conversation, and after break¬ 
fast Mrs. Alston said, “Girls, get on your bon¬ 
nets, and we will go up to Hardman’s and see 
how it is about this Mr. Dexter. I should like 
to know how the mother takes it,” 

“Oh, yes, I should like to go,” said Margaret. 

“So should I,” repeated Sophy. 

In the course of the morning, Mrs. Alston and 
her two daughters put on their silk dresses and 
worked collars, and spite of the dust, and the 
heat, and the flies, made their way up the road 
to Mrs. Hardman’s little dwelling. 

“Do look, mother, the gate is off the hinges.” 

“Yes, I must speak to Mrs. Hardman about 
it, it is quite time she should learn that a ‘Btitch 
in time saves nine,* but some people never seem 
to learn anything.” 

A narrow gravel walk led from the gate to the 

front door, which stood open, affording a view 


of a very narrow entry, and an equally narrow 
staircase beyond. The party entered without 
knocking, and made tjieir way into a little parlor 
as poorly furnished as possible, where a tall, 
meanly dressed woman sat, darning a piece of 
red and green carpeting. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Hardman!” 

“Good morning Mrs. Alston, how do you do, 
young ladies? do sit down, excuse my not being 
dressed, 1 really have so muoh work to do. I 
hope you are all well, Caroline is very busy thia 
morning. I am afraid you will have to excuse 
her.” 

“ Certainly. Sewing, I suppose.” 

“Well, that or something else—poor thing, a 
hard life she has of it.” 

“But they say there is something very fine in 
store for her. Now if we must believe all we 
hear, Caroline has done better for herself than 
half the girls in Hartville," said Mrs. Alston, 
good-humoredly. 

“Yes—I suppose she has in one respect—but 
it brings a world of trouble on me thia engage¬ 
ment, a very different thing in your house. Now, 
my dear young ladies, everything about you is 
pretty, and neat, and nice, and if a' gentleman 
comes in you have nothing to be ashamed of. I 
confess I am not as well pleased as I would be 
with some one more in our own line, you know, 
but this Mr. Dexter is so grand and high in his 
ways, and such a poor way of living as ours is. 
To be sure he has not been down here yet.” 

“ Do you expect him in Hartville Boon?” 

1 * To-morrow week, he writes; and what a heap 
of things I shall have to fix up. I am darning 
the carpet to-day.” 

“Well, I wonder now, Mrs. Hardman, that you 
keep a carpet down in summer. Not that I would 
take it upon me to advise, but & mat is a great 
deal cheaper.” 

“I know that, Mrs. Alston, but I had no 
money in the spring to buy mats, I had to leave 
the carpets down whether I liked it or no. Poor 
people must do as they can.” 

“ It is a fortunate thing then that Caroline is 
engaged to a man of some property.” 

“So it will be in tho end. But I would like 
to know how in the world lam to go to the ex¬ 
pense of a wedding.” 

“A wedding need not be a very expensive 
thing. I always found, at our house, that an 
engagement was quite as costly a thing os a wed¬ 
ding—what with, the wear and tear of your 
house, and teas and dinners—at least it was so 
in our family.” 

Mrs. Hardman folded her arms and Bighed at 

the melancholy prospect | 
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“There is a great deal to be done by a little 
management though; for aaiyou begin, so must 
you go on. I found it so. I allowed a great many 
things when Elizabeth was engaged that Becky 
never had at all. Where there is a large family 
of daughters you must stand up for your rights. 
In your case now, to be sure, it is different. 
Caroline is your only one, and you will naturally 
feel disposed to be very indulgent. Still there 
are limits. Men will expect to drop in at all 
hours, morning,, noon and night; it is a trouble¬ 
some habit, especially on sweeping days and 
ironing days, and one they must be indulged in, 
but not too much so. In your case it would be 
a good plan to say, * We shall be in the parlor 
to-morrow by twelve, Mr. Dexter,’ or ‘Caroline 
has a little fine sewing, and cannot leave it before 
six in the afternoon.’ If there is anything going 
on that you don’t like to mention, say, * there is 
sewing to be done for the poor,’ anything like 
that goes a great way with young men. But of 
course families vary, and you will do as suit 
yours.” 

After more conversation of this nature between 
the rich lady, who had successfully managed two 
sons-in-law up to the day of their marriage, 
and the poor, hard-working one, who looked for¬ 
ward with dread to the arrival of her daughter’s 
affianced husband, because they had so few 
spoons and such old chairs;; and because the 
gate was off the hinges, and the parlor windows 
wanted several panes of glass; and because, 
although Caroline had a decent lawn, and a very 
respectable mousselme-dc-lnino, the old black 
silk Mrs. Hardman herself had worn for best for 
five years was very foxy, though it had been 
dyed twice, and there was no time to rip it apart 
now and have it dyed and made up again before 
to-morrow week;—Mrs. Alston and her two well- 
daughters took leave, not forgetting many mes¬ 
sages and congratulations to Caroline. 

Having finished the carpet, Mrs. Hardman' 
went up to Caroline’s little room. The door was 
bolted. “Let me in, Carry.” After a little 
bustling and bustle inside, Caroline opened the 
door. 

“ How do you come on with your embroidery, 
my dear?” and the mother took a seat in the 
dingy little room. “ Why lido believe you have 
not done the first half yet, indeed I can’t see that 
you have put a stitch in it this blessed day. How 
is this?—just as it was when I left yon. What 
have you been doing ?” 

“ ph, I have a great many things to do always, 
mamma.” ,. 

“ Have you mended the hole In your mantilla?” 

“No, mamma,” 


“Have you darned the stockings?" 

“No, mamma.” 

“ Or have you been trimming your bonnet over 
again?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“It is very singular, so many things to do and 
not one of them done yet. Beally, Caroline, I 
can’t see the meaning of it. But your desk is 
open. I see it now, you have been writing a 
letter to Mr. Dexter—very affectionate, I sup¬ 
pose, but you wrote one yesterday afternoon.” 

“No, mamma, I have not been writing this 
morning, at least that is, not to George ” 

“Well, I am glad to hear it, idleness is a had 
thing oven if you are going to marry a rich man. 
How rich is he, Caroline?” 

“I believe he has a few hundred dollars a 
year besides his practice, which gives him seve¬ 
ral hundred more,” said Caroline, looking down, 
for the question was not agreeable to her. Sin¬ 
cerely attached to the man who had singled her 
out poor and friendless for the companion of his 
life, she felt all the awkwardness arising from 
the disparity in their circumstances, and with a 
nervous sort of irritability shrank on all occa¬ 
sions from any mention of it 

“ Well, that is something indeed. Mrs. Alston 
has been here, and she spoke of him as rich. It 
is well they think so, indeed the whole thing will 
do very well altogether, exoept that he is coming 
here. If he would but stay at home in Portland 
now.” 

“ But I want to soe him again, mamma.” 

“And bo do I, my dear, but the house is so 
small, and the entry paper iB so dirty, and the 
mat at the foot of the staircase is not only black 
with dirt, but actually almost in two pieces.” 

Caroline endeavored to smooth away these 
difficulties. Sho was sure George Dexter would 
never observe- the mat, and he muBt have seen 
small houses before, and as to the entry paper, 
he was very near-sighted. Nevertheless as she 
said it, she felt her heart sink within her at the 
thoughts of the meanness of their stylo of living, 
compared with what her lover had been accus¬ 
tomed to at home. After a few more remarks, 
Mrs. Hardman hearing her husband’s Btep in the 
story below, left her daughter’s room. As the 
sound of her footsteps died away, Caroline softly 
bolted the door again, and taking a pile of papers 
out of her desk, «at down again with a pen in 
her hand. 

“How fortunate it is,” said Bhe to herself, 
“that woman’s curiosity is so easily diverted 
into other channels. Poor thing, if Bhe did but 
know, but it would be a pity to excite her hopes 
when I am not yet by any means sure of success. 
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The embroidery indeed! why I may make ten 
times as much by this.” And beginning to write 
in good earnest, Caroline did not raise her head 
from her labors until she was summoned to din¬ 
ner. 

But BOmebOdy will want to know what all this 
means. To explain it, we must go baok to the 
short period which Caroline and her mother 
spent in Boston, that period which was the 
means .of bringing her into contact with George 
Dexter, that period which proved to be rthe most 
eventful and the saddest of her life. 

Ono day when her mother was out looking for 
a cheap Bhop, Caroline sat in the little parlor 
sewing in company with the mistress of the 
house, who entertained her with praises of hor 
own family, and of ono son in particular, who 
wrote for Magazines and newspapers. 

“And a heap of money he has mado by it,” 
continued the satisfied mother. “Why he made 
me a present of the very shawl I have on my 
shoulders now. To be sure it was second-hand 
then, but I never could have bought it myself, 
old or new.** 

Those words set Caroline thinking. “Why 
could she not write too? Why could she not be 
earning money in this way, instead of the labo¬ 
rious one upon which her hands were at this 
moment employed ?’ 1 In a moment her resolu¬ 
tion was taken. As soon as she got home she 
would try what she could do. But George.Dex¬ 
ter, with hiB charming manners, his handsome 
eyes, and his intelligent, refined conversation, 
drove these thoughts out of her head before 
night It was love at first sight on his part, it 
was almost love at first Bight on hers. He wsb 
the first young man with whom she had ever 
boon intimately acquainted, having met him at 
her friend’s house the year before in her native 
place, although he had never visited her. The 
slight acquaintance thus begun ripened into 
something muoh stronger, when they accident¬ 
ally met at tHe. little private boarding-house in 
Boston. There was a timidity which delighted 
him in Caroline, a reserve exactly to his taste, 
but its wearing off upon better.acquaintance was 
exaotly to hiB taste too. Before Caroline left 
Boston he made her promise to marry him, and 
assured hor that he would spend as muoh of his 
time with her as business would permit. Arrived 
at home again with new sensations, new hopes, 
Caroline felt hersolf awakening from a dream ab 
she entered the little dwelling once more. She 
had forgotten all about it, and now once more 
opening her own little door, she began again 
her former life of privation. Her writing-desk 
oovered with dust recalled to her mind the plans 


she had formed, whioh she was not now long iu 
beginning to put .into execution. There was a 
weekly newspaper In Hartville, and to the editor 
of this she meant.to send her first efforts. In u 
few days Bhe ooncooted a very respectable story, 
signed Aurelia. A few days more brought her a 
small sum of money, small to be sure, but more 
than she could make by embroidering for three 
times as many hours as she had Written. Em¬ 
boldened by success, she determined to keep her 
secret to herself, and to make fnrther attempts. 

“Where did yon buy that ribbon for your 
neck, Caroline t” 

“At Goodman’s, mamma.” 

“Mrs. Stephens gave you more for the collar 
then than you expected?” 

Caroline was puzzled. There were two paths 
before her, the straight path of truth and recti¬ 
tude, the winding, dangerous road of deceit. It 
was a sad hour for Caroline when Bhe first put 
her foot upon the latter. Waiting an instant to 
collect herself, she replied, “Yes, she gave me a 
dollar and a half more for the collar than I ox- 
peoted. Mrs. Johnson too paid mo very well for 
the cuffs, she said they were juBt like French.” 
Mrs. Johnson had indeed Baid the cuffs were just 
like French, bnt she had taken them, and asked 
Caroline to wait a week or two for the money. 
Mrs. Hardman had not a very predominant idea 
of arithmetic, but if Bhe had understood this 
science to its utmost depths, she would never 
have mistrusted Caroline. 

“Caroline has been uncommonly successful 
with her embroidered muslin this mont^,” Baid 
she to her husband, “it is well Bhe took to it.” 

“Yes, poor ohild, it is bad for her eyes, but 
we must have money.” 

“She will be enabled to make a more credit¬ 
able appearunoe before George Dexter when he 
oomes. Have you observed how neatly she has 
trimmed her old straw bonnet, quite equal to a 
milliner, the bow at the side hides the place 
where the straws are broken? Caroline has a 
great deal of my good management.” 

“Ho will bekere in a few days now.” 

“To be sure he will, and do you see how I 
have contrived everything to look as well as pos¬ 
sible. The carpet is darned in fourteen places; 
he will never Bee those holes, this one is not bo 
well managed; blit I. have pat the arm-chair 
over it, and I hope, my dear, you will never 
move it away 5 and your map, see, I have hung it 
over here where the paper is so dirty, and-” 

“But I think that.great clean square of paper 
where the map hung before, is a greater blemish 
than all the dirt on the paper and paint put 
together.” 
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“How provoking you are, I do believe men 
like dirt better than anything else. By keeping 
the room dark, and by turning the sofa with the 
face the other way that will not look badly, it 
will scarcely be observed.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Hardman. Poverty 
had made him peaceful, by no means its general 
effect 

,: “I have borrowed a few spoons from Mrs. 
Caldwell, and a Bugar-bowl from Mrs. Butler. 
You need not remark them.” 

“No.” 

“It is to be hoped it will not be long, I don’t 
think I oould manage it for more than a week. 
If you see anything in the papers about business 
being vory good in Portland, you can just men* 
tion it, you know.” 

No answer, for Mr. Hardman was gone. He 
seemed to have grown dull with misfortune, for 
whilst bis wife busied herself in all parts of the 
house, cleaning and preparing for their expeoted 
son-in-law that was to be, and Caroline trem¬ 
bled with nervous nnxioty at the prospect of the 
miserable poverty her beloved could not help wit¬ 
nessing, he wandered about the house as uncon¬ 
cerned as if nothing at all were the matter, as 
if poor people’s rich connexions never came to 
their humble dwellings to discover the ill-con- 
cealed marks of tho narrowness of their circum¬ 
stances. 


CHAPTEB II. 

Thb important day came. Mrs. Hardman, who 
at other times did all the work of the house with 
her daughter’s assistance, had now hired a little 
girl of about eleven years old to do different 
things about the house, “for,” said she, “it will 
never do to have Caroline leave Mr. Dexter to 
iron her dresses or. fill the lamps. It was a fine 
morning, the room, that is, the parlor was swept 
and dusted, the arm-chair was placed exactly 
over the hole in the carpet, the shutters bowed 
to a becoming darkness, becoming not only to 
Caroline’s complexion, but to the paper and 
paint, and tho inhabitants of the house nWnlled 
the arrival of George Dexter with an anxiety 
entirely new to them. 

Poor Caroline I 

“My gracious me!” exclaimed the little girl, 
bursting into Mre. Hardman’s room, “if there is 
not a strange gentleman gone and walked into 
the parlor, and opened the shutters and pulled 
the arm-chair away from the hole, and, and-” 

“A strange gentleman! Nancy, why who can 

be?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am, indeed, but I had gone 


and fixed everything bo nioe for Mr. Dexter. 
Well, he’ll be here soon, I suppose.” 

“Hook my dress, Nancy, and I’ll run down 
and see.” 

Mrs. Hardman hastened down and found Mr. 
Dexter himBelf in conversation with heT daugh¬ 
ter. He arose immediately and greeted her with 
affeotion, and entered into an account of his 
plans. “He could be absent but two weeks at 
present—he was at the hotel—but he meant to 
pass much of his time with them, their village 
was so beautiful, and he himself so great an 
admirer of rural scenery. He and Caroline had 
been arranging walks in the neighborhood, there 
was a bridge, and a mill, and a wood that she 
would show him.” Mrs. Hardman was delighted. 
“Not a bit high,” said Bhe to her husband, “he 
don’t hold himself at all above us, and when I 
apologized for the paint, he said, ‘if there is one 
thing he hated above all others, it was the smell 
of fresh paint. 1 ” 

Satisfaction on all sides. Caroline was per¬ 
fectly happy, and os she walked through the 
street, her acquaintances stole many a glance 
at the tall, handsome man who accompanied her. 
Mrs. Alston persuaded Mr. Alston to call on him; 
he was invited there to tea, and the mother could 
not refrain from thinking how muoh more suit¬ 
able a match it would be for one of her lively, 
well-dressed, accomplished daughters, than for 

the humble, the dispirited Caroline, who had 
never learned a note of musio, or worn a flounch 
in her life. The example was followed. All 
Caroline’s acquaintances ventured upon another 
act of patronage, and the very ladies who the 
week before had beat her down in the prices of 
her cuffs and collars, now invited her and her 
lover, and spent more than the price of the cuffs 
and collars upon her in the way of lights and 
eatables. Hartville was like most American vil¬ 
lages in this respect; it was impossible to aak 
any three people to your house without buying 
and cooking enough food for thirty, and those 
who would have gone placidly to bed without 
eating a mouthful after tea if at home, were not 
satisfied, if they happened to bo next door, with 
leBS than a tremendous supper. 

So passed on the first week; Mrs. Hardman 
found that her kind friendB relieved her of all 
tho trouble of entertaining her son-in-law, and 
she herself got more ice-cream in six nights than 
she had eaten before in six months. The ice¬ 
cream and the company were not quite so novel 
to Mr. Dexter, but he was a* amiable, man, and 
felt grateful to the Hartville people for theit* 
attentions, although he would have preferred 
walking with Caroline on the bank of the Btream 
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which ran past the town, or sitting alone wit 
her in her mother’s little parlor, spite of th 
dirty paper and the great hole in the carpet. 

The second week began. Caroline was ej 
pecting him one afternoon; she heard footstep 
in the entry and voices; presently George cam 
in. 

“Here is a letter, Caroline, for you, a boy me 
me at the steps and gave it to me.” 

Caroline took the letter. She knew the hand 
it waB from the editor to whom she had sent he 
last tale. She left the room to read it, 

“Good news from your friends, I hope,” soi( 
George, as she entered the room again. 

“Oh, yes I—-no—I mean—it was nothing w 
all.” 

“What is the matter?” asked be, in nowis< 
curious about; the letter, but Yery much bo witi 
regard to her agitation. 

Caroline turned very red How could she tell 
him the truth? how could she' confess that she 
owed to the contents of that letter and others oi 
its kind, the dress she had on, the trimming or 
her bonnet, the very shoes on her feat? She 
was not practised enough in deceit to have re¬ 
course to an actual misrepresentation of facts, 
but she did what was very nearly as bad, she 
hesitated—sho trembled—Bhe said what had nc 
moaning in it at all, and finally changed the 
subject as awkwardly as possible. Her lover 
said no more, it did not enter his head to suspect 
Caroline of an attempt to deceive him, and the 
evening passed on very much as usual, with the 
exception of a slight coldness, a reserve on both 
Bides. 

“What was that boy here for, Caroline?” asked 
her mother, toward the close of the evening, “he 
has left a great deal of mud on the steps, I could 
see it plainly by the light of the moon.” 

“That boy always does leave mud,” said little 
Nancy, “the last time he was here I told him 
so.” 

Caroline took up a new book tho Alstons had 
lent her, and began eagerly to discuss its merits. 

“What did he want, Nancy?” asked Mrs. 
Hardman. 

“Ho never says ho wants anything, ma’am, 
he just leaves the lotter for Miss Caroline and 
goes.” 

“Are we to go to Mrs. Henry’s to-morrow to 
tea?” 

“Yes, I believe so, your friends are all very 
kind.” 

“No kindness all,” said Mrs. Hardman, 
“just what they ought to do, just what I always 
do for them in such cases, don’t I, Caroline?” 

Caroline had begun to prevaricate on her own 


account, but she could not yet do it on her 
mother’s, so she mode no answer. 

Mr. Dexter took hia leave, it was half an hour 
earlier than usual. 

“ He does not seem pleased to-night, Caroline, 
what can be the matter? I am sure the lamp 
burns well, and the hole in the carpet don’t show 
much, to signify, and you look very nice, per¬ 
haps he thinks I am shabby in this old tea color, 
.1 can tell him the old tea color was a handsome 
dress in its days—or maybe it was not that—do 
you think it was?” 

“No, mother.” 

. “Perhaps he did not like being troubled to 
bring in that letter for you, it waa thoughtless 
in the boy to trouble a visitor with it. Some 
message, I suppose, about the cuffs or the capes.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Of course you don’t want anything said about 
it to him. I’ll keep your secret for you the nextt 
time one comes, let me alono for hiding it, Carry/’ 

Caroline made no answer. She fell into a fi 
of musing. The result of her reflections was 
a determination to caution the voluble Nancy. 
Early the next morning Bhe called her to her 
own room. 

“Nancy, I have something to say to you. Do 
you see this quarter of a dollar?” 

“Yea.” 

“Nancy, if you will mind me in one .thing, I 
will give you that to buy yourself two pair of 
new stockings. Do you remember the letter a 
boy brought for me yesterday? Well, now, he 
may bring another some day, I wish you to bring 
it to me as quietly as you can, without letting 
anybody in the world know anything about it— 
do you understand?” 

There is a natural liking for a secret in the 
human mind, that and the bribe together filled 
Nanoy’B heart with delight. 

“Daresent he, nor she, nor nobody know?” 

“Nobody at all, Nanoy, it must be a profound 
seoret between you and me.” 

“The very next one then that comes, I’ll bring 
it in somehow that no living soul shall see it.” 

“Yery well, Nanoy, I will trust to you, now 
go down and clean the knives.” ' • . 

Very little relieved in mind by the means to 
which she had had recourse, Caroline sat down 
to her sowing, and after some hours began to get 
ready for her morning walk. Meanwhile in came 
her mother. 

“Carry, dear, how muoh longer does George 
mean to stay in Hartville, do you think?” 

Caroline just then reoolleoted that he. was ever 
going to leave Hartville. 

“Because, my dear, no dreBS will last always, 
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even the best and stoutest of silks; the tea color 
is getting too bad, though I do save it with 
aprons all I can; you know while he is here I 
can’t be going about in my old calico as I used 
to. When do you say he is going? not that he 
is not a very fine young man, a Remarkably fine 
one—but ” 

“His fortnight will have expired in three or 
four days now.” 

“Call it four days, four days, let me see, four 
afternoons, I really do not think the tea color 
•will stand four afternoons, and the old black is 
entirely gone; but there he comes now—are you 
ready?” 

Caroline was nearly ready, George had not to 
wait long; her bonnet and gloveB were soon on, 
her cravat tied round her neck. They had a 
long, delightful walk, all awkwardness had passed 
away, affection, which finds ways and means of 
blossoming everywhere, seems to take a more 
rapid growth in the woods and fiolds, the sweet 
face of Nature is always in harmony with pure 
and heartfelt emotions. So the loverB found it 
this morning. The walk was prolonged beyond 
the usual hour. Mr. Dexter gave Caroline an 
account of his family and connexions, of his 
future prospects, and dwelt with much earnest¬ 
ness on the happy period when he should be 
enabled to call her his wife. 

“In a year at furthest, but meanwhile I shall 
pay you frequent visits. I shall now bo obliged 
to return in a few days, for I most not neglect 
my profession.” 

“♦When shall I see you again, when may I 
count the days, and bo glad as I used to be that 
they are gone, George ?” 

“Not for 8omo months, I am afraid.” 

“Months!” 

“Yes, it is only by a close and unremitting 
attention to my practice for another year, that 
I can hope to take you borne with me to Port¬ 
land, and to support you there in the manner I 
would wish.” 

So they wandered cn, talking sometimes of 
love, sometimes of housekeeping, for although 
love may be entirely independent of housekeep¬ 
ing, and housekeeping should not be entirely in- 
dependant of love, something else is required to 
keep that ugly visitor away from the door, who 
is Bftid to oblige love to escape by the window. 
By degrees they reached the village again, when 
looking at his watch, the lover suddenly reqpl- 
lected ah engagement he had entered into to 
dine with some gentlemen at the hotel. “I 
will be with you at dark, or a little later,” 
and after a tender parting, Caroline opened 
the little front door and rejoined her mother, 


whom Bhe found engaged in making pieB for 
the week. 

“Do come and help me, my dear, or are you 
too tired?” 

“I am tired, mother, but I will come and give 
you a little assistance as soon as I take off my 
things.” 

In a few minutes she was at work, and her 
hands kneaded the dough as skilfully as if her 
thoughts had been there instead of—where? 
Perhaps some young reader can answer the 
question. 

The day passed on as usual, so did the even¬ 
ing, and the next day, until the next evening. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, Caroline and her 
lover sat in the parlor enjoying the precious 
hours that they now feared were drawing to a 
close. Daylight faded away, twilight came on, 
still they sat there unconscious of anything but 
their own perfect happiness. 

Suddenly the door opened, and in burst Nancy 
with a light. Placing it on the mantel, she busied 
herself in moving about the room, and making 
all the usual bustle attendant on the setting of a 
tea-table. 

“That is a very active little servant of yours.” 
Caroline mechanically turned her eyes in the 
direction of his. As she did so, quick as light¬ 
ning Nancy brandished a letter over her head, 
and as quickly concealed it again. 

“What have you there, Nancy?” asked Mr. 
Dexter. 

“Nothing, sir,” and she frowned at Caroline. 

“She is a Billy child,” said Caroline; “what 
did you say your eldest sister’s name is?” 

“Frances, the eldest, and then Mary and 
Agnes.” 

Here Nancy’s pantomime was repeated. 

Mrs. Hardman came in, and tea was Boon 
served. Tea in New England is by no means 
the simple meal it is elsewhere. Mr. Hardman 
helped most plentifully to his wife’s pies, and 
conversation did not flag. He had got into a 
discussion with his son-in-law respecting crimi¬ 
nal law in Maine. Mrs. Hardman was giving 
Caroline, in an under-tone, an account of a visit 
she had paid to Mrs. Alston that afternoon, and 
repeating everything that had been said by every 
one present. Nancy flitted round the table when 
called on, and at other times stood in silence be¬ 
hind the mistress of the house. She continued 
to brandish the letter whenever Caroline looked 
up, and by placing her finger on her lips, shaking 
her head and winking her eyes at intervals, 
endeavored to convey the idea that she was a 
most faithful confidant. Much of this was visible 
of course to Mr. Dexter and Mr. Hardman. The 
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indulgent old man looked upon it as Home child’s 
play not worthy of notice, but the lover saw in 
It something of much more meaning, especially 
os Caroline’s heightened color betrayed the agi¬ 
tation, which her trembling voice did very little 
to conceal. 

When tea was over, Mr. Hardman went up I 
stoirs to smoke a cigar. Mrs. Hardman followed 
Nancy out of the room to see that the china was 
properly washed and put away, 

“Excubo me for a moment, George, I must go 
wash my hands.” 

“Go,” said ho, coldly. 

No sooner had Caroline left the room in quest 
of Nancy, than Nancy as suddenly entered it by 
the other door in quest of her. 

“Where is Miss Carry?” 

• “What do you want with her?” asked Mr. 

Dexter, stomly. 

“Ob, you ain’t to know: it’s a secret, you shant 
bo told about the letters—where’B Miss Carry?” 

“ Stop, Nancy. Miss Caroline gets letters, does 
£he?” 

“ My! but she’ll murder me if I tell you.” 

“But I saw one of them the other day, tho 
■boy gave it to mo for her.” 

“Well, ho won’t do it no more, I told him this 
very day to come round to the back gate.” 

“Who are the letters from?” 

“From Mr. Simpson, I think. I know I take 
letters to him sometimes for Miss Carry.” 


“Mr. Simpson! who is ho?” 

“Well, he keeps the book-store up the street.” 

Caroline at this moment entered the room. 

“Caroline!” Bald Mr. Dexter, “how is this? 
What is this silly tale I hear?” 

Caroline made no answer. 

“ Can you explain this matter to me? Listen, 
Caroline, I am not to be trifled with; is it true 

that you have written to, and are In the habit of 
receiving letters from a Mr. Simpson?” 

Anybody else would in her place have con¬ 
fessed the truth, but Caroline’s strong, natural 
reserve, increased by long years of poverty and 
mortification, forbade this straight-forward mea¬ 
sure. She stood immovable. It was a dreadful 
scene. Jealousy and anger were imprinted in 
plain handwriting on her lover’s forehead: terror 
and secrecy upon her own. Not many words 

were spoken* on either ride, for before a quarter 
of an hour he rubhed from the house, and the 
next morning George Dexter left Hartville for 
Portland. 

All this occurred as many as ten years ago. 
Caroline, now an orphan, keeps a girl’s school in 
Hartville, Maas. As frequently happens, good is 
Wrought out of evil, for the patient, care-worn 
school-mistress gives three prizes in a year, one 
for the most Btudious, one for the most amiable, 
and one (she calls it the highest) for the most 
candid. 
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QUENTIN METZIS* 


BY E. K. BOWEN. 


In the year 1470; there was at Antwerp a 

celebrated blacksmith, who employed many in¬ 
dustrious and able-bodied workmen, and whose 
forge rang daily to the sound of the hammer, 
and glowed in the fierce red light which imparts 
so fantastio and strange a character to every 
object that it illumines. Amongst his workmen 
was one who seemed never to have been destined 
by nature for bo laborious an employment. He 
was one of those exceptional beings who afford 
striking evidence of the. power of tho will, united 

to physical debility ; for in this young man, wlio 
was no other than Quentin Metzis, it was moral 
energy that supplied the place of strength. Ho 
felt that it was art and not labor for which he 
was qualified; yet he had patienoe to resign him¬ 
self to his destiny,, and a spirit of emulation 
which taught him to excel even in this laborious 
profession. He was the blacksmith’s beBt work¬ 
man, and his master loved him, despite the appa¬ 
rent singularity of his character; for, inwardly 
conscious of a capacity for better things than 
striking tho anvil or shoeing a horse, he did not 
share the habits, of his yomrades. It was not 
that he despised them, but they weariod him, 
and when once bis task was done, he liked better 
tp be alone with his own thoughts than to drink 
with them. 

One evening that tho smith’s workmen were 
going to a neighboring tavern, they invited 
Quentin Metzis to accompany them. Ho thanked 
them kindly, but declined. 

“What is tho matter with him?” asked one of 
the workmen of his companions, when Metzis 
was out of hearing. 

“He is in,love,” was the reply. 

“Well, what does that signify? That is no 
reason for not drinking, but rather the reverse.” 

“Very true; but he is sad, and it is that which 
prevents him from drinking.” 

“Then he must see love in a wrong light; for 
I am in love too, and I,am merry,” 

“iYes; but you are not ;in love with a girl who 
is too rioh and too handsome for you, and that.is 
what has happened to our poor comrade, who is 
passionately attached to the daughter of a man 
who will only bestow her upon a, painter; and 

* From the French, of Alexandre Dumas. 


I as no one oan make pictures with a hammer and 

anvil, the poor fellow is quite out of heart, and 
unless the father changes hiB mind, which is not 
likely, Quentin Metzis will probably never marry 
his Bweetheart,” 

And the two speakers returned to their bottle, 
without troubling themselves further about tho 
sorrows of their comrade. 

As to Metzis, he bad, as we have said, left his 
companions, and, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
had turnod down a well-known road, under the 

guidnnoe of his heart rather than of his will- 
Suddenly he stopped before a door which ho had 
no right to open, and concealing himself in tho 
shade, waited, with his eyes fixed on one of the 
windows of the house, for that which he similarly 
awaited every evening—for that which gave him 
strength for tho toil and burden of the morrow. 
Then, when he had seen the window open— 
when, as in a celestial vision, a silent gesture 
had answered his gaze, and after this long-do- 
sired moment of happiness the window had closed 
again, he retracod his steps, repeating to himself, 
as ho did every evening, “She loves me;” and 
on these three words he based all his visions of 
the future. Sometime^ a gleam of hope would; 
shoot across his soul; but when, on quitting^ 
some church where he had been praying, he 
contemplated the chefs d'auvres of the period, 
and reflected that ho must do aa much before 
ho could gain his object, the momentary hope 
vanished, and he felt that it was impossible. 

Returning home after this transient happiness, 
he found his mother, whose constant prayers 
were for her son, awaiting him. He embraced 
her affectionately, saying, 

“Good evening, dear mother.” 

“How are you this evening, Quentin?” 

“Quite well, thank you, mother.” 

And embracing her once more, without per¬ 
ceiving the tears which rose to her eyes, he re-, 
tired to his chamber, to be alone with his dreams.; 

Hence arose the long, feverish hours of watah-. 
ing, in which the artisan dreamed of art, the; 
humble blacksmith of glory, tho unhappy lover 
of lovo; hours which consumed half oflthe night, 
and left him sadder and more powerless than 
beforo. 

There‘are sorrows which can be held under 
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sufficient control to conceal them from the eye of 
strangers, but cannot be hidden from a mother’s 
love; and every morning, when Metzis went forth 
to the forge, his mother gathered from her son’s 
pale face how many sleepless hours he had 
passed. Without over having learnt it from his 
own lips, the poor woman fully comprehended 
that her affection was no longer all-sufficient for 
her son, and she waited till he was gone to let 
her tears flow without restraint. 

One morning, however, he was so dejected, and 
looked so deadly pale, that his mother would not 
let him go out; and in the evening, at the hour 
when he was wont to seek the spot where all his 
happiness was centered, he was too feeble to 
leave his bed. 

The reason of this was that despair and dis¬ 
couragement had at length overpowered the 
strong will which had struggled against them, 
and that his scanty hours of sleep had given 
place to uttor sleeplessness. He was a prey to 
one of those illnesses which, varying in form 
and name, are the same in fact, which waste the 
frame, dim the eyes, and wear out the heart. 

It is in moments such as these, when all hope 
forsakes us, that we cling the most closely to 
the blessings which still remain; and Quentin 
Metzis, unable any longer to seek the daily solace 
of a glimpse of his mistress, turned for comfort 
only to his mother’s love. 

He opened his whole heart to her, and the 
poor woman, who had nothing to give but her 
own life for that of her son, perceived at once, 
that unless it pleased G«d to work a miracle, 
that son must die. 

One of his brother workmen, who often came 
to visit him, reached his door one day, at the 
very moment that a procession in behalf of the 
siok was passing along the street; he held in his 
hand one of the wood-outs which were distributed 
by the members of the brotherhood. 

“Well, Metzis, how aro you!” asked the 
blacksmith on entering. 

“ Much the same, thank you*” 

“I have brought you one of the wood-cuts 

given by the brethren.” 

“What for?” asked the sick man. 

44 To cure you,” replied his friend. “The pro¬ 
cession in behalf of the siojc has just taken place, 
and some of these wood-cuts have been distri¬ 
buted ; and as I know what wonderful ourea they 
effect, I have brought you ono.” 

“But there are illnesses which they cannot 
cure,” said Metzis,and mine is one of those.” 

“ Why should you be bo depressed ? It is that 
whioh does you harm. Try and divert your 
mind, and you will get well. If the cut only 


serves to occupy your thoughts a little, it will 
do some good. Take it, and amuse yourself 
with copying some of those figures of the blessed 
saints; it will help, to wile away the time, and 
that is something when one is ill.” 

The blacksmith then shook hands with him 
and went away, leaving the miraculous wood-cut 
on bis bed. 

When Metzis was alone he relapsed into his 
usual musing8, without appearing to remember 
his friend’s words. His mother,, absorbed in 
prayer, watched beside him like a guardian 
angel; but at length perceiving that he was 
falling asleep—a rare blessing for him—she rose 
and left the room. 

When he awoke he found the wood-out still 
lying on hiB bed, where the blacksmith had left 
it, and took it up mechanically, saying, “It is 
not that whioh can save me l” Yet he no longer 
looked at it with indifference, but contemplated 
it first with devout attention, and then with 
prayer, till the tears filled his eyes, and it seemed 
to him as if those quaint figures of saints smiled 
upon him, and whispered to him the words of 
hope, to which in suffering we are all so eager 
to listen. He dashed away his tears, regarded 
the wood-out with increased attention, then rose 
from his bed, went to the table, seated himself, 

and began to copy tho figures of the saints, 
whose countenances still smiled upon him. He 
appeared rather like a sleep-walker obeying the 
dictates of some hidden, influence, than a waking 
man acting in accordance with his own will, so 
immovably fixed were his eyes, so low and feeble 
was his breathing. Yet an occasional smile 
gleamed upon bis face, for now his copy began 
to assume form and likeness to the original—his 
own saints began to smile enoouragingly upon 
him. It seemed aB if the miraculous cure fore¬ 
told by the blacksmith were really in progress; 
for Metzis began to perceive with his waking 
eyes the goal of which hitherto he had only 
dreamed. At the end of half an hour he stop¬ 
ped; drops of perspiration stood upon his fore¬ 
head, as upon that of a man awaking from an 
agitating dream. He looked at his work- 

The likeness was perfect—the joy had well 
nigh turned his brain! 

HiB poor old mother, bending over his chair, 
had understood all his sufferings, entered into 
all his dreams, and, doubtless, while her son had 
worked, Bhe had done her part in prayer. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that when his task was done, and 
Metzis rose, he met the eyes of his mother beam¬ 
ing upon'him through tears of joy—they had no 
need of words to understand each other, and 
were soon locked in each other’s arms. 
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At that moment Mb visitor of the day before 
made his appearance; Metzis hastened toward 
him, and to his surprise embraced him eagerly. 

“You have saved my life,” said he. 

“How so?” 

“ With your wood-cut.” 

“ Ah! I knew that; and bo you will come back 
to the forge ?” 

“No, I am no longer a blacksmith.” 

“Indeed! what are you then?” 

“I am a painter.” 

“You? a painter?” 

« Yes, I,” and with these words Metzis left the 
room. 

“I Bee, the illness has taken a different form, 
and touched the brain. Your son is out of his 
mind,” said the blaoksmith to Quentin’s mother. 

“God is great and merciful, and he hashed 
pity upon him,” said the old woman, “that is all.” 

“We shall see,” replied the man. “I shall 
wait till he comes back,” and he sat down beside 
the table at which Metzis had been working, and 
upon which he perceived both the original wood- 
cut and the copy. Ho was struok dumb with 
amazement; the miracle was obvious and pal¬ 
pable. He awaited with impatience the return of 
his friend, the cause of whose Budden departure 
he did not understand, and was curious to learn. 

Half an hour later Metzis reappeared. 

“Where have you come from?” asked the 
blacksmith. 

“From my father-in-law’s house.” 

“ AreyOu married, then ?” 

“No; but I Boon Bhall be.” 

The blacksmith reverted to Ms original idea 
that his friend was mad. He, however, wished 
to be sure of the faot before he loft Mm, and 
asked him whom he was going tg marry. 

“A young, rioh, and beautiful woman, who is 
to marry none but a painter. I have just offered 
myself.” 

“But a long time must elapse before you are 
qualified to paint a picture, and perhaps in the 
meantime your wife may grow tired of being the 
widow of a future husband.” 

“ She will wait for me.” 

“Well, but what have you done?” 

“I went, as. I’have told you, to'the father, 
and asked of Mm his daughter’s hand, wMch he 
refused me.” 

“ Very naturally.” 

“He told.me that he-had promised her in 
marriage to a painter; and could not give her to 
any other, unless he were a better artist, and 
when, on his asking me what I had done hitherto, 
I told him that I had worked in iron, he laughed 
in my face.” j 


“ And what did you do ?” 

“I merely said to him, ‘Give me six months’ 
time, and if in bIx months I do not bring you a 
better picture than your son-in-law elect, you 
may give Mm your daughter.’ He went on 
laughing, and challenged me to do it. I accepted 
the challenge, and am going to set to work im¬ 
mediately.” 

“You are quite right tMre; you should strike 
while the iron is hot,” said the blacksmith, who 
borrowed his figures of speech from his profes¬ 
sion. 

“And now many thanks to you, my good 
: friend, for it is to you that I owe all this. In 
six months’ time you will come to my wedding.” 

And the two young men parted, the one to go 
and tell the nows at the forge, the other to com- 
| mence his task. 

Then began an obstinate struggle between the 
artizan and the artist, which, as it beoame more 
and more arduous, entailed many an hour of 
; deep discouragement, in which the poor votary 
I of painting gave way to exhaustion and despair 
i on beholding how little he had effected, and how 
! much yet remained to be done. He had not, in- 
; deed, mistaken his calling so strangely revealed 
! to Mm by the wood-cut, but so muoh study and 
! labor were required in order to attain hie end, 

| that but for hia undying love, for the gratifica- 
| tion of which renown was an essential condition, 

| ho would have abandoned his design as imprac- 
; ticable. But time rolled on, and Metzis, absorbed 
I in the pursuit of his object, disappeared from Mb 
i accustomed haunts, or only came forth occasion- 
; ally to take breath before renewed efforts. At 
I length he reappeared amongst men, pale and wan 
! from victory, as others are from defeat, but with 
I a glance of triumph in Ms eye beaming with the 
| consciousness of power unalloyed by pride. 

| Six months had completed the miracle foretold 
[ by the blacksmith, and he now knooked eagerly 
j at the door before which he had so often kept his 
| hopeless watoh. 

; “ Oh! is it you, Metzis ?” said Mb future father- 

i in-law, on beholding him. “Your six months are 
! passed, and you come to acknowledge yourself 
! beaten!” 

! “You are mistaken,” replied the artist, “I 
; have still a fortnight before me, but, with your 
| leave* I had rather be beforehand.” 

| “Is not that presumption?” said the father, 
i “No; it is only very natural impatience to 
| secure the prize I have labored so hard to gain, 
now that I have won it.” 

“Won it?” 

| “ Yes, indeed. The proof of it is too large to 

I bring hither, or I would on no account have 
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troubled you; but if you Trill hate the kindness j 
to come with me, you can give mj^your opinion 
of a picture which I purpose to present to the 
church in which I am married.” 

Thq:two men went out together! and a week 
after Quentin Metzis was married, to the great 
wonder and admiration of all the smiths in 
Antwerp# before an altar-piece, of which the 
centre compartment represents the burial of our 
Saviour; the right hand one, the presentation 
of the head, of John the, Baptist at the table of 
Herod; and the left hand one, St.John in the 
cauldron of boiling oil, ThiB painting is to be 
found in the Sistine Chapel of the Church of 
Notre Dame at Antwerp, and is one of the boBt 
performances of Quentin Metzis. In front of the 
samo.church, whioh contains the first effort of the 
painter, is to bo seen the last work of the black** 
smith; a well, of which the iron decorations wore 
shaped with the hammer, not with tho file. 

The singularity of his marriage, his previous 
profession, and, above all, his indisputable talent, 
acquired a great reputation for Quentin Metzis. 
It is always an attraction to the publio if there bo 
something strange or poetical to abed a romantic 
interest over the man whose works they admire 
or seek to purchase. The English possess this 
tasto in a poculior degreo; thus Quentin MetziB 
has become a great favorite with them, and so 


many of hisi pictures have, passed into their 
hands, that now, with the: exception ef two, or 
three, it is difficult to say whnt has become of 
the productions of the pninteiyblacksmith./ 

Amongst them, we may, however, specify, 
besides the painting before which his marriage 
took place, his own,portrait and that of h!s wife, 
both of them to be found in the Florence Gallery, 
and two scenea from the life of ourSavioui^-tho 
Virgin and Child, and the Christ Mid his Mother 
—full of the poetry of religion. 

HiB other works are so scattered that it would 
be impossible here to giro a list of them. 

Such was the life of the blacksmith, Metzis, 
thus epitomized in the Latin verse upon his 
tomb:— 

"Connubialis amor do Muloibre fecit Apellera. M 
Quentin Metzis died at Antwerp at the age of 
fifty-nine, in the year 1529. 

He was first interred in the church of the 
Chartreux de Kie, and his body was afterward 
removed to the foot of the tower of the cathe¬ 
dral, where his monument now stands with this 
inscription:— 

“Quinxino Mktzis, 

INCOHPAUAH1US ARTIS PICTORnE ADHTRATRIX, 
ORATAQ0B POSTEIUTAS, ANNO POST OBITUM 8ECULARK 
CIO. 10. 0. XXIX. 

POSUIT.” 
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THE FIRST LESSON. 

BT W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


“Dbab ma! Bee what a pretty rose,” exclaimed 
a beautiful little nymph of about five Bummers, 
as Bhe held the bright emblem of 'lore in her lily 
white hand. “Ia it not very pretty?” 

“Yes, dearl” the mother replied, “but it will: 
not remain long 80 . Its little life-string is broken 
even now, and its sweet fragrance is floating on 
the air but as the last ray of the sun lingering 
upon the face of departing day. Ita beautiful 
bright petals will soon fall to the earth, and ita 
fragrance depart forever!” 

“But,” continued the child, “I will always 
keep it so. I will not pull it to pieces as little j 
Anna does. It !b bo sweet 1: ' How many kinds < 
of flowers are there, dear raa?” 

“Many, very many, my sweet child!” the 
mother replied, “and all robed in different hues; : 
but there 1 b a garden far away where 1 b flowers 
of a different grade from 1 these, and all robed 
alike \n pure whiteness.” 

“But mine is so bright, and so pretty, and I 
mean to keep it sol” reiterated the child. 

Here was Faith—ay, even such as might “re¬ 
move mountains.” No teachings of earth, no 
philosophio reasoning could shake this first formed 
impression. Child like she was firm in her sim¬ 
plicity. “ It is bright, and I mean to keep It bo !” 

Would you turn the waters of the ocean from 
their unfathomable bed?—would you pull down 
the cloud-capped mountain with the implements 
of art?—even do might the mind of that innocent 
one be reasoned into reason. iOh, heart of child 1 
Oh, mysterious simplicity I- Oh, innofcent crea¬ 
ture l Ton may talk to it of *Qrrow, of misery, 
of fading beauty, but your words are unmeaning. 

It has never felt the ^hilla of, disappointment; it 

has never writhed beneath the Pftngs of affliction; 
and its guileless faith knows nbthlng of the empti¬ 
ness, the hollow professions and cold-heartedness 
of the world; and would to God that the cup may 
be broken ere it he lifted to its Ups 1 

“But you spoke of a gkrden for away, dear 
ma! and of pure white roses.” 

“Yes, my child,” responded the mother, “and 
l will tell you something about them, provided 
you will promise to listen attentively.” 

“Do, dear ma, I will be so &lad to hear yon,” 

“Well, you recollect Uttle Flora, with whom 
you have played so often in our 'own pleasant 
garden? You recollect,’ too; her sweet blue eyes, 
her soft, ruddy Ups and bright golden ringlets? 

Von. XXVI.—12 


And you recollect that, one bright morning her 
little fairy form was stretched upon a stand, and 
her Uly white hands were crossed upon her breast, 
and she lay so still , as if sleeping ? A tender smile 
was on her face, and sweetness lingered upon her 
ruby lips; but no earthly sound fell upon her ear, 
for she lay in the cold embrace of Death. Her 
tender life-string had been Bnapped asunder, even 
as that of the beautiful rose which you hold In 
your hand. Her beautiful brow, once crowned 
with the halo of merriment, now lies in the cold 
ground, but her little pure spirit is transformed 
into a beautiful bright flbwer, robed in everlasting 
whiteness, and is now blooming in that garden far 
beyond the skies, and which We call Eden.;- 

“The floWers of this earth, my dear, are bright, 
but fading. They spring into beauty from out the 
bosom of mother earth, and at the will of our 
heavenly Father, but they live for a short period. 
And He who in His goodness carpeted our earth 
with these beautiful flowers, gave us also blossoms 
that will be to everlasting 1 They may not remain 
with us always—yet will they not fade! And of 
Buch was Uttle Flora'. 

“ Now then—will not my Uttle daughter be over 
good in this life, so that when God calls her spirit 
home it wiU roam inthatbeautful garden forever 
and ever?” 

“Yes, dear mal but I like my red rose, it is so 
bright, and I-” 

Her Ups faltered—the tongue refused to utter 
the half told sentiment of the heart—the moral 
is obvious—the lesson was premature. The lan¬ 
guage of earth failed to touch the sleeping chords 
of reaUty, nor did Time ever open the fount! 

Death enters all homes—of the rich and of the 
poor, of the high and of tho low. It has paralyzed 
the efforts of age, and prostrated the schemes of 
manhood; it bos dispelled the happy visions of 
youth by taking the fairest and brightest from 
the social group; it bos clouded the bright dreams, 
andjilnced its signet on the laughing brow of 
childhood; and ithaacrushed the mother’s fondest 
hope. Alas, for the inatahUity of earthly things 1— 
alas, for the ties that we nourishl 

Fain would that mother have said, “ It is bright, 

: and I mean to keep it bo!” but no— 

I “Born in a world where flowers of fairest hue 
] First fade away; 

; Herself a rose, sho lived as roses do— 

But for a day.” 
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THE STORY OF JEREMY LONG; OF POTTSBURGH. 


BY FIXE MQRNfiB. 


Travelling by railroad is very apt to be dull 
business, especially whore it la continued for any 
lengthened time without cessation; but now and 
then the peregrinator picks up a companion in 
the cai*s who proves an inexhaustible reservoir 
of amusement. It was my good fortune to fall 
in with one of this class on n decent trip to 
Gotham. 

Aa I stood leaning against the “cabin” of the 
New York Central Railroad Ferry at Albany, my 
attention was attracted by a long, lank, bony 
specimen of humanity, Who stood clinging to a 
carpet-bag with both hands, and gating through 
a quitiing*glass at the otyfecta on the opposite 
shore. He was immediately entered on my lists 
an oddity. His figure was sutmountcd by a 
white “wide-awake” hat, with an original im¬ 
provement thereto in the shape of a long, flutter¬ 
ing red ribbon. Underneath the hat was a crop 
of short blaok hAir, surrounding a face whioh was 
endeavoring to look euatoro and dignified—with 
but Indifferent success. A mihlsterial-looking, 
white kerchief was tied about his neok in a man¬ 
ner soeming at the point of strangulation; whilo 
underneath appeared a very dark chooked shirt, 
which vainly endeavored to cultivate acquaint¬ 
ance with the kerchief, leaving the brown neck 
bare for about an inch. Otherwise, his apparel 
was plain blaok, with the one glaring exception 
of a fashionable, short-waistod, red velvet vest, 
from ono of the pookete of which dangled a long, 
heavy silver watch-chain. 

I had but just completed my survey of him, 
when the ferry boat touched the opposite shore, 
and amid tho general rush he was soon lost to 
my Bight. But os I was about to step upon tho 
platform of a car, I was accosted by a heavy 
voice behind me with— 

“Spring up, sonny!” 

I complied, and turned indignantly to see who 
had thus addressed me, when— 

“Ohl beg pardon, sir! I didn’t seo your whis¬ 
kers! But you’re suoh a small person-— such a 
very small porsoD, that, really—but never mind 
that?” 

It was tho man of the white kerchief. 

Whilo speaking we had entered the car, and I 
found myself seated at hla side, congratulating 
myself on the prospect of an interesting ride. 


He introduced himself as Mr. Long—Jeremy 
Long, late of Potteburgh, and in return inquired 
my own name, whioh l gave. 

We conversed upon the various toplos of in¬ 
terest—tho weather—tho scenery on the ro^d— 
the fugitive slave capture—the Maine Law, &o. 
&o.—on nil of which I found my companion well 
informed. At the Poughkeepsie station Mr. Long 
retired to “refresh his corporeal system,” bp 
said; “not having grubbed since tho previous 
day,” He ^returned, complacently wiping tlio 
Crumbs from his lips with a red silk handerehiof, 
and remarked, as he took his seat, 

“They have huge bivales in this section of tho 
oountry, sir. They aro first-rato^very first-rato. 
I am told that the quality of tho fruit increases 
in a direct ratio, air, from tho time nn individual 
leaves Pottsburg until ho arrives in Now York—• 
is it so?” 

“I am not aware, sir,” said T, “never having 
extended my travels as far as Pottsvillo.” 

“PottaiuryA, Pm much obliged to you. Potts- 
burgh! Then, probably, you did not know Applo- 
ton Potts, sir?” 

“Well— no, fir.—I'believe not.” 

“Dry up, a half a Beoond, if you please,” said 

he, ‘H, a-” and taking a key from Mb pocket 

he arose, adjusted his glass, and began fumbling 
in the carpet-bag. He soon produced, therefore, 
a packet of papers, tied around with a string, 
whence he drew forth a well-thumbed manu¬ 
script. This he handed to me. I opened it and 
read— 

TO AN ASPiniNO MAID. 

“Upbraid me not! I never aworo-” 

but further perusal was ohecked by tho strnngor, 
who exclaimed, 

“Well—do not read it now, I beg, Mr. F-. 

Who do you suppose writ that?” 

I could not tell. 

“Well, no—naturally not,” said he. “Perhaps 
you had not inferred, during our conversation, 
that I was a—an—a—ahem 1—a poick, a bard?” 

“No, sir,” said I; “candidly it had not occur¬ 
red to me; .but since you have directed my atten¬ 
tion to the fact, it appears reasonable for mo to 
anticipate that such is tho case.” 

“Right, sir—correct—very correot.” 
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A pause ensued. I now determined to hold my 
|>eace, and allow the strange man to unburdon 
himself of the tale which I felt suro ho was ach¬ 
ing to toll. At length— 

‘‘Oh! those women—women!" said Mr. L'dng, 
with a deep-drawn sigh. “Would you behove, 
sir, thht an Individual (if my appearance would 
fall In love—in love with a tromanJ"’ 

“It iB a very common disease with the sex, I 
believe," said I, deferentially, beginuihg to won¬ 
der if this austere personage was going to make 
pc—his junior by a dozen years or more—the 
OOnfidant Of Ins love affairs? 

“True," replied' he; “and that article of 
folckry which now bo calmly roposcs In your 
palm, was a direct result of a transaction of that 
toaturo. You see—hut thereby hangs a talo!" 
ftnd Jeremy Long, late of Pottsburgh, arose, 
divested himself of his hat and white kerchief, 
glanced at his watch, Boated hiffiself, cleared his 
throat, and began— 

“You Bee, Pittsburgh Is one of those bowitoh- 
ful, retired little hamlets where civilization is not 
more than skin-deep; where maidens dally and 
lovers sigh, unmolested by the rudo arm of the 
policy officer; whero Augustus J, Potts keeps a 
dry-goods store; where the late firm of Long & 
Carver formerly run a Baw-mill on the banks of 
a lovely stream that rolls through the green 
forest, and glides, in swan-like majesty, over the 
dam; where—but I am straying from my sub¬ 
ject. Excuso mo, Sir, and I will endeavor to 
confine myself to slmplo facts. 

“In Pottaburgh I lived, and pursued niy hum¬ 
ble collin’; was very generally a popular fellow, 
(speaking as though it was Bomebody elso I mn 
talking about;) took tlio lead in all the frolics, 
apple-parins, dances, pic-mcs, and etedtern and 
etcetera, which came off in tlio village. It was 
not known that I was a poick, and consequently 
I was treated with all the freedom and familiarity 
exteuded to other men. Thero woro those, in¬ 
deed, of tho girls, who would Bomotimes poke 
fun at mo, after tho manner of those parts; all 
which I took good-naturedly, being willing to 
look down on tho little creatures a-enjoying 
thoiraelves—oven at my expenso. 

“It was at an apple-pairin’ at Squiro Choerly’s 
that I mndo tho acquaintance of Kitty Foucer. 
She was a lovely creature, with soft, dewy, red 
lips, light, curling hair, downy cheeks, and such 
eyes! From the moment that I first beheld her, 

I resolved that marry her I would. It was a 
Billy resolution, sir, which I thank heaven and 
Appleton Potts for preventing me to koep! The 
truth of this will appear to you, sir, when I tell 
you that ehc was tho increst mite of a woman, 


three feet high or thereabouts, and I am, os you 
eee mo— long. 

“I went home with her from that parin’, 
whl6K wad about four riiilea from whore she 
lived.' He# folks came after her about ten 
o'clock; but I prevailed on ’em to lot her stay, 
and I would bco her safe homo. I was glad I 
had mot her there, for I was conscious how ridi¬ 
culous I should have appeared talking at her 
side—and firsi imprCssiohs being most lasting, I 
thought it real lucky that I had met her where 
I could carry her homo in my cutter. 

“Oh! sir, I catt never forget that night, that 
happy night, ns the pale moon shone down on 
u$ too—-mo and fifer—tucked so cozily under tlmt 
buffalo; bIio snugged up close to mo, laughing 
and joking ao merry all tho w^y; and I driving 
them two blood horsos liko gronsed lightning 
over tho smooth snow, with my heart knocking 
against my ribs hard enough for.hor to hear, if 
sho tried. 

“I had not been acquainted with ftitty very 
long beforo tho village gossips began to talk 
about us, and it fcooms to me never was such 
fun mndo of a courtship beforo In Pottsburgh. 
Well, there was a largo fund fbr it, I’ll allow. 
It looks comlonl to me’ now, to think of my 
courting such ft little thing—but I was in Ioto; 
and when a mnn’s In love hia roason ia tuofcfed 
[\Why in somo old clipboard, there to rb'main 
until tlio knot’s tied. 

“Well, Pm glad Some one elso took compassion 
on my folly and Btrovo to rescuo me; but oh! 
how I could have cufsod that man at the lime. 

I could ki£a him now. Don’t laugh, Ma P--, 

I can kiss—and this kissing propensity of mine 
was an active worker in my rodomption. 

“Kitty Fencer had rtbt long been a resident of 
Pottsburgh; if ehc had 'a been, she would never 
have imbibed that prejudice of hers—for such a 
kissing BOt as thore is in Pottaburgh you never 
see. 

“It was not hard for md to Beo that Appleton 
Potts was trying to wring in to Mies Kitty’s 
favor; but I had my hand in, and Kitty had kind 
o' took a liking to mo. To be suro Potts was a 
better looking man than I, and Kitty had told 
rao so, but I never Imagined that anything had 
over passed between ’em. And I knew, that, 
spite of his good looks, Potts was not near as 
clover a fellow as I; besides that, I am ft man of 
pr6perty, sir, and was considered woi^lh more 
than any other man in the neighborhood of Potta¬ 
burgh, which fact had a most wonderful effect In 
softening the angularities of my person with tho 
feminines. 

*‘Ono evening I went to see Kitty, and was 
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met by her with a fgco covoved with smiles, as 
she took ray hat and hastily led mq to & chair. 
She then began fueling in. that mysterious 
pocket of hers, uid finally fished up a letter, 
which she handed me to read; wjrile she took a 
Beat by my jside, ‘ to help me laugh oyer it/ as 
the said. 

“A glance at the thing showed me.th^t it was 
poickryj I hastily looked at tho bottom of it, and 
there ww the name—* AprL*TOH Porrs.’ I read 
It, and at every line I waxed madder and madder. 
It was an avowal of love, sir—an avowal of love 
—to my intended! l^hU alo^e was sufficient to 
fire up the Indignation of » man with a jot of 
spirit in.his breast; but, 8lr,j*dge of my rage 
when I read also the lines— 

*** Jeremy Long is a butcher’s son— 

A butchers son is he; 

The son of a butcher he was, is now, 

And evermore shall be/ 

“Sir, I was dumb with passion; my face 
glowed like a fiery furnace; I tore tho letter in 
a thousand fragments and flung it from mo. I 
arose and seised my hat, vowing that I would 
flog the black-hearted wretch within an inch of 
his life, or perish in the attempt. But Kitty 
c\ung imploringly to my coat-tail, and screamed 

** ‘Ohl don’t go now, Jerry—wait OH to-mor- ; 
row—don't go and leave mo, there's a good follow j 
—1 was going to have tuck a good time with you ! 
this evening!’ 

4 * : I yielded, sir, partly because a man ought 
to always yield to the voice of entreaty, when 
he’s In a rage; partly because I was afraid my 
coat would be tom; (ray very beat, air,) and 
partly because 1 had no particular objection 
to enjoying ‘such a good time’ myself. So I 
smothered my rage, and seated myself by Kitty’s 
side; somehow my arm found its way over the 
back of her chair, and thenco around her waUt; 
and then we talked love, you know—love. We 
had just about got it settled whero we would 
live, and etcetera; when I felt so precious neat 
that I turned and snatched (what I thought was 
all all right enough) a kiu. 

“Alas l sir, 1 hit her prejudice! Did you ever 
sec a woman in a perfect fury? I have—aud, l 
am ashamed to own, 1 Ut that little girl put me 
out of the house 1 

“As I sprang Into the road, hat in hand, and 
heart in my mouth, who should I meet but Potts 
—that cursed Potts. The moon shone fair and 
clear; Kitty stood on the steps and saw tho ren¬ 
contre, Bho made but one bound into the road, 
and in the twinkling of a saw-|og Appleton Putts, 


son of Augustus Potts, was m that house, tho 
door was bolted, and I was rolling my eyes at ths 
rr\oqnl 

“ What thoughts orowded my brain, as I stood 
| there, statue-like, in my Badness? Was this a 
preconcerted scheme? WaB I a dupe? Was Potto 
successful? Well, air, I finally placed my hm 
on my head and spread myself across the snow- 
crusted fields homo. 

“The die was cast. Appleton Potts was w, 
and I was out. It didn’t take but little while 
for all Pottsburgh to know tho tale; genius is 
proverbially sensitive, Bir, and I could not stand 
It; so I kind o’ concluded that it would bo as 
well for me to sell out and travel—for my 
health. 

“But, sir, I am comforted by tho reflection 
that tho pottsburghers have discovered, ere this, 
what a genius they have sent from their midst; 
and Kitty Fencer may yet weep over tho day 
when sho rejected him whoso natno she shall at 
some future timo see enrolled in the calendar of 
fame. I left several poems to old acquaintances 
in Pottsburgh, and ouo to Kitty Fencer—that 
one, eir, which you now hold, and which I have 
now the honor of requesting you to accept, as a 
slight token of my sincero regard for you. 

“Read it not until a week shall have elapsed, 
when I shall be fur away on the billowy ocean, 
bound for distant lands." 

I was profuse in my expressions of gratifica¬ 
tion at Mr. Long’s tale, and assured him that it 
should bo laid before a empathizing public. 

Tho poem proved to bo as follows:— 

TO AN A8PIRIKO MAID. 

“Upbraid me not; I never swore 
Eternal love to thee; 

For thou art only three feot high, 

And I am six feet three. 

“I wonder, dear, hoir you suppose 
That I could stoop so low; 

’Tin only fow can tie a knot, 

Though all may fix a beau. 

“Besides, you must confess, my love, 

Tho bargain’s scarcely fair, 

For nover could wo make a matefc, 

Although we made a pair. 

“Marriage, I know, makes ouo of two, 

But herd’s the horrid boro; 

Tho priest declares, if yoy aro one. 

That I, at lfast, am four. 

“’Tis truo that uorallit* hare laid 
That love hai got no eyei; 

But why should all my sight bo heaved 
For one who has no liio? 
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"'Til usual for ft wifo to taka 
Her husband by the arm; 

But pray excuse me should I hint 
A i.o^t qf fond alarpi— 

"That when tny arm I offered you, 
That happiness to beg, 

Your htghost effort, doar, would be 
To take me by tho log. 

"I do admit I wear ft glass— 
Beoause my sight's pot good, 

But wore I always quisling you, 

It might be countodrude. 


"And though I use « oonrex lens, 
By all tho gods I hope 
My wife will never look at me 


Through Hersohel’f telescope! 


"Then fare-thoe-well, my gentle one, 
/ atk no porting kit*; 

I must not break my baok to gain 
So exquisite a bliss. 


"But if you over lore ftgain, 
Lovo on ft smaller plan? 

For why extend td irik-feet-three 
A life that’s but a span?'’ 
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MY FIRST LOVE. 

BY CLARENCE MAY. 


There ig something beautiful in the language 
of flowers—something that is linked with asso* 
ciations that time can never destroy; and like 
an enchanter’s wand, they call into being the 
shadowy dreams that lie sleeping in tho heart, 
and bring baok sweet memories of other days. 

’Twas thus I dreamed one sunny day, as I 
wandered along a fair stream, that is endeared 
to my heart by pleasing recollections from my 
very childhood. Forgetting that I had intended 
to imitate the occupation of that “prince of 
anglers,” of whom we have so often read, I 
strolled on until I reached a favorite retreat, and 
thero, as Willis has said, I “found violets.” 

“Thero is to mo 

A daintiness nbout theso early flowers, 

That touches me like pootry.” 

As I gazed upon them, my thoughts went back 
to the olden time—to my school boy days in all 
their holiday excitement, and my gentle com¬ 
panions with whom I roamed to cull the early 
cowslips, and twine them into wreaths to place 
upon their fair young brows. 

But among those “shadows of tho past,” that 
stole so softly to my heart, there was one o’er 
which I lingered longer and more fondly than 
the rest. It was the dream of my first love; and 
I will whisper it to you, gentle reader, if you 
promise not to laugh at my sentimental—non¬ 
sense, Borne may call it 

I was just at that interesting period of my life, 
when I began to fanoy myself a man—that is, 
about eighteen—when I accepted tho invitation 
of a dear “chum” to spend the summer vacation, 
with him at his country home. I soon felt quite 
at ease after our arrival, for it was a delightful 
residence—one of those fine old mansions that 
combine both beauty and comfort; and the 
scenery around it, beautiful and romantic enough 
to captivate any one far less enthusiastic than 
Vol. XXVI.— 1 


myself. Fishing excursions and rambles in tho 
country wore planned every day, to my infinite 
satisfaction; for after tho weary confinement of 
a school-room, nothing is so pleasant as out-door 
recreation; and still, as if our enjoyment was not 
yet complete, frequent mention was made in the 
family of the expected visit of a dear cousin from 
the “sunny South,” to which all looked forward 
with the greatest eagerness. 

At first I paid but little attention to these re¬ 
marks, but as the time drew nearer, I began to 
feel no slight curiosity to behold this paragon of 
beauty and excellence, as they were constantly 
describing her to me. In fact, scarcely a day 
passed without my being told something con¬ 
cerning her, that would be sure to interest 
me. Did any one sing and play well, “Cousin 
Louise’s” voice and execution were pronounced to 
be far superior; did any one read or sketch well, 
it was said that “Cousin Louise” would please 
me far more. “Your tastes are bo similar,” said 
they, “and we are sure you will be friends at 
once.” 

• This was really beginning to bo pleasant, for 
even at that early age, I wjis an ardent admirer 
of those finer feelings and 1 accomplishments in 
woman; and you will not wonder that I anxiously 
awaited the period when I should meet one, who 
now seemed the very ideal of my dreams. 

The long looked-for day at length arrived. It 
was a lovely evening in mid-summer. Softly did 
tho low winds fan the sleeping flowers, and never 
did nature seem clothed with such a magic 
charm. We were all collected on the portico, 
when a carriage drove up to the gate, the steps 
were let down, and a slight form sprang out, and 
ascended up the gravel walk. The family were 
instantly collected around her, even intercepting 
her passage to the portico, with suoh exclama¬ 
tions as, “My dear cousin Louise,” “Oh, I am 
to glad;” and I, who, of course, kept in the 
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background, inwardly wondered whether she 
w,ould safely get through such a vigorous recep¬ 
tion. 

But at length she reached the portico, and we 
were introduced. Her beaming eyes met mine, 
as I warmly clasped her hand, and never will I 
forget that exquisite moment. The dream-girl 
of my Imagination stood before me. 

In person she was tall, and gracefully formed, 
and her complexion pure and fair as the tinted 
coral. This was rendered still more dazzlingly 
beautiful, by the heavy masses of dark brown 
hair that waved over her temples, and fell like 
a shadow upon the Bnowy neck. But the most 
Btriking feature in that pure, almost sad coun¬ 
tenance, was the eyes—large, droamy, and of 
the most brilliant jet, with an expression that 
was irresistibly lovely. There is a charm in tho 
oyo—that mirror of the soul—that may not be 
written or told; and it was in those pensive orbs 
that I read something so familiar and dear, that 
one glance was enough—I was deeply, irretriev¬ 
ably iu love! 

You must remember I was eighteen, and not 
laugh at my enthusiasm. I was truly—or at 
least I fancied myself truly in love, which some¬ 
times nearly amounts to tho same thing; but be 
that as it may, I Btill remember how I enjoyed 
thoso exquisite moments, which now steal back 
to mo like some pleasant dream; or, as one has 
said, “like hidden music heard in Bleep.” 

Tho next day wo passed together in the parlor, 
with music and books. “Cousin Louise,” as I 
familiarly called her, played and sang with much 
feeling and taste. I dearly lovo music, hut it 
must be of that kind whero energy, spirit, viva¬ 
city and strength are combined, without which 
music has lost its sweetest charms, and hns no 
more soul than a statue. Preserve me from life- 
loss, soulless, middling minstrelsy, when I ex¬ 
pect something better; for I would have it gush 
forth with tho wholo soul, heart, and strength, 
and then I am lost in admiration. Ah, never 
will I forget thoso Bweet ballads that Louise 
warbled for me in those days gone by, for they 
were indoed the very poetry of music, and such 
as linger in the memory as something too beau¬ 
tiful entirely to fade away. 

Wo wore soon like old friends. Tho familiar 
poets, over which we had both lingered, almost 
from our childhood, were tho key to unlock 
the sympathies of our hearts, and reveal our 
inmost thoughts. The charmed pages of “Childe 
Harold” and “Latla Rookh” assumed a new in¬ 
terest for me, when I heard passages breathed 
from her lips, and her child-like and enthusiastic 
admiration of them. Byron was her true ideal 


of the poet, hut still she was passionately fond 
of “Lalla Rookh.” 

“In this poem,” said she, “I discover so much 
that is in perfect harmony with my own thoughts 
and feelings, and it Ib expressed in suoh simple, 
yet beautiful language. There is nothing forced 
or unnatural in it; everything is so easy, fresh, 
and graceful—a beautiful Eastern flower, rich and 
gorgeous in nil its oriental colors, and breathing 
its fragrance to the heart And not only the 
poetry, but the air of deep romance that lingers 
around the wholo plot, has endeared it to me. 
The story of the beautiful princess—the descrip¬ 
tion of the journey, in all its oriental luxury— 
her love for the young minstrel, tho disguised 
sovereign of Bucharia, and their joyous meeting 
at the end, adds so much interest and glowing 
imagery to the poetry, that I read it often, and 
always with pleasure.” 

Thus passed those pleasant summer days. 
Louise waB the constant companion of all our 
walks, driveSj and excursions; and added mate¬ 
rially to our enjoyment—to mine, I know. I am 
afraid I was selfish in my devotion to her nlone, 
but I followed tho natural impulses of my heart, 
and as she seemed to encourage my attentions, I 
was happy. It was upon my arm she leaned 
when weary; it was for my assistance she looked 
when she wished to Bketch some admired land¬ 
scape; and it was for me she sang and read the 
most. 

The day previous to our separation, wo all 
wandered along the banks of a beautiful stream, 
not far from tho mansion; and Louise and myself 
found ourselves alone in a favorite retreat, and 
seated together upon the mosBy turf. It was a 
lovely day, though very warm; and the exercise 
had brought a soft flush to the cheek of my fair 
companion, who was twining the flowers we had 
gathered in the tresses of her wavy hair, with 
which the fragrant air was dallying as it kissed 
her pure brow. She was in tho gayest mood, 
delighting in everything—now warbling a note 
of some ballad, or making the wilds re-echo with 
her musical laugh—while I was lying at her feet, 
and likening her to “Titania,” the queen of tho 
fairies; “Cytherea,” the fairest of nymphs; and 
I know not what, for I had clasped her snowy 
hand in mino, and was just on the point of 
making an ardent declaration of my love, when 
my friend Harry suddenly burst upon us with 
the startling intelligence that a heavy thunder 
shower was approaching, and that wo had better 
shcck shelter. Inwardly wishing the poor fellow 
somewhere else, just at that moment, I was 
forced to comply; but determined to reveal my 
attachment to Lonise by letter, if I would not 
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have an opportunity of doing so before her de¬ 
parture. 

The next morning Louise left us. We were 
all collected on the portico, whore we had first 
welcomed her, but it was with sadder hearts that 
we now bade the gentle girl good-bye. Slowly 
she passed from one to another with an affec¬ 
tionate farewell, and at lost reached me. Clasp¬ 
ing her hand, and obeying a sudden impulse, I 
drew her to my heart, and for an instant pressed 
my lips to her own. Gently extricating herself, 
Ehe sprang into the carriage. 

“Louise,” I exclaimed, “you are not offended?” 

She turned to me a face radiant with smiles 
and blushes, and throwing mo a few flowers she 
held in her hand—was gone. 

Ah, how does memory, faithful memory, still 
treasure up that sweet and Bmiling face that last 
met my gaze, and how those flowers are pre¬ 
served and guarded as a precious memento of 
happy days, forever gone! 

Has there been anything since then to repay 
mo for the swelling ecstasy of my heart in those : 
early years? I scarcely know. It has been well 


said, in “Hyperion,” I think, that “the life of 
man upon this fair earth iB made up, for the 
most part, of little pains and little pleasures. 
The great wonder-flowers bloom but once in a 
life-time.” 


A month after, I was seated in our little 
sanctum, busily engaged in poring over the 
classic Virgil, when Harry burst into the room, 
saying that he had just received a letter from 
Cousin Louise. “She speaks of you very kindly,” 
said he, “and snys she will never forget those 
happy hours she spent in our Northern home.” 

How I thanked her. 

“But,” continued Harry, “I have not yet told 
you the best part. She was married last week.” 

“Married!” exclaimed I, starting from the 
chair, and dropping Virgil inglorious at my feet. 

“Yes, to a wealthy young planter, to whom 
she Bays she has been engaged for some time; 
and she earnestly requests us both to visit them 
at their beautiful Southern villa.” 

So ended my first love! 
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ALMOST A ROMANCE. 


People that have travelled are so fond of say- j 
ing—“When we were in Florence, or the winter | 
we spent in Rome,” &c. Now, I poor devil! j 
can’t use the phrase they rattle off bo glibly, j 
but when I do go abroad, the first place I wish ; 
to visit 13 Genoa, “/a superba.** As there seoms ; 
no probability of my starting this week—to-day 
is Saturday, and I havo lost fho lining to my j 
purse—I shall tell you a little story, the scono ! 
of which is laid in my favorito dream-haunt, 
though I havo always intended to save and cook 
it up in the first of my series of “Letters from : 
Abroad.” The earliest tale I ever wrote was a 
sentimental romance within its storied walls, 
and, as this is the last sentimental ono I mean to 
write for an indefinite) time, why should not my 
labors in this lino end whoro they began? 

Near the old palace of tho Prince of Doria, 
stands a stately mnnsion that once belonged to— 
the Lord knows what great family—but at the 
time of which I speak, had been made tho abode 
of a wealthy Amorican lady, ordered there for 
the winter by her physician, and her two chnrgcs, 
a fair niece and fairer daughter. 

It would havo been a hard task to find two 
moro lovely girls, than thoso children of tho 
great republic, and though Gonoa was that 
season crowded with tho wealth and fashion of 
Europo, the faoes of the painted beauties of 
France, and tho proud dames of England, wore 
at a discount. 

Alice Grovillo was of Northern blood, though 
reared amid tho orange groves of the sunny 
South, with complexion soft and creamy, like 
the leaf of a camelia, large dark eyes, like the 
first violets that peep out from among tho wood- 
leaves, a profusion of billowy, golden hair, 
silky as the braids on the forehead of a Madonna, 
such ns Italians always worship. 

Alice had acute poetical sensibilities, that the 
retirement in which she had lived only deepened, 
and existence had passed in wearing thoso glow¬ 
ing visions, which aro bright as frail. Alice 
Grovillo was a dreamer, enthusiastic, aye—and I 
do not fear to uso the word—romantic! Youth 
without those loses half its charms. A girl 
trained and educated until overy natural im¬ 
pulse has left her, who moves, thinks and 
speaks by rule, is about as interesting an object 


as a well-made automaton dressed by a French 
milliner. Givo mo bright dreams, high hopes, 
unchecked sensibilities for the young—God 
knows they will soon enough learn those lessons 
the world ever teaches! Let them have a little 
of ideal enjoyment—aye, a time for dreams. I 
am glad that a few years of my early life were 
spent in an old, rambling dwelling, into the half 
of whose many-cornered apartments the sun 
never shone freely, round which great trees 
stood like sentinels, over whoso casements vines 
grew in unpruned luxuriousness—I thank heaven, 
that a portion of my life was thus passed—I am 
glad that I have been a dreamer. 

But this is not to my story, so let me return, 
though I could write a volume from the memo¬ 
ries which cluster round my warm spirit, and my 
heart goes back to tho long galleries it so loved, 
and will not be roc ailed. 

Reader, when I finished that sentence I dropped 
my pen, and lost myself amid the host of recol¬ 
lections that returned to my bosom like spirits 
to their desolate haunts. I sang under the 
old trees, and stood in the window, while the 
moonbeams slanted through, a cool wind from 
the groves of the buried Fast fanned my brow, 
and I was again a child. But a passing step 
roused mo—I look round and say—“Was that 
ever my abiding place”—and come back to my 
task; so Mr. Peterson needn’t look so cross, you 
aro not going to lose the story after all. 

In a small apartment that opened out of the 
grand rccoption-room in the old palace, sat a 
merry group. Mrs. Grevillo was reclining in a 
cushioned chair, with her pretty niece on a low 
footstool at her feet, her great eyes full of mis¬ 
chief, and her little mouth full of smiles. Near 
the casement sat Alice, leaning back in a quaint- 
carved seat, her hand still holding the book from 
which she had been rending, though it was closed, 
and the long fingers gleamed out like sculptured 
ivory, from their contrast with the stained oak 
of her seat. ITer delicate feet cased in em¬ 
broidered slippers, that had been tho envy of 
many an English duchess, wero resting on a 
cushion of crimson satin, which caught the rays 
from tho chandelier, and flashed them back as 
in mockery. 

Her robe of rioh black silk was singularly 
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becoming, and the fall of heavy lace like a him—return to mamma—be married—and as the 
Bhadow on her neck and arms, and thoso braids fairy tales end—‘live happily to the end of your 
of golden hair which seemed constantly changing days.* ” 

in their hue, were ornament enough for the “1 bar that last clause,” replied her cousin, 

beautiful head. “for I always did hate it, it Bounds-” 

To complete the picture—for the very prettiest a So common place !” exclaimed Fan, twisting 
portrait must have its auxiliaries—a tall, grace- her little face into such a comical shape, that 
ful youth was flung on a low couch near, in an the stiff old cavaliers on the walls, must have 
attitude pleasing from its very carelessness, laughed in spite of themselves. 

Alice's guitar lay beside him, and ever and “Has Alice a desire to enact the heroine?” 

anon, during the pauses in conversation, he ; asked Mrs. Grevillo, whom the tumult roused 

would sweep his fingers across the strings, from her nap. 

waking broken chords of melody. In spite of “ Oh, to be sure,” cried Fanny. 

his careless mien and mirthful sallies, tliero was “She don’t know what she desires,” muttered 

an expression in his black eyes, when raised Harry, who had been a little out of humor all 

to the face of that young girl, which told a secret: day, because Alice smiled on a Russian prince, 

the eyes will speak, and tho smile which broke the night before. 

over his feature when he addressed her, softened “But you do,” said Fannie, maliciously, in a 
them like sunlight on a gloomy landscape, stage whisper, that effectually checked tho 
The eagled buttons on his tight uniform, be- lieutenant's loquacity. 

tokened that Harry Mildrers was a lieutenant “No, mamma,” said Alice, “but I do say that 
in tho United States Army, though they did not I think a long humdrum courtship of four years 
add that ho held tho rank of third cousin to is a horrid thing, aDd then spending an unknown 
Alice, and claimed to be first—but he did, and I number of years with a man, of whom you 
was her most devoted lover—a bit of information j know nothing after all, excopt that he has seemed 
ho didn't put in, probably thinking it was, as j kind, I do not fancy.” 

the advertisements for lost property, say—“Of j “Oh, no,” returned Fannie, “jumping out of 
no value to any but tho original owner.” j a four story window would be so much more 

They were discussing the novel which Alice ; romantic.” 
had been reading, and of course their opinions ; “Not if you fell on tho bricks,” added Mrs. 
very materially differed. ; Greville; “I would advise you to follow tho plan 

“Oh,” exclaimed Fannie, “Alice is eo ro-! of tho lady in the farce, and have a ‘premeditated 
man tic!” Commend me to a little common ; load of hay below.*” 

sense.” j “Good Lord, ma’am, of course your lover 

“Not if it is dull and common-place,” laughed j would catch you.” 

Alice. j “Well, you don’t Beem likely to alter one 

“Ah, yes! that's just like you, Ally. Now, another’s opinion,” replied the lady, “so I move 
I’ll wager my left ear-ring against Harry’s pet j we adjourn to bed, for I heard the old clock 
moustache—which ho bos cherished so carefully ; strike eleven, sometime since.” 
since you admired it—that from tho time we \ After a few more words of gay badinage, they 
came to Genoa, you have been dreaming of; rose to seek their respective chambers, but 
brigand chiefs and other nice young men, ‘with i Harry managed to detain Alice after the others 
a pretty considerable propensity to strolling,’ as ! had left tho room. 

the Yankees say. now delightful to be run j “What do you want?” she said, though the 
away with, and carried off to some tumble-down j gleam in her eye showed that tho question was 
old castle—I beg your pardon, dilapidated j very useless one. “I want to go to bed—I 
palazzo—by a man in slouched hat and feathers, j am so sleepy,” and she got up the prettiest 
prettily dressed asWallack, and handsome enough | yawn imaginable. 

for the hero of one of Mrs. Ratcliffe’s novels.” ;! “Probably, if tho Prince was talking, you 
“■Which,” asked Harry, teazingly, “the man j would be willing to listen till morning,” said 
or the feathers?” I he, peevishly. 

“There, sir, don’t interrupt your elders; ! “Possibly,” replied Bhe, with another well 
‘little boys should be seen and not hoard,’ the j affected yawn, “how charmingly he spoke Span- 
old proverb says—Alice must teach it you. Of I ish—Harry, I wish you would learn.” 
course, the lover would fall at your feet, vow [ “I’ll learn Sanscrit, if you’ll only say you 
you must be his, say love made him desperate, j love me.” 

and all that—and of course you would forgive \ “Lord!” muttered Fannie, who was listening 
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at tbo key-liole, “he’ll break his jaw if ho tries, 
so she better not Bay bo if she think it.” 

“Bat, Harry,” said Alice, “I am not certain 
that I do! I like you very much, but-” 

“Confound tko butsl” cried Harry, “thoro’s 
two in a sentence.” 

“Come to bed, Ally!” shouted Fannie from 
the hall. Then she rushed through, and sprang 
into the room, looking so innocent, you’d have 
sworn she came from the other side of tho 
house. She fairly turned Alice out, but before 
she went herself, caught Master Harry by the 
ear, and giving it a most unmerciful pull, ex¬ 
claimed— 

“Oh, you poor little military goose, you nowly 
fledged lieutenant, you’ro as soft as a chicken 
with the pip. If I were in your place, I’d find 
a way to make hor say yes in double quick time, 
but you won’t—not you—so I’ll bo Madam 
Fato, (though she was an old maid,) and help 
you.” 

Fannie stood on her tiptoes, and tried to look 
very stem when sho talked about personifying 
Fate, but in spite of all sho could do sho was 
only four feet eleven, and her dignified expres¬ 
sion made Harry laugh, notwitstandiug his ill 
temper. 

Sho flew up tho great staircase after Alice, 
making tho old windows echo to her gleesowe 
song-bursts. The spirit of mischief seemed to 
have taken undisputed possession of her, for 
after dancing herself out of breath round their 
monstrous chamber, sho sat down on the floor 
and laughed until the tears ran down her cheeks, 
that looked like two poppies from such unwonted 
exertion. 

“Just have the goodness to get into bed and 
spin a romonce,” was her only roply to Alice’s 
repeated question of “What on earth ailed her?” 
and then sho laughed to see how provoked Alice 
was, and made her laugh too, then the little 
minx asked her what she laughed at, and shook 
her becauso she couldn’t tell. 

Tho ghosts moving with stately tread through 
those gloomy apartments, must have been shocked 
at the young barbarian’s actions, but it was little 
Mis3 Fannie cared for dignity, and Blie would 
havo pulled Queen Bess' spirits ruff without the 
slightest hesitation, and poured hot water on a 
wholo line of Italian ghosts, with as little 
mercy ns Morgiana exercised toward the forty 
thieves. 

Two nights after, Alice wasalono in the house, 
with tho exception of the old porter, for her 
mother and cousins wore at a ball, and the ser¬ 
vants had obtained permission to go to some 
merry-meeting. Sho had staid at home because 


there waa a weight on her spirits, which, though 
she could not dofine it, cast a shadow over her 
heart, and she felt that it would be impossible 
for her to attempt to be gay. 

She went up to her own chamber, and taking 
a book sought to lose her ideal sorrow in the 
pages of a favorite romance. A couple of hours 
passed before she was roused from her absorp¬ 
tion in the tale. Suddenly the turret clock 
tolled twelve; she started when the sound fell 
on her ear, waking echoes far through tho still¬ 
ness, and she could hear tho beating of her heart 
in each stroke. When the tones died away she 
sat down again, smiling at her own folly, yet with 
a feeling of nervousness strangely unusual to her. 

Again, an unwonted noise disturbed her—it 
was not the chime of the clock that time, and 
she pressed her hand against her heart to Btay 
its beatings. Sho had been reading Anne Rat- 
cliffo’s Udolpho, and was just where Emily waa 
wandering through the castlo vaults, so she 
listened onco more, and hoaring nothing, con¬ 
cluded it was her imagination, which might 
well become excited. A few momenta after 
thoro waa another sound as of a window being 
raised—sho sprang up—a faint cry died on hor 
lips. Her imagination might bo powerful, but 
it couldn’t raise a window—at least one so heavy 
as any of those in the palace. She listened in 
mute horror, for she heard heavy steps echoing 
through the galleries, and onco or twice tho 
smothered tone of voices met her ear. She could 
not move—fear deprived her of all strength, and 
sho was about sinking on the floor, when the 
grating of the door of her room on its hinges 
restored her. She looked up—several muffled 
forms were entering—sho cast a glance at tho 
foremost, his features were almost concealed by 
a slouched hat, but sho recognized tho counte- 
nanco of a man whom bIio had seen near the 
palazzo the day beforo. 

Her spirit rose in spite of her terror, and she 
said in a tolerably firm voice, (without stopping 
to think her favorite horoine would have fainted 
under the circumstances) “What do you wish?” 

“Fear not,” he said, in broken English, “we 
will not harm you, but you must go wid us.” 

She shrank back, but he came closo to her, 
laid his hand on her shoulder, and motioned his 
attendants. There were six of them; five power¬ 
ful men and a masked page. There was a 
dilapidated mansion—bandits with moustachios, 
pistols, drooping plumes, and she didn’t stop to 
see what else—beside a page with flesh-colored 
silk tights, very little calf, to his leg, and a blue 
doublet—all the concomitants to a three volume 
romance, certainly. 
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“Fear not,” said tho brigand chief, “you are 
as safe as if in de moder’s arms.” What a pity 
he Bhould speak such villainous English. “Coom, 
Anselmo, dake do signora’s mandlo,” ho said to 
the page. The boy approached, and wrapped a 
shawl round the frightened girl, then turned 
away-—oh, unromantic page—unworthy accessory 
to a thrilling romance—to laugh. 

Alice gave a shriek, by no means a lady-like 
one, ns the bandit seized her in hi3 arms, and 
folding the shawl over her head, hurried down 
the stairs, followed by his attendants. 

“For God’s sake let me free!” cried tho 
agonized girl. “Take all I possess—gold, jewels 
—but set me down.” 

He set her down ns a gentleman would, but 
only for a moment, then he seized her again, and 
was carrying her through tho hall which rang 
with her shrieks, when tho great door suddenly 
opened, and Harry appeared. 

“Save me!” she cried. The chief dropped his 
burden and ran, still followed by his attendants, 
page and all, who of course would go whore their 
captain led. Harry stopped him, and drew his 
sword, but the noble was too quick for him, and 
vanished without even leaving his card. 

“What in God’s name does this mean?” ex¬ 
claimed tho lieutenant. But there was no ono 
to answer, for Alice had fainted. He raised her, 
and was too busy restoring her to think of pur¬ 
suing the villains. 

“Oh, is it you?” she cried, when she came to 
her senses. “I thought I was lost.” 


Harry explained that he left the ball beforo 
tho others, because Fannie hated to have her 
alone, and whispered a few words that brought 
the blood in a torrent to her cheek. He knelt at 
her feet, and said, 

“Are you not certain now?” 

Alice replied not, but laid her head back on 
bis arm, and two long, blissful hours elapsed ere 
they roused themselves from that vision of hap¬ 
piness. 

I fancy sho was certain, for a year afterward 
they were all safe in their native land, and the 
slaves on Mrs. Greville’s plantation danced in 
honor of a wedding where Alice wore white, and 
Harry looked unusually handsome in a new uni¬ 
form. 

“Are you certain?” whispered a merry voice, 
as they stood alone at ono end of tho room; “aro 
you certain?” They looked up and saw Fannie. 
“For God’s sako let me go,” continued she, 
mimicing tho tones of ono in distress. “Take 
gold—anything—but leavo my mother’s darling! 
Say, an you certain?” 

They gazed on her for a moment in silent asto¬ 
nishment—the old palace—the midnight assault 
—the attempted duel—rose before their sight— 
and then they comprehended all! 

Alice became certain of more than one thing, 
but she will bo a grandmother before Fannie has 
ceased to laugh over her attempted romance, and 
her own one trial at performing the part of tho 
brigand’s page. 
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HAZLERIDGE PARSONAGE. 

BY JLORA PliOWEBVALE. 


Spring has como at last, and wo in the country 
aro heartily rejoiced. It is not with us the mere 
putting on of a now bonnet which marks the 
changes of the seasons. Wo are so directly and 
immediately brought into contact with nature, 
that all her phases aro not merely objects of 
picturesquo interest, but of guidance. When wo 
look over the beautiful landscape just now, with 
its alternate green and brown and dun, liko a 
huge tosselatod pavement, it is with a practical, 
as well as an artistic eye; for we well understand 
that tho bright green is tho wheat greener than 
ever after its recent very unseasonable snow 
bath; and that the brown and dun are tho fields 
which aro yet waiting for tho corn, or into which 
tho oats havo been already harrowed and rolled. 
Without quite tho matter-of-fact spirit of the 
tailor who exclaimed at Niagara “Shears! What 
a place to spoiigo a coat!” we havo still enough 
of tho prose in us to make our poetry all the 
more beautiful by tho contrast. Plain senso is 
a capital foil for raptures, and country pictures, 
to country people, aro all tho better that they 
can discern tho background of stern uso and 
utility, as well as tho higher effects of “group¬ 
ing,” and “light and shade.” hook with mo for 
a moment from our verandah. That clump of 
trees i3 beautiful—is it not?—and in just the 
place too for tho embellishment of the picture. 
And those other bushy, grand old giants, there, 
and there, and there! All very delightful, and 
as prettily placed as if they had been planted by 
a landscape gardener. Como with mo next July, 
after hay harvest, when tho solstice is at tho 
fiercest, and under that clump I will show you 
the nicest and coolest pool, and the grateful 
kino standing there in a bath which Cleopatra 
might envy. And tho shady side of every tree 
in tho grassy land shall have its occupants, lazily 
flourishing their long and convenient, natural 
fly-bushes, and chowing tho cud of “sweet and 
bitter fancy,” with just enough, of the latter for 
a relish. Pleaso the Fauns, don’t let it be wild 
garlic to spoil our milk! 

Each season has its appropriate duties which 
can neither be neglected nor postponed. Per¬ 
haps among them all, those of spring aro the 
moat delightful, because they are really the least 

selfish, and tho most conducive to true faith and 
in 


confidence in Him who has promised that seed 
time and harvest shall not foil us. When it 
comes to harvesting and in-gathering, whether 
largo crops or fruits for immediate gratification, 
we ought to be thankful, and I hopo we are; but 
there is a lower stratum of mero sensual pleasure 
in the best of us. 

In spring, we derive no immediate pleasure or 
profit from our work, but look in hopo and con 
fidenco for tbo rowardB which a kind Father has 
promised as tho results of our obedience. Indeed 
we ore busy. Our city friends, who fancy that 
country folk have nothing to do but to send butter 
to market, (which the cows make) and eggs, (which 
tho hens bring into the house in baskets) havo 
little notion of our activity and diligence. There 
goes tho stogo by our gate, and Carrie Phelps 
kisses her hand “good-bye!” to mo. So Bho is 
gone! I know it, and it was with her as my 
ideal heroine I sat down to write you this ram¬ 
bling page or two of country life. 

To do this I must go back into tho winter; no 
unpleasant retrospect, let me assuro you, what¬ 
ever city may picture to themselves of winter in 
tho country, as a timo of doleful dumpfl. Tho 
out-door view is beautiful—especially when the 
Enowy mantle covers hill-sido and plain, dotted 
with dark skeleton trees, and enlivened with 
clusters of houses which seem in winter time to 
draw into close neighborhood, as if to keep 
warm. Abundance we havo of cheerful com¬ 
pany and rational enjoyment. Nor are we at 
any timo devoid of subjects for conversation, 
whatever peoplo may think who can’t breakfast 
till they have eeen the daily paper. We are 
always well enough read up in the city nows, 
tho foreign war movements, and the national 
politics. And then thero is our own neighbor¬ 
hood chat, pleasantly postponed once a month by 
the Ladies’ National Magazine, with its litera¬ 
ture, art and fashions. Take a country girl’s 
word for it, timo never hangs heavy with us, 
even here, where we havo no Julien concerts or 

Musical Fund Hall. As to publio exhibitions 
generally, if we may judge from the occasional 
twelvo and a half cent specimens, which find 
their way to our village, we are well rid of them. 

Apropos —of topics for talk. Our village at 
this present writing is in a state of feverish, but 
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most pleasant excitement. Five years ago our , 
old minister died. (Don’t laugh, we villagers I 
are much better interested in clergymen, than 
you cits in. the Signori Whiskerini and Signore 
Taffetine, who form the rallying points of fashion¬ 
able factions.) He had lived among us bo long, 
and performed the last offices for so many people, 
that it almost seemed that he must be exempt 
from death. His family had grown up among 
ns, all excellent sons and daughters, the popular 
prejudice against ministers’ children to the con¬ 
trary, notwithstanding. The people had built 
a house for him and his successors in the charge; 
and he went on from year to year improving it, 
till there was not a more beautiful place in the 
village than the parsonage. Everybody felt an 
unselfish interest in it. It was common property, 
and so was the venerable tenant. Ho was always 
cheerful, and so was his house; for, though at 
last, all his children had moved away and settled 
elsewhere, there never was a week that some of 
them did not visit their birth-place, or some of 
their children como to see grandfather. He 
knew, and loved, and welcomed all. They were 
the guests of the village. We should as soon 
have thought of blotting Hazleridgo from the 
map of the country, as of regarding the minis¬ 
ter’s family as belonging to any other place. 
Caroline Phelps was the minister’s niece, and it 
was through this circumstance that she first saw 
Hazleridgo. 

Death is inexorable. The venerable pastor 
who had folded so many generations, laid down 
bis office and his life together. It was a sad day 
in Hazleridge, when the words wero Baid over 
bis remains, which no other voice than liiB had 
pronounced in that cemetery for half a century. 
I could scarce feel, as I saw the earth piled up 
over him, that he was not standing, as it had ever 
been his wont, with kind respect for the dead, 
whether pauper or equal, to watch with moistened 
eyes the last movement of the sexton’s spade. 

The widow lived on in the house, by invitation 
of the parish, given not only formally, but in 
the sound of every voice, and the kind regards 
of every countenance. She strove to keop up 
the hospitable and cheerful character of the 
mansion. The new minister, a young unmarried 
man, was domiciled with her, so that the house 
was still the parsonage, in fact, as well as in 
name. But we could not feci it so. Whenever 
we called, the visits to the dwelling which used 
to be so delightful, would be sad in spite of us. 
The widow’s eyes would fill with ears, though 
she welcomed us with smiles, and strove, good 
Christian heart, to be resigned. The blank 
which his departure, who had been the light of 


the dwelling had left, was too much for hostess 
and for guests. And with her own children we 
soon discovered, that the sorrow of a visit was 
not much less. They grieved at meeting their 
mother, and again at separation; and after a few 
months trial of this mode of living, the widow 
attempted it no longer, but removed to the house 
of one of her sons. 

The young clergyman of course, did not want 
the house. It was but a short time closed, how¬ 
ever, before a tenant was found on the honorable 
and pleasant terms of boarding the clergyman. 
Everybody liked him; but the sentiment offilial 
affection which his predecessor inspired, so young 
a man could not hope to awaken. A clergyman 
is never at his zenith of usefulness before his 
hair is a littlo silvered. But Mr. Mortimer always 
commanded respect. His conduct was unexcep¬ 
tionable and dignified, and though not morose, or 
insensible to the charms of social intercourse, 
there was no approach to levity in his conver¬ 
sation, nor, wo may add, in his presence. Thus 
he escaped the folly which too ofteu driveB 
young clergymen into matrimony, as their only 
security against mischievous gossip. The keenest 
eye in the village could not detect anything in 
his conduct or demeanor, on which to found the 
small talk imputation of an “engagement,” He 
stood in a gentlemanly and dignified attitude to 
the young of both sexes, end in a deferential, 
yet commanding position to tho old. He “mag¬ 
nified his office,” and while bo claimed no 
personal respect, wore still tho panoply, and 
commanded the honor due to an ambassador of 
heaven. 

Thus stood matters up to this very morning; 
and after this somewhat long, though necessary 
digression, we may again take up tho thread of 
our story-—if it has any thread, which I begin tc 
doubt. Well, this day tho town is all astir with 
the news that the minister is going to take the 
house himself. It is well understood—for wc 
take care to be well posted in such matters, that 
be has no mother or Bister, or aunt or cousin, 
who can como to keep house for him. Ho it 
certainly going to be married. Who can Bhe be! 
Will she become ex-officio President of oui 
Ladies’ Society, or leave tho old lady in pos¬ 
session, who holds the office now by seniority5 
Will she proposo a fancy fair, to aid in painting 
the old church? Will she invite the sewing 
circle to the paraonoge? Numberless are the 
questions, and vague the replies. Nobody seems 
to know anything about her. It can be nobody 
among us. There is not a girl in the parish whe 
has had the slightest hope of him—though there 
are a score who would have been too happy 
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to havo secured his good graces. Who can 
it bo? 

There is not the slightest doubt of the main 
fact in the case—that the young gentleman 
intends to bring hither a female colleague. Two 
or three of our oldest men, our “wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreotest, best,” ns Milton hath it, 
are superintending improvements, restorations 
and alterations about the house and grounds. 
These ancients are put to a whimsical torture 
with questions and cross-questions; but they 
only shako their heads with proposed sagacity, 
and refuse with most provoking importance to 
answer inquiries. They evidently know; and 
aro as evidently well pleased. Who can it bo ? 

But I perceive my pen has run away from the 
subject. This skotch—scratch—letter—call it 
what you will, has had hitherto little to do with 
my heroine, Carrio Phelps. Let mo see—where 
was I? Oh, seeing her off in the stage. You 
perceive, however, that our attention may be dis¬ 
tracted here in the country, as well as yours in 
town. News is news in Hazlcridge, and when 
we have any, wo make tho most of it. 

Carrio Phelps was but a wee thing when sho 
used to conio here in her aunt’s time; but a few 
years may make a wonderful difference in a 
young lady. Indeed it seems to mo sometimes 
that women spring up out<Qf little girls, like an 
irctic season, with as little interval between 
childhood and adolescence, aB there is between a 
polar winter and summer. Of course, people 
souid not bo supposed to know anything of her 
is a teacher; but her aunt’s recommendation 
vns enough. That she was a connection of the 
leceased pastor, predisposed everybody in her 
avor, and tho warrant of her welcome was never 
withdrawn. Sho proved a most oxcollont teacher 
—but, thank fortune, I have been done with 
ichool for a long time—full eighteen months, so wo 
rill let tho professional part of her character pass. 

For tho rest—Carrio was tho delight of the 
Iazloridge society, and everybody’s favorite. A 
>rominent position among strangers is a trying 
>osition for a young lady. To conduct with 
>roper discretion and tact; neither offending by 
lauteur, and repelling by coldness on the ono 
innd, nor losing respect by too great lightness 
r affability on tho other, is a difficult mean to 
bserve. I sometimes think that a teacher’s 
ocation is favorable to tho solution of this 
liffioult problem. I have been half inclined my- 
olf to tako a school to learn lessons in gravity, 
,nd staid decorum. The schoolmistress has, in 
lorjlttle' kingdom, the province of command, 
nd* learns self-respect, while she is enforcing 
bedienco. Somo foolish girls can learn no¬ 


where, hut Caroline Phelps was not ono of 
these. 

Our young men became her perfect idolotors— 
all except the Rev. Mr. Mortimer. He walked 
on, as staid and unmoved, as if she had been his 
sister. She boarded in tho Bamo family, but 
failed to excite a Bingle glance, or to obtain ono 
smile from his placid face—except such a smile 
as was no “fee smile” to her, but was dissemi¬ 
nated over the “general weal” of tho wholo 
household. (You see I haye been reading 
Shakspeare. Carrie borrowed Mr. Mortimer’s 
copy, and we read parts of it together. I dare 
say the insensible mortal told her to be sure 
and not turn down the leaves!) 

Carrie was with us nearly a year. Sho came 
for tho summer term, but pleased so well that 
the directors did the unuBual thing to ask her to 
take charge of n winter school. They even 
invited her to return and teach the summer 
again, but sho declined. It was too provoking 1 
I am sure she has no friends anywhere who 
love her half as well, and as for mo, I loved her 
like a sister. If Bho was only here now, we 
might learn something of what is doing at the 
parsonage, and what it looks like, and what 
things promise. Those fussy old men, one 
can get nothing out of them. And as to joking 
Mr. Mortimer, or asking him any thing which 
he don’t tell of his own accord—we should as 
soon think of talking nonsense to the 6tatue of 
General Washington. 

Mevcnons a nos moutons —not that Carrie is a 
sheep, you know, but one must quote French in 
these days of boarding-school proficiency. I 
mil adhere to my Btory, and not mention Mr. 
Mortimer again. All the young men, as I told 
you, were smitten with Caroline Phelps. Tho 
young women might have been jealous and spite¬ 
ful, if Carrie had not been as decorous and 
unaffected through tho whole of it, that she soon 
restored tho men to their Benses, and prevented 
them making themselves or herself appear ridi¬ 
culous. Sho had tho most perfect knack at 
generalizing what was intended for a particular 
attention, and diffusing what was meant as an 
offering to herself, over a wholo party. Let mo 
toll you that this scattering the rays of the 
men’s admiration, and preventing their conver¬ 
gence on ono point, prevented several disastrous 
mnflagrations here last winter. 

Wo are all quite of the opinion that Carrio 
ivas affianced before she came here; and that 
thus armed, shjB was proof against all Hazle- 
ridgo gallantry. It was not merely matter of 
sourse attentions that she received—but we 
aappeu to know that the best and most eligible 
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party hero made her distinct proposals, which 
she politely, but positively declined. There is 
no coquetry in Carrie. She never laid herself 
out to attract admiration, but rather discouraged 
it. The man who made advances to her, did it 
entirely of his own notion, and has no one to 
blame but himself in his disappointment. Still 

wo are all sorry for poor George-. Ho had 

quito set his heart on her. He made his ap¬ 
proaches in the Biege which ho laid to her hand 
in the most orthodox and improved mannor. All 
the Bkilful skirmishing of small attentions, which 
she could not receive withont seeming to approve, 
or refuse without being impolite, were paid to 
her. Gradually and handsomely he closed his 


lines, and drew nearer and nearer to the attack. 
All, up to the last moment was uncertainty; 
though all the Ifazleridgo world up to last 
evening, thought it must bo a match. He pro¬ 
posed—and was rejected. I confess I share the 
general surprise. 


P. S. Tho quiet, reserved, lady-like, elegant, 
dear, delightful, accomplished little puss:—Tlio 
mysterious, solemn, excellent, dignified, Rev. 
Mr. Mortimer;—Don’t you think—daro you be¬ 
lieve—shall I tell you, Mr. Peterson? Carrie 
Phelps that is, Mortimer that is to be, is tho 
future mistress of Hazlewood Parsonage. 
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EBNESTINE OKAY. 

BY BEV. 11. HASTINGS WELD. 


“I do believe,” said a gentleman to liiB wife, 
“that if n perfect human character over existed, 
it is that of your placid and cheerful, yet sad- 
looking friend. She seems too good for earth— 
so practical and yet ethereal; so full of common 
sense, usefulness and compassion, and yet her¬ 
self above all common desires and disappoint¬ 
ments.” 

“Hers is a history. Shall I relate it?” 

“Pray do so. I only wonder that you have 
not given mo the narrative before.” 

“Men are always disposed to disparage muiden 
ladies;, and I never felt like exposing Ernestine 
Gray’s touching character to even the shadow of 
a smile. It is one of my sacred themes; fit only 
for a guest hour like this, when the shadow of 
her almost saintly prescnco has disposed the 
mind to contemplate the higher beauties of tlie 
Christian character; tho Truth and Love which 
in their purity make us realizo the heavenly in¬ 
fluence of a Christian life.” 


The character which you so much admired, 
and so justly, is one that has been perfected 
through Buffering. What I am about to tell you 
is not her confession, formally made to mo in an 
hour of confidence; for Ernestine Gray is not one 
of those who are addicted to obtruding tbeir 
private griefs upon their friends,’and challenging 
admiration of their martyrdom. Nor does she 
regard herself as at all notable or remarkable. 
In her quiet humility, she would bo very much 
surprised that I can find patienco to recount, or 
that you can bo interested in hearing the events 
of her life. In tho course of her pilgrimage we 
may seo only suffering; but in each event she 
discerns the goodness of God in permitting her 
to be useful to her kind, and schooling her by 
tho discipline of sorrow, to calmness of spirit 
and strength of religious character. What I 
know of her I have learned chiefly of others; 
and her accidental allusions to herself havo only 
enabled mo to correct and connect tho narrative. 

I first met with her a few years since, during 
tho prevalence of a disease among children, 
which was so severe as almost to take the cha¬ 
racter of an epidemic. The wealthy could re¬ 
move their children from tho influence of tho 
infection, or disarm disease of a portion of its 


terrors by tho provision of remedies and the 
comforts of attendance and suitable nourishment 
and palliatives. But the poor, deprived of all 
luxuries, and in many cases of absolute necessa¬ 
ries, shut up in closo courts and lanes, and de¬ 
barred that first requisite to health, wholesome 
air, perished in great numbers. The ladies, in 
organized societies, or as tho representatives of 
churches, and also in their own continual capa¬ 
city as the representatives of humanity, made 
great efforts to stay the malady and relieve tho 
distressed. 

Foremost among them was Ernestine Gray— 
foremost but unobtrusive. Many women had 
the safety of their own children to consult, and 
could not compromise it by actual contact with 
tho disease. Many others, generous, but faint¬ 
hearted, were ready to give without stint, bat 
feared to place themselves within the reach of 
the dreaded measma, or were positively inter¬ 
dicted by friends from so doing. Almoners to 
distribute aid were more needed than alms-givers 
to furnish it. Ernestine had none of these clogs 
upon her benevolence which I havo spoken of; 
and she had no fears. Wherever the cry of dis¬ 
tress appealed to her, she answered it with calm 
and unconscious courage and self-denial—never 
with the reckless fanaticism of mere impulse. 
She guarded her own life, and husbanded her 
own strength, and she would not tempt Provi¬ 
dence by heedless and unnecessary exposure, or 
abridgo her own usefulness by the prostration of 
her energies. I had never heard of her before, 
ncr name is never prominent. She does not 
assume directed, but silently co-operates in what¬ 
ever good, requiring aid, is undertaken by any 
one else; and always diligently pursues her own 
course in tho retired paths of mercy, where one 
gentle woman can put a thousand ills to flight. 

One day I met Ernestine iu the street, and as 
our ways lay together, we busily compared notes 
of what wo had seen, and who needed assistance. 
This was beforo I became a selfish wife, and 
while I yet had opportunity to give to the poor 
tho care and love which one's household comes 
in time to monopolize. We were Btoppcd by a 
child who begged us with honest, natural tears, 
“Oh, good ladies, do como for father is dying!” 
Following tho little messenger up a court we 
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were ushered into a scene, the memory of which 
will never leave me. On a miserable dusty bed 
lay a man in his last throes, his heavy breathing 
convulsing his whole frame. The damps of death 
were on his brow. Several women, his poor 
neighbors, were gathered round, looking with 
troubled curiosity at this “last scene of all.” 
The dying man, as wo drew near, raised himself 
upon his elbow—a flash of light passed over his 
vision, his corrugated features relaxed into a 
faint smile of welcome; his lips moved as if to 
speak, and ho sank on his pillow to rise no more. 

Ernestine had pressed up to the bedside, and 
stood just before me, fixedly looking at the dead. 
She even took one cold hand in hers, and os she 
did bo, I saw her frame shake with powerful 
emotion. She crossed his arms upon his breast, 
pressed down bis eyelids, and busied herself for 
a moment in composing his matted hair. When 
she turned I saw in her features the traces of a 
fearful struggle—-but though her eyes swam in 
tears, not a cry, not a word escaped her lips. 
She raised the child, who had thrown herself 
weeping upon the foot of the bed, and said, “Was 
this your father?” The child replied by throwing 
herself upon the lifeless body; and it required no 
little exertion of strength to disengoge her from 
that fearful embrace. “Come with me,” said 
Ernestine to the little forsaken one; but the only 
reply was to rush back to the bedside and cling 
with frantic enorgy to the cold form of him who 
had been her last, her only friend. “Go with 
tlie lady,” said one of the women, wiping the 
child’s eyes with her apron, and adjusting as 
well as she could her wreck of a bonnet; “go 
with the lady, and when all is ready for the 
burying you shall come back again.” The little 
one looked up, as if scarce understanding what 
was said, but suffered herself to be persuaded. 
When we reached the street Ernestine beckoned 
to a cab, and not wishing to intrude myself upon 
her purposes, whatever they might be, I pursued 
my way home alone, heart weary at the woe in 
the world, of which I had just seen this new in¬ 
stance. 

Ernestine never recalled the events of that day 
again to me, though we met often during that 
sad summer, and have since kept up a constant 
intercourse. But she had acquired such a strange 
interest in my eyes, that the curiosity with which 
I traced her history must be pardonable I 
learned that at an early age Bho lost her father, 
and upon Ernestine fell the double charge of a 
helpless mother and an infant sister. It was not 
that poverty compelled this labor; but there are 
attentions which wealth cannot purchase, and 
requirements and attentions which affection only 


can supply. Ernestine was remarknbly capable 
of fulfilling these demands—a very little woman, 
wise beyond her years; but the burthen caused 
a premature development of her character, and 
imprinted upon her youthful face the atamp of 
care and solicitude. What might have been bud¬ 
ding beauty under happier auspices, was changed 
to a look of anxiety which bespoke powers over¬ 
tasked. To guide the waywardness of infancy is 
a task oven for the old and experienced; the child 
Ernestine was obliged to control her sister six 
years younger. And she was required moreover 
to rule with such discretion that the cunning 
perseverance of littlo Mary would not defeat her 
by appeals to a nerveless sufferer, for whom the 
physicinn enjoined repose. Thus early did Ernes¬ 
tine Gray learn Belf-sacrifico. 

Her mother’s death came upon her as a great 
and oppressive affliction; but she learned after¬ 
ward to feel that it was a deliverance and a 
mercy to the sufferer, and a relief to her children. 
The early years of Ernestine could not long have 
endured the double task; and mind, or body, or 
both, must have sunk beneath it. In such a 
school was she early trained to endure the trials 
of life; and to foel that “no one liveth to him¬ 
self.” 

From eighteen years of oge, when she wept 
over her mother’s grave to four or five and 
twenty, were the sunny days of Ernestine Gray. 
She became, after the death of her parents, tho 
light of the household of her mother’s sister; 
and at once perfected her own education, and 
brought forward her youngor cousins and her 
sister. Labor is pleasuro when we labor for 
those we love; and in constant occupation is the 
secret ef enjoyment as well as of usefulness. To 
all the house Ernestine was dear, and by all bo- 
loved; but the lovo which existed between her 
and her charge was passing beautiful. The 
gentle sway of the elder sister—not imperious 
from the love of power, but firm in the depth of 
affection, and the consciousness of well-earned 
right, never failed to control Mary, wayward ns 
she was. The very contrast in their characters 
made their Bistcrly union more delightful. Mary 
was heedless, happy, impulsive—and her merry 
laugh and sunny face arrested you at a glance, 
and bound you afterward. You could not but 
love the frolicsome, innocent heart, which opened 
to you as if sorrow had never entered into the 
world, and deceit and evil were not known in it. 
Frequently Mary Gray came under grave re¬ 
proof; hut the very lips which chid her trans¬ 
gressions, were oftenest Buddenly turned away 
to conceal a smile. 

Mary was her uncle’s favorite, Ernestine was 
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his admiration. He could not, however, have 
found a nearer way to the unselfish heart of 
Ernestine Gray, than in hiB kindneBS to Mary. 
When, therefore, Mary was cho3en to accompany 
her couains and their father on a long summer 
tour, Ernestine Bmiled a plenBed acquiescence in 
his remark, that he would “leave the two old 
ladies at homo,” Mrs. Warner had positively 
deolined to accompany the party; and as it was 
necessary that some one should remain at home 
with her, the choice of course fell upon the 
gen tie-hearted girl who appeared to have no 
higher pleasure in life than consulting the wishes 
of her friends. 

It was a dull house during the many weeks 
that the family were absent Ernestine began 
to acknowledge weariness, almost for the first 
time iu her life. It was not the weariness of ap¬ 
plication, but the want of emyloyment. Chance 
threw in her way a new friend; or rather the 
politeness of one who had long been an occa¬ 
sional visitor at the houso, seemed to her the 
more grateful that, when so little remnined to 
attract him, his visits were increased rather than 
diminished in number. Old ladies are keen- 
eyed, and Mrs. Warner looked on and smiled at 
Ernestine’s innocent self-deception. There was 
no need of frowns certainly, for the froquent 
guest was in every way worthy of Ernestine’s 
affection, if ho should succeed in winning it 

Herbert gained her confidence. And the evi¬ 
dence of this was that she talked unreservedly 
and wnrmly to him, not of herself, but of those 
she dearly loved. Her kind aunt and uncle, her 
cousins, and, above all, her own dear sister, were 
the themes on which she delighted to dwell. She 
read to him portions of her sister’s letters; and 
it was from all this that ho learned to divine how 
deep a well of affection her outward calmness 
concealed. Ernestino seemed then, ns she now 
docs, passionless and almost cold. It was only 
her intimates, her own family circle who knew 
what a wealth of love was hid in her placid 
breast. And Herbert first found favor in her 
eyes, that he listened with such pleased atten¬ 
tion to her praises of hor sister. She thought it 
was interest in the absent which lighted up his 
face, as she talked to him. She did not suspect 
that all other human beings were absent from his 
thought as well ub sight as he listened to her 

Old ladies, we have said, are keen-sighted. 
Mrs. Warner forgot the loneliness of the house, 
in her amusement at the little drama which was 
acting under hor eyes. She could have told 
Ernestine more than she knew or suspected of 
the secrets of her own heart; but she was discreet 
and silent, and diverted herself with the thought 


how much all would be amazed when they re¬ 
turned, to find that even Ernestine was not in¬ 
sensible—and that she also, the self-sacrificing, 
had discovered that another might live for her, 
and be beloved for it. Ernestine did not yet 
know hor own jieart. It was still to be revealed 
to her. Herbert was so far from exacting any 
thing, that he did not even commit himself. They 
were a couple of very blind lovers. 

In due time the family returned; not a day too 
soon, as Mrs. Warner declared, 11 for nobody could 

tell what would have happened in their longer 
absence.” Ernestine blushed, as the old lady 
went on to dilate upon the frequency of Her¬ 
bert’s visits. Sho had never felt her face crimson 
before, at any such illusion. Perhaps she began 
to Buspeot the true state of the case. Punctual 
ns night fall, Herbert was at the house. 

Returned travellers monopolize conversation. 
It is their right. And Mary Gray was voluble in 
her descriptions of what she had seen, and ani¬ 
mated in her account of what she had enjoyed. 
Ernestine moro than shared her pleasure, and as 
she looked on this vision of beauty, she was more 
than pleased that Herbert was quite wrapt in it. 
“Beautiful!” he Baid to her in an undertone; 
and Ernestine’s face glowed with pleasure. Was 
not Mary hor own creature, so far as the human 
being can mould another! How their hearts knit, 
as hand in hand they knelt at their bedside that 
night, to thank the Good Being who had once 
more restored them to each other 1 

Herbert’s benevolent attachment to the de¬ 
serted house did not cease when it became once 
more inhabited. If possible his assiduous atten¬ 
tion was inoreased. Aunt Warner who Baw a 
clear case beforo the return of her family, saw 
less clearly now. And Ernestine ?—-could that 
pang have been jealousy—jealousy of her own 
sister? The anxious look came in a heavier cloud 
upon her brow again; but she wrestled with her 
feelings and was still. What Bhe had not sus¬ 
pected till too late in herself, she read plainly in 
the transparent bosom of her sister. 

Aunt Warnor was Bitting alone in the twilight. 
She heard a light footstep, and called “Ernes¬ 
tine!” The niece came and sat down by her 
aide. “I have a surprise for you. Herbert has 
obtained the permission of your sister formally 
to ask our consent to his marriage with her.” The 
matron felt the hand of Ernestine grow cold in 
in hers—and then a glow of heat came to the 
very finger ends. Her niece said, in a calm voice, 
“He is worthy of her.” 

“Are yon a perfect stoio?” asked her aunt 
after a pause. “How can you conoeal your own 
thoughts and disappointments ?” 
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“I hope, my dear aunt, that I hido nothing 
which it woud benefit others to disclose.” 

“Ernestine, you are more than human-” 

“Less, oh, much less, a weak, Billy child!” 
Ernestine bowed her head upon Mrs. Warner’s 
neck, and her aunt felt the scalding tears falling 
into her bosom. Tho happy voices of Mary and 
her cousins, and the deep, manly tones of Herbert 
wero heard as they approached. Two figures 
glided out of the room as they entered. Lights 
were brought, and the happy laugh resounded 
where a moment before the heart which would 
not break, silently struggled, and yielded to tho 
requirements of a high sense of duty. 


The victory over self was perfect in Ernestine. 
Her light-hearted sister did not dream, while kind 
advice and direction and assistance wero con¬ 
tinually given, at how great a price to another 
she had acquired her dreams of joy. Ernestine, 
as was her wont, was the soul of all tho prepa¬ 
rations. Even Herbert, who had at first some 
twinges of conscience, when ho saw the uncon¬ 
strained and uncomplaining manner in which tho 
elder sister fulfilled what she deemed her mission, 
was put completely at ease. Only Mrs. Warner 
knew the struggles of that tried heart, and loved 
her niece more than ever. Herbert felt almost 
angry at her insensibility, rejoiced at his own 
escape, and was nearly ready to reproach Ernes¬ 
tine with having kindled in him an affection 
which Bho did not reciprocate. What an artful 
casuist is an inconstant heart! 

Herbert and Mary wero married. The sister 
showed no more emotion than was natural—less 
outwardly than her aunt. Only farce writers 
make marriages scenes of unmixed happiness, as 
if all our life ties could bo disturbed, and wo un¬ 
moved. To be sure, the future is full of hope— 
but brief was the dream of happiness for Mary. 
A Bhort year scarcely passed before tho bride 
was consigned to the tomb; but Ernestine Gray, 
as she wept over the dead, had still a consolation 
which no one knew, save herself. Mary died, as 
she had lived, her dear sister. Not a suspicion 
of tiie secret clouded her brief day, or dimmed 
the hour in which Bhe surrendered to her God the 
youthful Bpirit which a sister’s care bad trained 
to meot that sure event—the end of all the living. 

And now, you are ready to say, Ernestine’s cup 
was full—her desolate existence could know no 
further sorrow. Bhe saw her aunt, a second 
mother, laid in the grave—but she was gathered 
into the garner as a shock fully ripe. Death 
brings not an abiding grief to those who sorrow 
not without hope. It is a transient separation— 
not an everlasting farewell. 


Calmly Ernestine rose above these sorrows. 
She bowed to the blast, and when it was over¬ 
past, rose again, gentle and pliant, but having 
within herself the elements of strength—for her 
trust was in One whoso arm is mighty, and whoso 
mercy sure. Tho memory of the departed was 
sacred to hor, and she could heartily give thanks 
for those departed this life in the true faith and 
fear. On Herbert—stricken and almost incon¬ 
solable in his despair, she could look with the 
tendercst pity. He was dear to her, ns one whose 
life had been united to her sister. The unhnppy 
past had faded from her thoughts in the sacred¬ 
ness of the more recent affliction, in which, with 
him bIio had a common lot. She softened his 
grief with gentle words of holy consolation. 
And again Herbert discerned in her heart its 
wealth of pure affection. Again ho found that 
she was not cold and insensible. The living Mary 
had once taught him this; the memory of tho 
dead caused the lesson to be repeated. 

Herbert could not understand the noble nature 
of Ernestine. His lovo for her gentle spirit to 
which her brilliant sister bad done unconscious 
and innocent wrong, returned with new strength. 
It seemed to him that he had loved them both 
as one; that Mary had been dear to him for the 
sake of Ernestine; and that sorrow for the dead 
now made tho living sister more dear, no would 
sit for hours, recalling the every word and gesture 
and thought of the departed; and Ernestine gave 
way with the sweet sadness of affection to such 
communion with him. Herbert was to her a dear 
brother, and the love with which she regarded 
him was pure and holy os the relation in which 
ho seemed to stand to her—tho living repre¬ 
sentative of the sainted dead. 

For many months this innocent dream lasted. 
But Ernestine had learned to distrust her own 
heavt. And what was 6adder far—for the grieved 
spirit mourns to find its hopes disappointed—she 
wns forced to distrust Herbert. She saw to what 
they were tending; and to discern her duty was 
to resolve to do it. Ernestine calmly pointed out 
to him the danger in which they stood. 

Herbert said, “You have saved me the awk¬ 
wardness of an explanation. "Why should you 
describe that os a danger—a result to be feared 
and dreaded—which to me seems our only hope 
of happiness, our plain course of duty—if duty 
consist in preserving our peace and useful¬ 
ness?” 

Ernestine fixed upon him a gaze of grieved 
astonishment Then all the woman in her came 
to her aid; her bruised spirit rebelled against its 
oppressor. Herbert needed no interpreter of the 
glance from that sternly beautiful face; and 
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•when he dared to look up, she waa gone from 
him, and forever. 

“Well, upon my -word,” Baid the gentleman, 
looking at his watch, as his wife’s voice ceased, 
“you have made me forget my club. You Bhould 
bo a Sultan’s bride, for nothing in the Thousand 
and One Nights is half so interesting. Pray, 
whore did you learn to improvise, little one, and 


why have you concealed your accomplishment so 
long?” 

“No raillery, 8ir, or you will break your faith.” 

“I am dumb. But the girl who comes hero 
with MiBS Gray, iB she her sister’s child?” 

“No, Bhe is Herbert’s, the daughter of another 
wife, for Mary died childless. She is the orphan, 
whom I saw Ernestine Gray lead from her father’s 
death bed.” 
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MISS SALLY SLICER'S SOLILOQUY. 


BY ALICE BOND. 


Well, I declare, I never get so tired any other 
day in the week as I do Sunday; but now I have 
eat supper and washed and put away the tea- 
things and PU sit down and rest a few minutes. 

I shouldn't think the people of Centrovillo would 
tolerate such a minister as Mr. Culver any longer; 
he does preach Buch dull, proBy sermons, with no 
striking thoughts clothed in beautiful language, 
no flight of fancy, no highly wrought sentences. 
He only exhorts hia hearers to be good and use¬ 
ful, warns them of the punishment that is sure 
to follow Bin, and explains some few passages ot 
Scripture. So old fashioned I One can’t bo reli¬ 
gious if they would. 

I think we need some one here that is talented; 
some young clergyman that is unmarried. A man 
without any family would have so much more 
time to prepare his sermons, and visit the members 
of hia church. Poor Mr. Culver I I never did see 
such an inattentive audience aa his was to-day. 
But then it was ridiculous for Deacon Jones to 
go to sleep right in meeting time, sitting bolt- 
upright in his long pew, with hia mouth wide 
open, and snoring loud enough to disturb the 
whole congregation; I did feel sorry for old Mrs. 
Jones when she jogged hia elbow and ho gavo 
guoh a start, knocking her parasol and hymn- 
book down to the floor. And then to think Ellen 
Mason should giggle bo. I know I blushed every 
time I looked at her, sitting there, looking as 
innocent as a kitten, with the lining to her dress 
cut out so low in the neck. Thinks her Bhoulders 
are white, I suppose. The shameloss creature! 
If I could get hold of her, I would give her one 
good shaking, I know. I don’t like Mrs. Green’s 
new spring bonnet at all. So dashing for a woman 
of her age; her children haven’t any manners, no 
kind of bringing up. Everybody could see that 
when that ugly little brat Sammy screamed out 
in the porch, “there goes old Sally Slicer,” his 
mother boxed his ears sonndly, but not half so 
much as he deserved, and one of those proud 
Misses Hall smiled, pretending however that she 
tried to suppress it I do think it’s real wicked 
for those girls to stand and talk and laugh with 
the gentlemen in the porch, and then go into 
church and look right straight at the minister 
and their hymn-books all the time so very sen- 
oualy. I believe they are arrant hypocrites. But 
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it’s getting dusk, and I’ll go into the parlor and 
watch by the west window to Bee who goes by. 

That snow-ball bush is right in the way now 
it’s “leaved out,” but I’ll have it cut down next 
week. There come the Miss Meddlers; going to 
Methodist meeting; think somebody will offer to 
go homo with them, I suppose. All they go to 
meeting for is to get a beau, Methodist indeed! 
Time was, when all the Methodist women were 
dressed os plainly os the Quakers; but now, 
nobody wears so many feathers, and chains, and 
flounces, and furbelows, as the Miss Meddlers. 
There they go swinging and twisting along down 
the street. I wonder who that is; it muBt be 
Dr. Hall going to see Mary Sprague. He goes 
every Sunday night, and once or twico in tho 
middle of the week besides, but “I don’t think 
it’s any credit to either of them.” 

That must be Enoch Treadwell, going to see 
Polly HilL The old fool! They say he has killed 
two wives, and I know Polly won’t have anything 
to say to him. What a life that old maid must 
lead, she is rdwayB scrubbing; everything in her 
house must be clean and white as a snow-drift 
Folks say she is half crazy, and I believe it, for 
whenever there is a hard thunder-shower Polly 
can bo heard singing away happy aa a bird. 

Mrs. Green Baid Enoch went there last Sunday 
night, and Polly locked the doors so that ho 
couldn’t come in and stayed in the chambers. I 
guess she has done so again to-night There 
sure enough goes Enoch in at the gate. He ia 
knocking at the south door. No one comes to 
open it Now he has gone round to the west 
door. Here he comes back again and is looking 
in at the window. Polly is raising the chamber 
window. I wonder what for? She is holding a 
tin pail. Down goes a whole bucket of water 
right on to Enoch’s head. Ha! lia! ba! the old 
fellow must bo thoroughly drenched. There ho 
goes off, muttering to himBelf, and I think ho will 
never trouble Polly again. Here comes a wagon. 
It’s George Harris and SuBan White; he is lean¬ 
ing over toward her dreadful lovingly, with his 
arm laid across the back of tho wagon Beat I 
suppose he thinks Kate Parbons will see them go 
by. He intends that Bho shall hear him at any 
rate. Mercy I you might hear him shout to hia 
horse “go along,” and hear the crack of his whip 
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anywhere in Centrevillo. There Betsey Payne 
has put a light in the parlor again. She Bets a 
candle in every night to make folks think some 
one is there. But I havo watched ten Sunday 
nights in succession, and haven’t seen even the 
shadow of a gentleman knock at the hall door. 
The deceitful creature! Well, I am tired. I 
Bhould like to Bee how long Betsey Payne will 
keep the candle burning in the parlor, and who 
goes home with the Mies Meddlers, and how long 
Dr. Hall stays at Mr. Sprague’s, hut I guess 1 


will not wait to see, for I’m tired and my eyes 
ache. 


And Miss Sally groped her way from the parlor 
to the kitchen, lit the candle that had been placed 
in readiness, and stalked up the stairs to her 
chamber. After carefully closing the door Bhe 
loosened her teeth, rattled them around in her 
mouth, took them out and placed them on the 
table, washed the color from her face, and—ex¬ 
tinguished the candle. 
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DR. WETHERGREEN’S PRACTICE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP "SUSY L- *8 DIAEY.’ ; 


CHAPTER I. 

“Birdy, thou darling I” He, that is, young 
Dr. Joseph Wethergreen, held the stranger-bird 
in both hands to his cheek. “And how didst 
know, darling birdy—what put it into thy little 
head—that my heart was aching for somo live 
thing?” 

He held the bird off a little from him now, j 
looking steadily into her eyes, as he talked to 
her. “You knew where to come, didn’t you, 
darling?—darling I” j 

The bird, a pretty Canary, h^d just flown, first j 
to the young doctor’s window-sill; and, then, \ 
upon his calling her tenderly and holding out his j 
hand to her, holding it a little nearer, and a little 
nearer, she came and lit upon hia fore-finger and 
clung to it. Soon as ho talked to her, with his 
face near her; with liis eyes on here, tolling her 
things and asking her questions; Bhe began tip¬ 
ping her head one way and another, as if she 
were pleasantly coquetting; she picking at the 
ring he wore on his little finger, picked at it so 
smartly, so pertinaciously, twisting the plate— 
underneath which the tinniest lock of very light 
hair lay curling—or twisting her bill, rather, in 
trying to twist the plate, and almost coming off 
her feet, in tugging and twisting, that tho young 
doctor laughed aloud and merrily, calling her “a 
jealous thing I” 

But he told her to “never mind; ’twas all over 
now. Anna Rogers was now nothing to him, or 
he to Anna Rogers. Because ho was poor, birdy. 
Did birdy know what that meant, being poor?” 

Birdy made a lively, chirping sound, as if she 
meant—“Yes; yes, she had heard about it; but 
didn’t mind it.” 

“Well,” the young doctor told her, “he was 
poor. Poorer than tho mice that came by night, 
and sometimes by day—for it was very still there 
in hia room most of the time,” he told birdy— 
“to his closet, which birdy saw thore; and that 
found, when there was neither crust nor bone, 
the backs of Mb books to gnaw. And Anna 
Rogers was rich. Richer than any Jewess, didn’t 
you know it, birdy ?” with hia eyes steadily on 
the bird’s, stroking her feathers and speaking 
cheerfully. 

It was a year, juBt a year that day—and he 


repeated tho thought after it came to him, aloud 
to birdy; it was just a year that day since old 

Dr. Rogers, of Roxbury, Dean of the J-street 

Medical College in Boston, where he (Joseph 
Wethergreen, that is) was in a few more days to 
graduate, told him that Anna was rich. 

“Why, young man,” spitting the words out of 
his mouth, as ho walked tho floor with his head 
turned a little toward tho pale candidate; “ Bhe’s 
more money, or will have when I have done with 
it, than any girl in Roxbury! She could marry 
the president or any of the faculty to-morrow, if 
they hadn’t wives already! That she could, sir; 
she's—a—match—for— any —man.” 

Ho drew the last words out with slow senten- 
tiousness; managing in that way, and in the 
sneering tones and features, to express a quan¬ 
tity of tho loftiest contempt ever yet visited upon 
the head of any gentlemanly, scholarly candidate 
whatever. The young doctor went through the 
reminiscence half to himself, half aloud to the 
bird, adding with a cheerful face and voice— 
“Didn’t he, birdy?” 

Birdy chirped, and, in an airy way, lifted her 
wings a little, evidently meaning “Yes, but then 
don’t mind him. He’s a stupid thing. He thinks 
gold made him; but it didn’t, did it? Maybe 
he’ll know better some day. If he don’t, more’s 
the pity for him. But nover mind him. Never 
mind his rich daughter. I’ll pick and twist her 
ring some more, gold and all.” 

She tugged at the ring again, and almost went 
tail over head, pulling and twiating. Then she 
stood upright, wiping her bill clear of tho whole 
matter and seeing to her feathers. 

Now, it was true—Dr. Joseph told birdy it 
was—that, in the year that had dragged itself 
along, some way, he hardly knew how, since old 
Dr. Rogers explained to him how rich Anna was, 
how aho could marry any one, and so was not for 
Aim, he had not once before that evening spoken 
Anna’s name nor heard it spoken. He had 
crossed over to the other side of the Btreet and 
then turned back home, not more than two weeks 
ago, either, one day when he was on his way to 
the baker’s for his loaf, because he eaw young 

Murdock, son of Professor Murdock, of — 
street college, before him; that he need not meet 
him and hear him say in hia vaulting wa^,You l 
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Wethergreen! you remember Anna Rogers! of 
course you do! of course you have reason! She’s 
going to be married, old boy 1” 

44 Eh?” said birdy, tipping her head, and with 
a voice that tho young doctor already loved. 

“YeB, birdy,” he Bold; and hia busy thoughts, 
some of which he spoke aloud to birdy, went 
back and forth, between the past and the pre¬ 
sent. Ho was on his way. after his loaf, he re¬ 
peated to birdy, two slices of which loaf, together 
with tho bowl of coffee that his landlady’s little 
daughter regularly brought in to him, morning 
and evening, was to constitute his supper. He 
turned, and lot his loaf go, when ho saw young 
Murdock on the pavement before him. He hur¬ 
ried back to his room, (the room where they 
were then, he told birdy, seeing that she tipped 
her head and looked into his face; the room 
which was at once office, dining-room and dormi¬ 
tory.) He turned the key of his door, that young 
Murdock might not, by any chance, como to him 
there, to quiz him about this business, and to ask 
him with fixed gaze, what he would give to see 
Anna Rogers. 

“But now,” once more speaking aloud, “let 
him come. With birdy on my finger, I can be 
tho first to cry— 4 Do you know how Anna Rogers 
is?—my old flame, you know? Is she married, 

I wonder?*” 

He did not know whether she was married. 
He had carefully kept his eyes away from the 
marriago lists of all tho papers. While he was 
thinking about this, he turned the evening paper 
over—he was reading it when birdy came in; 
ho looked over tho marriages; and by a curious 
coincidence saw this—“On Wednesday, A. M., 
August 28th, at the summer residence of tho 
bride’s father, Anna Matilda Rogers, only child 

of Professor Rogers, M. D., Dean of J-Btreet 

Modicnl College, to Charles James Murdock, only 
eon of Dr. Murdook, Professor of Materia Mediea 
of tho samo Institution. The bridal pair, with 
the father of the bride, sailed the Bame day, 
we understand, for Europe. Suocess go with 
them.” 

“Yes; the same young Murdook I was tolling 
you about, just now, birdy. He I oame across 
when I was going after my loaf. I went without 
my supper on his account, birdy.” 

41 Eh?” whispered the bird, as If she wero 
thinking 44 that’s queer! that’s a queer thing 
for you to do.” 

“Yes, birdy; queer, wasn’t it? And his head 
isn’t bigger than that,” showing birdy his loosely 
closed hand. “Hia brains are all lead; only there 
is a little chaff somewhere in the packing. Some¬ 
times that flies a little; and then he’s a little : 


lively, birdy; in a way though as if hiB head were 
dizzy.” 

Birdy chirped gaily; and even warbled a little. 

“Where did you como from, birdy?” setting 
his hand up before his face, to talk in a regular 
way to the bird. 

“Eh?” said birdy, as if she did not understand. 

“Where did you come from, darling? where is 
your old homo?” 

“Eh?” she said again, stepping gaily along his 
finger, with a manner as if- she meant 44 1 shan’t 
tell you.” 

And then she warbled a full, prolonged strain, 
with her pretty head lifted, and her delioatc 
throat fluttering. 

“You beauty!— -you shall have some supper, 
that you shall. Sit here by me on the table; 
there, that’s a pretty one. Sit here, and wo will 
look our money over to see how much we’ve got 
between us. Then we shall know what we can 
do.” 

He opened his pocket-book—a huge one, given 
to him by his good old grandfathor the day he 

left home to come and settle at M-. A huge 

pocket-book it was, an old one; ho remembered 
seeing it when ho was a boy, well rounded out with 
bank notes in part, but mostly with notes of de¬ 
mand, in his grandfather’s hands. He used to 
come up close, in those days, and stand on tip¬ 
toe, that he might know better what was in it. 
Now, in those days, he looked into it sitting quite 
at his ease. There was nothing to hinder him. 
There was almost always a little “ohango” in 
one department; in the others were sometimes 
scraps of memoranda, and the like; hut never 
anything any better. So that gradually tho 
habit had come upon him of beginning at once 
to whistle softly or hum Boftly, and in rather a 
sod way—“The harp that once in Tara Halls”— 
whenever he took the huge, dark, empty thing 
into his hands. 

“See, birdy!” he Baid, now showing the little 
one that stood there before him, watching him, 
how largo and empty it was, and how many 
apartmonta it had; “see! I call it Tara’s Hall; 
and my heart grows quite sick sometimes, what 
with tho empty pocket-book—-when I’ve been 
here so long, toying, birdy—and with the harp 
of the song hanging as mnte on Tara’s walls, as 
if tho soul of music and of everything beautiful 
and hopeful were dead, birdy. Isn’t it too bad?” 

44 Eh?” Bottling her wings. “Eh?” It was a 
lively sound, albeit, very touching. It had com¬ 
fort in it some way for the young doctor, who 
began now with brightened face to pick out tho 
bits of money, making up their amount aloud to 
birdy. 
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“Yes, you know what to Bay to one, beauty 1 
Twenty-five cents, birdy, for pulling the Irish¬ 
man's snag of a tooth. Old Dr. Gravesend sent 
him round—because he thought the poor rascal 
could have no money to pay, birdy; that’s why 
old Dr. Gravesend Bent him. Twenty-eight, 
thirty-seven, sixty-two; sixty-two cents. That’s 
all That’s every cent you and I have got in 
the world, birdy.” 

“Eh?” chirped the bird, with an air so uncon¬ 
cerned that it did the young doctor good to see 
it. 

“Yes, birdy; every cent,” exchanging his 
dressing-gown for a coat. “Take good care of 
things, birdy; I’m going out.” 

“Eh,” meaning “yes,” this time. The young 
doctor knew it by her lookB. He had closed the 
window upon birdy’s entrance. He looked round 
now to see if all was right; tried the fire-board, 
whether it had any little openings chimney-ward, 
nodded his head, Baid “Good-bye” to birdy, and 
was gone; gone with springing steps, to buy a 
loaf for himself, some seed and a drinking cup 
for birdy, together with a half dozen candles for 
both himself and birdy. 

Birdy didn’t care about them, though, con¬ 
tented little thing! On the contrary, when Dr. 
Joseph returned, she was in a corner of the room j 
behind a folio, with her head tucked close under j 
her wing; tucked bo close that he could hardly 
believe she had any head, and fell to asking her 
about it, and to telling her that he wanted to see 
her eyes once more; and that, especially, he 
wanted to know, for a certainty, whether she 
had any head. 

Birdy wouldn’t wake. Perhaps she waked far 
enough to think to herself in her contented way, 
“No use in it. It’s bed-time; I’ll attend to him, 
with all my heart, in the morning.” Dr. Joseph 
felt as if she had some such thought when she 
nestled a little at his speaking to her, only to 
tuck her head farther, and shut her wings closer 
than they were Bhut before. 

So he laid the paper of seed on a book-shelf, 
cleared the books and manuscript away fVom one 
side of his tablo, and putting the bell down close 
to the floor, rang for his coffee. When it came, 
he sat with Ms eyes on the corner where birdy 
nestled—fast asleep by this time, he had no 
doubt—and made Ms simple meal in peace. 


CHAPTER II. 

When Dr. Joseph first came to Manchester, he 
wrote often to “the old folks at home,” letters 
filled with hope and courage, and cheery mes¬ 
sages for the old and the young. Of late ho had 


put it over, whenever he could, as a burden that 
oppressed him, if he took it up. And when he 
did write, ho had little to say of the present, 
much of “by-and-byo.” By-and-bye it would 
be so and so; by-and-bye thus and thus; and 
then!- 

For he had felt cheerless and worn, nearly all 
I of the time of late; cheerless, with no heavy sor* 

I row near him, or pending; worn, with no work 
! for his hands or his feet to do; both cheerless 
and worn of waiting—waiting—through the long 
; morning, through the heavy noon-day, through 
the slow gathering twilight and the evening; 
waiting while fever tossed its restlesB arms in 
many chambers near; so near that he could see 
the lights shining through the nights, night after 
night; and while cholera infantum and the whole 
troop of summer complaints for children, sent 
their low murmurs or their sharp cries through 
the open windows, by day and by night; while 
the hearse went back and forth, back and forth; 
and, beyond this, while old Dr. Gravesend and 
Dr. Coffin, bis neighbors both of them, had so 
much to do that they flew one way and another; 
that they pulled off their robes do chamber in tho 
halls, in the doors, sometimes; threw them to 
their wives, receiving from them their coats in¬ 
stead, to put on while they were on the way to 
their carriages; and hurried in ontering their 
carriages and in leaving them, so that, whew! 
they hardly knew their heads from their feet; 
hardly knew whether they gave their pationts 
camphor or nux vomica, ipecac or arsenic. They 
had more than they could do. They Baid so, 
whenever there was a chance, in the pale, young 
doctor’s hearing. It did them so much good to 
say it in his hearing! to le* Aim see tho hurry 
they kept up! They laughed more, said more 
jocular things, all day, thinking of it; thinking 
how he would go to Ms still room and Bit and 
think of it, growing paler and sadder, as he 
thought. 

And he did go back and think of it, and brood 
over it; and, in that time, ho was the paler and 
the sadder for it Thon he cast it off from him; 
and was, as it were, inspired by it. Ho laid hold 
of his books and said, with the oolor coming back 
to his face and the light to his eyes—“I’ll work! 
By-and-bye, by-and-bye, they will Bee! They 
will be old men, by-and-byo; and in need that 
the young should wait for them and stay their 
steps. They’ll come to this while I am yet in my 
prime, God blessing me; and then I’ll wait for 
them; I’ll attend to them; I’ll do all I can for 
them, so help me God! If He will help me, no 
man old and past his work, or young and looking 
in vain for Ms work, shall feel that I make it the 
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worse for him. Now I'can wait, I thank them! 
and study, I thank thorn l and make ready for 
any time.’* 

The next morning after birdy came to live 
with him, after he and birdy had taken their 
breakfast—at the samo time and the same table 
—ho sat cheerfully down to answer letters from 
home, and letters from his cousin, Nathan Am¬ 
brose; once, his idlest of all school and play¬ 
mates, now one of the “fast” men of California. 
He took the letters to which he would reply, out 
of his drawer, and read the one from homo to 
himsolf with thoughtful features. Horace’s he 
read aloud to birdy, birdy ohirping and warbling 
all the time. 

“I’m on tho high road to fortune, if you know 
where that is,” wrote Ambrose. “I make money, 
now that I have bo much to work with, and ex¬ 
perience, about as fast as I have a mind to. But 
it iB often, in a deuce of a way. You’d come to 
your feet, if you knew how, white-faced, slender 
things as you are, you’d como to your feet, (as 
I’ve Been you more than onco in my day, when I 
was bullying poor, little, pntched-up, snub-nosed 
Horace Grennell, who never had a handkerchief 
of his own to wipe the toars he was always let¬ 
ting fall, and —par parenthesis sub parenthesis —if 
I use my French or Latin, whiohover it is, right; 
X picked it up, you know, and it wasn’t labeled— 
I wonder whore poor Horace is now;) you’d go 
straight to the place where you kcop my letters, 
and the lumps of gold and quartz I sent you and 
you’d bring them on, looking mighty sober and 
sorry. You’d burn tho letters, watching them 
still with sober eyes until their ashes disap¬ 
peared. You’d throw tho lumps of quartz and 
gold in next—taking caro to handle tho lumps 
by the quartz; taking care not to touch tho gold, 
lest it should dofilo you too. Then, while you 
watched them, you’d fall to ruminating; to setr 
tling it in your mind whethor gold is an unmiti¬ 
gated blessing or an unmitigated curso; coming 
at last to the conclusion, perhaps, that it is not 
an unmitigated anything, that it iB to yourself, 
to me, to all its possessors, pretty much what 
you, I and the rest of its possessors, make it. 
Then you’d say, ‘Heigho’—with a long breath, 
cme-half of which had better been left in your 
lungs, or stomach, or Bomewhere there, for your 
pleasure and health’s B&ko. Still I tell you it 
isn’t 80 bad, Isn’t so bad, I mean, making money ■ 
as I do. Everybody does it here; church mem¬ 
bers and all. So here goes! 

“Nan says in her letters that Bhe knows you i 
don’t get along, although you never say a word. 
She says you wait and wait for patients to come j 
ringing at your door. Ecee , thenl (Don’t ecce ! 


mean behold t I guess it does.) Well, I’m going 

to run over homo, one of these days. I want to 
see you and mother and Nan. I want to prop 
your affairs and mother’s and Nan's up a little 
with &ome: gilded pillars, Don’t now, Jo, stand 
yourself up straight in the middle of your room, 
in the old way that I remember so well, lock 
your bands and arms together in the old way, 
and say—‘No; nobody shall come near to see to 
my affairs or to prop them. I alone will see to 
my affairs, and so manage them, that, at last, 
they shall stand and thrive without propping.* 
Because you see this would be foolish under the 
circumstances. Au revoir , Nat,” 

u Post Scriptum .—Jo! keep yourself in wrest¬ 
ling condition. I’m a mightier fellow, altogether, 
than I was when you saw tho last of me; so that 
Hugh Mcltoid never says—‘Mr. Ambrose faced 
them down,’ but—‘Mr, Ambrose turned his entiro 
broadside upon ’em, jiat ’ithout spaking at all, at 
all; and thoy Buccumbered, that they did, they 
didl’ My face used to bo as round as tho moon 
in her full, you know. Now it is as large, it is, 
I swear! And you nover saw hands like those 
of mine. I could establish you nicely, here on 
tho back of my left hand; you and mother and 
little Nan. Perhaps I will when I como. Good¬ 
bye.” 

“Half good, isn’t ho, birdy?” edd the young 
doctor, dipping his pen in the ink. But birdy 
did not say a word. 

Ho wrote a short, lively letter to his cousin, 
in conclusion, telling him to bo careful in his 
money-making, about this one thing—never, in 
any of the days or the hours of his life, to say a 
single word, or do a single act, to which, in the 
last of his life here, he must look back as to a 
blot, a stain upon bis life, upon bis soul. Would 
he think of that? 

To his family ho wrote first about his wife, 
meaning birdy. As for his business, why people 
didn’t know yet, hadn’t found it out yet that he 
was there close by them, with knowledge, skill 
and good-will enough in him, to set them all on 
their feet and keep them going. But never 
mind! by-and-byo they,would understand. Ho 
sent word to grandfather that “the chiefs and 
ladieB bright” hadn’t come back, as yet, to Tara’a 
halls; but never mind; they would como by-and- 
bye. Humorous messages be sent to tbo chil¬ 
dren; humorous as could well be, they surely 
wore. But the parents, the eigbtecn-yeara-old 
Belinda, the fifteen-years-old John, and the ton- 
years-old Juliet had tears over them when the 
letter como, at the same time that they had 
laughter; had pity, insomuch that it amounted 
to heartache, at the same time that they had 
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hope and courage in the cheery “by-and-bye— 
by-and-bye.” The little ones, Jerome and Hetty, 
laughed and danced for the funny, dear things 
that brother Joseph said to them; yet they stood 
still a little now and then, to bo sure that their 
elders were really glad and not Borry; that they 
did really laugh and not ory. 


CHAPTER III. 

“My child—liis name is Willy; Willy Harvey;” 
the mother was taking off the little fellow’s cap. 
The little fellow looked ingenuously up into Dr. 
Joseph’s face; and, when Dr. Joseph said, “IIow 
do you do, Master Willy?” he answered, still 
looking into his face—“I ain’t very well, thank 
you. I’ve got a sore finger;” raising a little the 
hand that he carried in a sling. 

“And he would come to you , Dr. Wethergreen. 
From our windows,” pointing to a largo house, 
which was near, although not on the same street, 
“he has looked over here to your's to see you 
and your bird sitting together. He has watched 
you hours since his finger has been sore, poor 
fellow! He seems to feel quite acquainted with 
you.” She laughed, as if Bhe thought Willy 
rather a queer little fellow for this; but the boy 
kept his honeBt face. It waB clear that ho had 
not the remotest consciousness of its being queer, 
or anything, but perfectly natural and consistent. 

It was a felon, or a run-round, or something 
of the sort. Mrs. Harvey hardly knew what 
She only knew that it was a very painful thing; 
and that Willy had taken cold in it, or it had 
been mismanaged, or something. She could see 
that it grew worse. And for the last day or two, 
he had been unwilling that Dr. Gravesend should 
touch it, or look at it, when he came. “He is 
so rough, you see,” interposed Willy. “He hurts 
me sol” 

“You shall see how easy I can be,” said 
Joseph, beginning to take off the bandages. He 
talked constantly to the boy, telling him little 
stories about what birdy would do; and birdy 
wa9 cloBe by stepping about, tipping her head 
and confirming it all by her vivneious “Eho?” 
and her prolonged warblings. So that the finger 
was dressed; and, so far was Willy from having 
sufffered by the operation, that he was soothed 
and ready to sleep from the touch of the gentle 
fingers, the sound of the gentle voice. 

“Why don’t you have a bird-cage for your 
bird, Dr. Wethergreen?” asked Willy, as he was 
standing with his cap in his hand ready to go. 

“Because I haven't money to spare to bay one, 
my boy.” 

“My mother has just let you have some money. : 


Now you can buy a cage, can’t you? Oh! mother, 
I mean to bring ours over to him. Tom’s dead, 

you know.” 

“If Dr. Wethergreen would like it, certainly.” 

Dr. Wethergreen would like it, and be very 
grateful to them for it, he told them; and then 
they bade him “good morning,” Willy saying, 
the second time, when ho was in the door, “I 
shall come in and see you again, Dr. Wether¬ 
green.” 

“Certainly, my boy. Good-bye.” 

Does anybody know of how much worth this 
one little incident was to our pale, young doctor? 
He blessed that boy, and had a warm, loving and 
thankful heart all day. And the next day; for 
the next day they came again, and a servant 
bringing the cage. They came for many (lays 
in close succession; for the little fellow had a 
hard time of it. When it was raining, or likely 
to rain; sometimes when it was not raining, or 
likely to rain, they sent for Dr. Joseph to come 
to them, and kept him to dinner, if they could 
by a little persuasion; if they could not, kept 
him awhile to chat with them and see the pictures 
and the garden. Mr. Harvey came round, more 
than once, with Willy in the carriage, and called 
to invite him to ride out on some of the pleasant 
country roads with them. These attentions were 
continued after the hoy was so far recovered as 
to be in no need whatever of Dr. Joseph’s medical 
services. He still came, where, as yet so few 
came, (and none other with face and breeding 
like his) showing his honest, blessed face, taking 
hold of the doctor’s finger leading him off over to 
their house to dine, or to take his supper with 
them, or to see what papa had been bringing, or 
mamma making; or to walk in the garden to cat 
plums and peaches, and to see how his bean* 
were growing. One day he came in bringing a 
beautiful little vase of porcelain, inscribed with 
gilt letters, “To my Friend;” he had just been 
to Affutt’s crockery store alone, to buy it, he 
said. And, after that, scarcely a day passed 
that the little feet didn’t come pattering up the 
Btairs and along the passage, that the young 
voice, rich with welling love and gladness, did 
not call out, even beforo the chamber door was 
gained, sometimes, “I’m coming, Dr. Wether¬ 
green. I’ve got something for you! Borne beau¬ 
tiful flowers; see!” 

Does any one know, can any one think how 
great was the worth of this littlo boy to the 
palo, worn, anxious man? how great it is in the 
memory of it now, after so many years have 
passed? how great it will be while he lives, and 
when he lies looking over the varied past, waiting 
his summons? Can any one think? There have 
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been others, it may be, with liko needs, who 
have mot like ministries. If there have been 

any Buch, they know. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Dr. Joseph was a very elegant man, with j 
pleasant eyes, and a pleasant voice; with a fine ] 
form, of middling height, and easy, noble man- ] 
ners. To those then who just saw him here and ; 
there, who knew only this of him, that he went i 
and came with buoyant steps, he had the un-! 
doubted air of a man thoroughly endowed, in all j 
respects. And this makes us think how it was ] 
with a poor architect, who had his dwelling near, j 
and who called up one day when he was on his j 
way to his work, to ask the doctor to go in and ; 
see his sick child. He didn’t suppose anything 
oould be done for the child now, he said; or, in- ; 
deed that thero had been any chance from the 
beginning. But, of late, the doctor—Dr. Grave- j 
send ho had been having—had given the child 
up; ns he sometimes thought, because he sup¬ 
posed there would be little, or no pay coming, 
and because ho had business as much as he 
wanted, that would bo sure to pay. Would he 
go? 

“Certainly!” Dr. Joseph said. 

Ambrose had come “running over home,” as 
ho said ho should do, and stood now in the doc¬ 
tor’s room, with huge rings on three or four 
fingers, with a hugo chain and huge key and 
seal and charms dangling, and a hugo shirt-pin of 
rough gold, mounted in gold elaborately wrought. 
Always, from a boy, at play when he was not at 
work, now ho tossed a half dozen twenty-dollar 
pieces in his wide hand. He stopped tossing 
them, however, when the architect, with a look 
as if he half doubted his right to medical ser¬ 
vices, and oven to a standing and breathing place 
on the earth, asked Dr. Joseph whether he would 
go to see his child. He Ambrose, that is, looked 
steadily at the doctor, holding his breath to see 
what ho would do. When he replied, with an 
expression as if he wondered that the architect 
should doubt it, and with a voice of such genuine 
kindness, Ambrose breathed again, a long breath, 
and Baid—“I guess ho will go, sir! If he re¬ 
fused, I’d toss ’im along head over heels, heels 
over head, all the way. I would, sir!” seeing 
that the architcot smiled 

The architect gave Dr. Joseph directions at 
the door; and there they parted. The doctor, 
accompanied by Ambrose, went to Bee if any 
thing could be done for the siok child, the archi¬ 
tect went another way to his work, with a hod 
for bricks upon his shoulder, and cumbered with 


trowels and other Implements of the mason’s 
trade. For now, in this time of great need, he 
could no more - depend upon his beautiful art,fbr 
whioh there was hut slow requisition as yet at 

M-. He must go here and there with the 

carpenters and the masons, often with burdens 
heavy to be borne. This day his shoulders were 
bent beneath them. And hiB whole manhood too 
was bowed this day, for the child growing paler 
and more like wax every hour, for the eyes be¬ 
coming larger and brighter, and for the dear 
voice which had more and more of the new, 
strange melody in it, as if very soon it would 
“go wavering away up to heaven,” to be heard 
no more at the door when he came, nor at the 
board where they had their simple meals. 

He turned to look after the two young men as 
they went on with firm, elastio Bteps. He had 
watched the doctor many times before, to Bee 
how firm his step was. This day he bent hiB 
head more and more, as he again went forward 
with his trowels and his hod. He said within 
himself—“There’s a man, there are some men 
who can be happy; who have nothing in their 
way.” 

Yes, brother; oven as thou canst, even bb the 
most severely tried one can, if he calls home his 
trust from that which is without, from the friends 
or tho riches that he has or desires, and bids it 
repose quietly in his own soul; if he does it, 
knowing and feeling in every nerve and fibre of 
his being, that there the great, the loving Father 
dwells always, if he would but know it, if he 
would but feel it; that He waits there always to 
take HiB child close to Him, to breathe into him 
the breath of His own exalted strength and sere¬ 
nity. So that, in the midst of the downfall of 
his dearest mortal comforts, he may still be 
blest; bleat even beyond what that man can con¬ 
ceive who sits with his unbroken possessions all 
around him, keeping his eyes forever on them, 
his whole mind forever on them, trusting in 
them, believing in thorn, trusting and believing 
in nothing greater, nothing dearer. Only—only, 
he must have more of them; more riches, more 
friends; for, some how, of all that he has, not 
one thing can he take to himself close, keep it 
close, feeling hia innermost life satisfied thereby. 
He must have one more treasure, one more friend. 
Oh, for one more! for the right one, that shall 
satisfy him, so that he may feel the mental hun¬ 
gering and thirsting no more forever. 

Yes; he gets them. There they are, the trea¬ 
sure on his board, the friend on his heart. And 
because they are there, he says to himself, “This 
shall be enough. Nor Bhall I want and search 
no more.” 
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But see -whether it is enough. See whether 
the old longing, the old discontent does not soon 
again creep in upon him. And this is because 
he did not first render himself worthy of his gift 
of the earthly, by his greater love of the heavenly. 
Christ taught this same lesson, when He said— 
"Seek first the kingdom of heaven,” meaning the 
the “kingdom that iB not meat and drink, but 
the doing the will of the Father”—“and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

The philosophers teach it, -when they say— 
“And thus does the poor child of eternity, going 
forth from hiB native home, and surrounded on 
all sides by his heavenly inheritance, which yet 
his trembling hand delays to grasp, wander with 
fugitive and uncertain steps throughout the 
waste; everywhere laboring to establish for him¬ 
self a dwelling-place, yet happily ever reminded 
by the speedy downfall of each of his succeeding 
habitations, that he can find peace nowhere but 
in his Father’s house.” 

We wonder, by the way, if any one of our 
young and lively readers have impatience be¬ 
cause we tarry so long out of our legitimate 
business of Btory-telling. We would deplore this, 
gentle ones; because we would gladly help you 
to patience and pleasure at all times, and espe¬ 
cially when we speak of this dearest, sublimest 
of all truths; this truth the least understood of 
all. 

We are not always to sit here in the familiar 
places to write; nor are you to be here always 
in the familiar places to read. This we feel; and 
we would now and then say some of those things 
that it best befits us to say, best bofits you to 
hear, as we and you go on toward our dying 
hour, toward the home that is beyond that hour. 
We would that all, we who write and you who 
read, might not so often have discontent, that 
we might not so habitually disregard the true 
rioheB, the true capacity and beauty within us, 
while we go searching for this and for that which 
lies beyond us; and that too with an avidity, 
which, of itself, demonstrates our unworthiness 
of success, our unfitness for its serene, ChriBt- 
like enjoyment. And we would too that the hod- 
carriers, and all the poor and troubled, may know 
that the supreme good is in readiness for them, 
the same as for others; that God dwelleth in 
them, the same as He dwelleth in others; and 
that treasures and friends, although they are 
Indeed beautifal and dear accessories of the 
divine life, can never be pressed into our service 
as its substitutes. 

The poor architect’s child was dying when Hr. 
Joseph came; dying gently and with such won¬ 
derfully bright-looking eyes, that nurse was 


saying to a neighbor as he went in—“She’ll live 
to be a blessing to her poor father yet.” 

The child died at midnight, just as a fearful 
shower of lightning and dashing rain was clearing 
itself away from the face of the moon. She was 
the last of his household. The wife Jane, the 
child Jane both slept now; still, as he looked 
upon the bright spot in the sky where the black 
clouds were parting and taking their rim of silver 
radiance, it was to him as if the faces of his 
beloved and of the Redeemer who kept them, 
who was so much to him now in his time of 
“thick darkness,” looked peacefully, benignly 
forth; as if they beckoned him and Baid—“Come: 
come and drink of the full fountains that satisfy. 
Then thou ehalt have peace and strength for thy 
earthly work. Then shalt thou be with us still, 
and we will be with thee, while thou art on the 
earth and when thou comeat hither.” 

He wept still, now and then, when he looked 
upon the stiff form and thought of all that it had 
been to him in his home. But he had no more 
bitterness or envying discontent. Ho loved Dr. 
Joseph at once, as if he were his brother; and 
gave him his hand, when he saw a tear fall from 
his eye upon the beautiful face of the dead. 

Dr. Joseph himself took a lesson there of death, 
and of the manly resignation of the stricken 
father. The tear that fell was one, in part of 
sympathy with sorrow, in part of humility over 
his own life of inward repining for that which 
was denied, of thankless indifference for that 
which was given. Ambrose, who also was there 
to be of what service he might on tho occasion, 
wept gushing, streaming tears, like a child; and 
Eaid, more than once with his eyes on the still 
; face—“Too bad, I swear.” 

} “Humph!” said he, on the way with Joseph to 
| his room—“I hated my gold, when I was there, 
j I pulled off my rings—hateful things, I've been 
! such a fool with ’em, you see; and tucked them 
! into my pocket, here,” itriking his broad palm 
; hard upon a Bide pocket; “and tucked my ox- 
| chain and harrow and plough in out of sight; in 
I where I shouldn’t be put in mind of them, and 
; of my miserable nonsense in wearing them, by 
; touching them accidentally with my hand. It’s 
i done me good, you see, being there and seeing 
; that child die. That’s something I shan’t forget 
| in one day. You see, I had been thinking all 
J along before, that, somehow my gold didn’t make 
me any more of a man than I was before I got it 
When I was there in that room I thought I under¬ 
stood why. I thought that perhaps God had 
never meant that we should'bQ improved, or satis¬ 
fied with anything that we can’t tako on with ua 
as a sort of welcome, or preparation, or some- 
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thing of that sort; as a sort of shining crown, 
you seo, for the head and a olean robe for the 
body, when we go where that little child has 
gone to-night,” 

The next day he went to a jeweler’s with his 
“lot of trumpery,” as he called it, when ho laid 
it boforo the jeweler’s eyes. Ho sold all but the 
watch that had been his father’s—he would half- 
Btarve before he would sell that, he told the 
jeweler—and a ring for his little finger, of plain 
gold. “Made out of a bit of ore that a poor 
fellow gave mo when ho was dying, off there;” 
tossing his hand westward. “Ho thought I’d 
done him some good, poor fellow I” with hia eyes 
on the ring. “He wanted to do something for 
me, you see,” lifting his head now and vigorously 
wiping his nose—“and so he gave me this, out 
of his vest pocket. All you’ve got here, Bir,” 
running his eyes over the glittering array, 
“wouldn’t buy this little ring; nor begin to.” 

There it was. Love blessed that ring to his 
soul, so that it was really and truly “added unto 
him;” really mado a blessing and a treasure, for 


| this life and for the life to come. And the watch 
1 that was his father’s, Love, the heaven-born, 
blessed that too. The rest were gew-gaws hang¬ 
ing about him, making him consoious at all times 
| of self, of his outward self; and than this, there 
; can be nothing without the range of the positive 
; vices, more adverse to genuine nobleness of spirit, 

; to genuine manliness and grace of deportment. 

He purohasod a black guard for his watch and 
put it on, with the old watch and the old key 
; hanging by it. He bought hack the pin, after 
he had once made it over to the jeweler, twisted 
it up close in a bit of soft paper, and put it into 
his pockofc with his watch. The rest he bad in 
gold—so much. And just so much aB he re¬ 
ceived, he sent in that afternoon, by express, to 
the architect. He gave no name, nor date, nor 
locality. He merely wrote in an old-fashioned, 
irregular hand, very unlike his true, smooth, 
dashing style—“For value received I Bend you 
this. Use it as you would if it were express pay¬ 
ment for one of your designs. Youn Feiknd.” 
(to de continued.) 
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MARY’S PHRASEOLOGY. 

BY EMILY H. MAY, 


Mary Eastwood was narrating to a young 
friend an accident, which had come near being 
fatal to her father and herself. 

“The horse,” she said, “couldn’t be stopped 1 
for ever so long. 1 declare I was quite frightened ] 
to death.” ] 

Her father, who had seemed to bo absorbed in j 
reading the newspaper, looked up. j 

“Frightened to death!” he said. “I must; 
say, my daughter, that, for a person frightened 
to death yesterday, you are pretty brisk to-day.” ; 

“La! pa, you know what I mean,” cried Mary, 
a little discomposed. “But that’s the way,” she 
continued, turning to her companion, “that pa 
always talks. As if one could forever say exactly 
what one means.” 

“Was it when you were coming back from 
Redbury, that it happened?” asked her friend. 

“No, it was when wo were going over to it.” 

‘‘Going over!” interrupted her father, looking 
up again. “We didn’t crosB any river that I 
remember. We went over nothing. You should 
have said ‘going’ merely.” 

“Oh! dear me, I declare, pa, what a critic you 
are. You’ve gone and thrown all my ideas into 
a heap, and I don’t know what I was saying, that 
I don’t.” 

“I should think not,” quietly replied Mr. 
Eastwood, “for you go from bad to worse. Had 
you said, ‘What a critic you are, pa,’ it would 
have expressed all, without tho ‘Oh! dear me, I 
declare.’ Besides, you don’t call it elegant, do 
you, to say that another person has ‘gone and 
thrown’ all your ideas ‘into a heap.’ I know no 
parallel to the first part of the phrase, except the 
negro idiom ‘gone done,’ or anything rivalling 
the last in vulgarity, unless it iB ‘knocked into a 
cocked-hat.’ You have got into a shameful way 
of talking lately, Mary,” he added, with severity, 
“and one would think you never heard correct 
English spoken.” 

The daughter crimsoned with mortification, 
but answered, with an attempt at composure, 

“Oh! but, pa, you can’t expect us girls to talk 
like books. I’m Bure I Bhould faint right off if I 
thought I had to. When one Btops to calculate 
every word one has to say, one gets dreadfully 
prosy; and I’ll be bound you think so yourself.” 

“You don’t improve,” replied the father. “Can 


you,” ho added, with a tone of some vexation, 
“talk properly for even a minute, Mary? You 
don’t intend to ‘faint,’ you know, for any such 
Bmall matter as being compelled to ‘talk like a 
book;' especially ‘faint right off,' and certainly 
you never heard the phrase ‘I’ll bo bound’ from 
my lips, or that of your teachers. Remember, 
my dear, that an educated lady is detected by 
her choice of words, sooner than by almost any 
thing else. An intelligent gentleman instinctivoly 
avoids a woman who uses vulgar phrases, or in¬ 
correct expressions.” 

“Now I’m Bure you’re too severe, pa,” cried 
the daughter. “Gentlemen nover think of such 
things, unless they’re stupid book-worms. A 
beautiful time we'd have, in society, if tho beaux 
were always parsing one’s conversation, or carry¬ 
ing pocket dictionaries to see if one used syno- 
nomes correctly.” And Mary laughed merrily 
at the picture she had conjured up. 

Her father smiled, but answered. “What do 
you mean by a beautiful time? We can properly 
call a landscape beautiful, or a picture, but we 
can’t call time beautiful. Your lively tongue is 
forever running away with you. To be frank 
with you, Mary, I never hear your friend talk 
so at random: she is invariably correct, yet not 
prosaic either.” 

Mary’s companion blushed at this compliment 
The daughter colored, though from a different 
cause, replying hastily, 

“Bless my stars, pa, you don’t mean to say I 
don’t talk like Jane.” 

“Jane never said, ‘Bless my stars' in her 
whole life. Did you, Jane?” 

“Oh! I don’t mean that,” cried Mary, coloring 
still higher. “I mean in our general way of 
talking. But you make one bo nervous, pa, that 
I don’t wonder at what I say: it’s a downright 
miracle I don’t lose my temper, that it is.” 

“Lest it should come to that,” said Mr. East- 
wood, rising, “I’ll leave the room, especially as 
I have an engagement about this time. But, 
my dear, you don’t mean any such thing: to 
use your own hyperbole, it would be a ‘down¬ 
right miracle’ if you did: you never do. You 
never think, dearest, when you speak,” he said, 
kissing her, “or you’d be more careful in your 
phraseology. If you could see this half hour’s 
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conversation written down, it might do something 

to cure you, for you’d then realize how very care¬ 
lessly you generally talk. Young ladies get in¬ 
sensibly into a habit of incorrect speaking, and 
little dream how ridiculous they appear.” 


j Aa there are many Mary Eastwoods in the 

world, we have followed the advice, and written 
! down this conversation. If, by bo doing, we can 
; “hold the mirror up to Nature” to a good pur¬ 
pose, wo shall be content. 
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THE CYPRESS FOREST. 

BT A. L. OT18. 


In ono of those immense oypress forests which 
dothe the banks of the Mississippi, a father and 
son were working, with a doggedness and sullen¬ 
ness that seemed habitual They were felling 
those giant cypresses, and at regular intervals of 
time waB heard the crash of destruction, as the 
hoary tree, with its long beard, broke through 
the extended arms of its companions, and fell on 
its knees—literally and figuratively—before the 
power of man. It was winter. The western sun 
penetrated the woods, shone refleoted from the 
innumerable oypress trees, and made the yard 
long moss that hung from the limbs look like 
grey beards dyed golden. 

But the Bunshine and the shadow seemed un¬ 
heeded by those dogged laborers. PerhapB the 
boy gave a wandering thought to the grandeur 
of that wild maze of giant trunks and the netted 
canopy they upheld, for he sometimes glanced 
around and upward; but the old man’s eyes were 
upon his work, and his heart was single in its 
purpose. His face expressed his soul. It was 
cunning and cruel. Honesty had no place there, 
and no right to one, for he made it his business 
to depredate upon the public landB. These trees 
belonged to government; but he unscrupulously 
felled them, rafted them down the river, and sold 
them in New Orleans. He was miserly and sus¬ 
picious. Though there were many engaged in 
the same business, he chose to associate with 
none, even when doing bo was to his advantage. 

His son, his constant and only companion, was 
about twelve years old. He had a stout, broad 
figure, and a massive, well-shaped head. His 
face was heavy, and his large features were as 
yet undeveloped into anything prepossessing, 
notwithstanding his strongly marked blaok eye¬ 
brows, glowing eyes, and white rows of teeth. 
There seemed to be absolutely no expression in 
his face, except perhaps a quietness which waa 
not meaningless. Though engaged in such a 
nefarious business, the boy had true honesty of 
soul. He was too young, too much accustomed 
to his mode of life, and too strongly attached 
to his father (whose old visage was doubtless 
beautiful in the boy’s eyes, as he saw no other 
for nine months in the year) to see the wrong he 
was doing. But another vision of beauty waa 
about to dawn upon him. 


Ono night when sent by Mr. Clayton to the 
banks of the Mississippi, about five miles distant, 
he arrived just in time to see the surviving pas¬ 
sengers of a Bteamboat which had been snagged 
and sunk, take their departure in another boat 
In the .-hurry and confusion, a little girl of four 
years had been left behind. She had just awaked, 
and was aoreaming with terror at finding herself 
alone, when Robert’s kind arms were placed 
around her. From her answers to hia questions, 
Robert conoluded that her father and nurse, with 
whom she had been travelling, were drowned, 
and he took the child homo with him. 

Although the little Clementine Bruger, for such 
waa the name marked on her clothes, waa on 
angel of delight to Robert, she was also the cause 
of much suffering to him—for his miserly father 
not only beat him unmercifully for bringing her 
home, but would wreak hia vengeance in a similar 
manner upon him whenever he saw her eating, or 
occupying Robert’s time. This suffering seemed 
only a joy to Robert, since it was for her sake. 
Mr. Clayton once attempted to strike the child, 
but found she had such a daring and determined 
defender in Robert, that afraid his son would 
desert him for her sake, he desisted in future. 

A strange life little Clementine led. Her food, 
which consisted of ship-bisouit, or corn-cake, salt 
pork and oranges, was always placed by Robert 
in his own little strong box under the root of a 
tree. Clementine satisfied her hunger privately, 
never daring to eat before Mr. Clayton, lest her 
dearly loved Robert should suffer for it Neither 
did she ever venture to caress her benefactor in 
his sight, for any such appearance of affection 
for him was Bure to bring a shower of abuse 
upon both of them. 

For Robert’s sake and from terror, she learned 
to keep out of Mr. Clayton'B way—to endure hun¬ 
ger, cold, and solitude, shivering with dread in a 
dark oomer in their joyless evenings, rather than 
by seeking Robert’s arms bring down anger upon 
him. Through the day she played Bilent plays 
near him, and as far as possible from his father, 
“pretending” the oypress knees were people she 
loved, and carrying on for them the business of 
every-day life. She would often steal up to 
Robert when his father’s back was turned, to 
whisper with an arch smile, that found a (hint 
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reflection in his face, some remarkable saying of 
her mute companions—or standing at a distance 
she would nod and beckon to him with her finger 
on her lips. Again she would seek out for her- 
Belf a bed of the fine cypress leaves, whirled by 
the wind among the protecting knees, or under 
divided trunks of the trees. Curled up in these, 
like a squirrel, she took many a long nap. At 
night sho crept into Robert’s bed whioh she 
shared, and slept soundly, 

Mr. Clayton did not work on Sunday, though 
he took that day for marking the treeB to be felled 
during the week, and Robert enjoyed complete 
liberty. Then poor Clementine’s face was washed, 
and the top of her hair smoothed, though tho 
dark, close ringlets being beyond Robert’s skill, 
wero left undisturbed Bince last curled by some 
fond hand in her lost home. 

The ohild had become an object of engrossing 
love to tho boy, yet the more he felt for her the 
more he tried to conceal his feelings, leBt by ex¬ 
citing her father’s jealousy he should bring harsh 
treatment upon her. His mind took cognizance 
of all her plays, and his ear waB strained to hear 
what she said, though ho avoided looking at her 
lest his father, who, he felt, watched him, should 
say he wasted time upon her. The only time 
when he could talk to her wob when he carried 
her in his arms to and from his work. He could 
then say low in her ear, or against her cheek, 
the few wordB his silent naturo prompted him to 
speak. Thoso were so precious to her that Bhe 
would grow elated, chatter, laugh, and kiss him 
with resistless ebullitions of merriment or affec¬ 
tion. 

Four weeks so passed, and the spring rising 
had not yet filled the swamp. Mr. Clayton was 
impatient to leave with his lumber. Poor Robert 
was looking forward with dread to the time when 
he must take his little angel of comfort to the 
city, and perhaps resign her to friends and lose 
her forever. Tho time came when they were 
floating down the river on a raft, which Mr. 
Clayton and Robert managed with great diffi¬ 
culty, while Clementine’s only caro was to keep 
out of the water. At New Orleans Mr. Clayton— 
in hopes of reward— waB indefatigablo in making 
inquiries for Clomontine’fl friends, but none came 
forward, and Robert, though urged to lose her in 
the streets, braved his father’s anger, bore its 
fury, and kept his darling with him through two 
years, which she made happy ones for him. She 
grew in health, beauty, and a wild, joyous spirit 
to which privations wore of no acoount. 

Robert was now fourteen years of age, and 
Clementine six. He was still silent, and unmoved 
savo by any evidence of Clementine’s love, whioh i 


toward him assumed extreme gentleness and ten¬ 
derness. Mr. Clayton was bowed in person and 
broken in constitution. Of course his avarice 
and ill-temper clung to him. He hastened to the 
cypress swamp before the unhealthy season was 
over, as wa3 his custom, but this year he fell a 
victim to his greed. He had not been at work 
more than a week before he was seized with 
yellow fever, and died. Robert nursed him faith¬ 
fully, and buried him in that scene where hiB 
worldly, miserable life was spent. Then taking 
Clementine on his back, and his father's Btrong 
box in his hand, he made his way through the 
forest to the river. There was no landing at the 
nearest point, the river making a sudden bend, 
round which swept the swift, milky current, 
leaving a high, sandy bluff held together and 
resisting the force of the water by roots of trees 
which had long Bince been cut down. A landing 
here was impracticable, and Robert found he 
must go five miles further down the river, hut 
as darkness began to fall, he wrapped Clemen¬ 
tine in his coat, and while she slept in his arms 
he pondered on his future life—and hers. He 
saw that he must now give her up. She must 
be educated, must be brought up a Christian, and 
must have women around her who would teach 
her a mother's lessons, and give her a mothor’s 
oaro. He had no religious knowledge or predi¬ 
lections. AU sects were alike to him, all were 
worshippers, and he wished his little protegee to 
be a worshipper. He determined to take her to 
New Orleans and entrust her to the nuns. Not 
allowing her to be dependant upon charity, how¬ 
ever. It was bis firm determination to do every 
thing for her himself. 

Their journey on foot terminated, they were 
soon on board a steamboat, and in some hours 
reached New Orleans. The next day poor Cle¬ 
mentine, looking like a very savage with her 
full, black eyes gleaming from her matted hair, 
her clothes torn so that her shoulders and knees 
were exposed, clung screaming passionately to 
Robert’s neck, while a kind lady abbess en¬ 
deavored by grave, soothing words to entice her 
from him. But this only alarmed her more, and 
made her cling the closer to him who had saved 
her before, and who had been, for so long a time, 
her only friend. The confusion of voices seemed 
perplexing, almost painful to her ears, accus¬ 
tomed only to the “deep harmonies” of the forest 
She had been in a state of bewilderment ever 
since she came to the city, and comprehended 
nothing. Her only thought was, that if she clung 
to Robert he would take her away from all this 
terrible annoyance. 

He tried to quiet her, and his calm wordB had 
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their usual effect. She let him take her arms 
from his neck, and when, kissing her, he told her 
he would come to see her the very next day, she 
did not again refuse to let the abbess approach 
her, and seemed to be thinking more of his next 
visit than of his departure. 

When he came the next day, he hardly recog¬ 
nized the child which came bounding toward him, 
dressed in a tidy blue cheek apron, with a clear, 
shining face, and close-cut, well-brushed hair. 
He could not help feeling sadness and regret. 
To bo sure these things were for hor good, but 
how much more beautiful in his eyes were her 
long, thick curia, though they were rough, than 
this cropped head—how strange to see her arms 
and shoulders straightened up in that close 
apron 1 Her motions seemed less free and grace¬ 
ful, now that her limbs were covered with a long, 
narrow petticoat. 

Robert stayed till the last moment allowed 
him, and then left his beloved child, not daring 
to say a word. One long pressure as he kneeled 
beside her on the floor, and then he left her, not 
to see her again till she was “a child no more.” 

While waiting Clementine’s appearance, Robert 
had informed the abbess of his future prospects. 
Hearing of a gentleman inquiring for a Mr. Clay¬ 
ton, from New England, Robert sought him out, 
hoping to meet with some one who would settle 
his father’s affairs. He found an uncle, who with 
true kindness interested himself for the orphan 
boy. Robert was greatly surptfsed to find that 
he had an uncle who was a gentleman, with every 
appearance of education and refinement He 
was many years younger than Robert’s father, 
and exceedingly unlike him. It is not unusual in 
this country to see such diversity in one family- 
social position being so entirely the result of 
mental power in the individual, whether it be 
exerted for money, political influence, or literary 
fame. 

When Mr. Clayton’s affairs were wound up, 
Robert found that his father’s savings would 
enable him to educate both himself and Clemen¬ 
tine. He left New Orleans with his uncle, and 
resided in Boston till he entered Harvard College. 
******* 

Robert stands again in the reception room of 
the convent in New Orleans. It would be impos¬ 
sible to recognize the ragged boy of former times 
in the fine-looking, polished gentleman before us. 
He is now & talented, young lawyer, prepared by 
severe study to do honor to his profession. His | 
face still wears its quiet dignity, yet there is an 
under-current of the strongest feeling struggling; 
in it He is awaiting the appearance of his for-1 
mer darling, and he hopes to find her less changed 1 


than he is. He remembers his disappointment 
when he first saw her, after leaving her at the 
convent, and he fears the entrance of some old 
automaton, whom he may not recognize and can¬ 
not love. He cannot be called indifferent or in¬ 
sensible now. 

He knew absolutely nothing of her as Bhe now 
was, as his uncle had objected even to corres¬ 
pondence with her—it being also much depre¬ 
cated by the abbess. He loved her as much as 
ever. He dreaded coldness, forgetfulness on her 
part. He feared too much religious enthusiasm. 
Could he resign her should Bhe wish to take the 
veil? A thousand thoughts of hope and fear 
were distracting his usually calm mind. He 
heard some persons coming. Suddenly the feet 
began to accelerate—remonstrances were heard, 
and the words “Oh, do let me run to dear Rob¬ 
bie”—a delightful laugh, a little struggle, fol¬ 
lowed by light steps running. Robert stood in 
extreme astonishment. Was he about to see the 
very child he had left? Could he clasp her again, 
a little darling, in his eras? 

The door was thrown wide open, and Cle¬ 
mentine stood a moment undecided before him, a 
beautiful, graceful girl, with full dark eyes, and'- 
glowing color. A thousand changes of ex¬ 
pression seemed to flicker in her face, while she 
looked on one of extreme paleness. Their long 
gaze was unflinching on both sides, till Cle¬ 
mentine sprang toward him, and threw her arms 
round his neck. He did not immediately release 
her, and the horrified Lady Abbess stood Bhocked 
at her pupil’s conduct. 

Clementine and Robert still regarded one 
another with affectionate curiosity. After an¬ 
other silent gaze, Clementine’s eyes dwelling 
upon his features, while his heart trembled at 
her beauty—he said smiling, 

“Well, do you find me the same?” 

“Yes,” she answered, hesitatingly. “At the 
first moment I did not know you, but when I 
saw you look so pale, I felt that you were my 
own dear Robbie. But now, I see that you are 
a young gentleman, and your face looks different 
to me.” 

“This would naturally make it look so,” he 
said, touching her chin. 

“It is not that,” she answered. “It is in ex¬ 
pression—it is in your eyes,” and when she 
raised hers again to his scrutinizingly, her long 
lashes seemed to weigh the lids down, while a 
blnsh stole faintly up. 

“I see you love me yet,” she said. 

“And you have not forgotten me?” 

“Ah, no—but why have you never oome 
to see me? I hoped so long for a visit At 
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last I began to think you -wished me to forget 
you.” 

“ My node thought it best that I should not 
oome, and I Baorificed the greatest pleasure there 
could be on earth for me to his wishes. It was 
due to him. I have written to you of the daily, 
hourly proofs of his generosity and kindness 
to me.” 

“ But how ia it thus that you have come at 
last?” 

“My uncle is dead.” 

“Had you always lived with him! Havo you 
a house of your own for us to live in?” 

“No, I have no house of my own yet We are 
to live with my cousin, at her beautiful country 
seat, not far from Boston.” 

“Well, I love those here dearly, but I want to 
go With you Robert. You were my first friend.” 

“You have not forgotten old times then, 
Clementine?” 

“I shall never forget those years, dear Robbie. 
They have made an ineffaceable impression. I 
am a wild bird yet. The sisters have had a hard 
task with me. The older I grow, the more my 
savageness developeB itself, the more I dream of 
those tall, tall trees, and the long, waving grey 
moss. And my neBtsl Oh! I laugh when I 
think of them, and of how I slept curled up like 
a kitten. How kind you were to me then!” 

“We will visit the forest before we go to 
Boston,” he answered, when she interrupted 
him to ask— 

“But what do you think of me, Robert? How 
do you like me now? Don’t you mean to let me 
be your little darling still, or am I crowded out 
of your heart by others?” 

Robert was framing an answer fit for the ears 
of the abbess, when that lady reminded Clemen¬ 
tine, that the time allotted to each visitor had 
expired, and Bhe left Robert with many affeo- 
tioonto regrets. 

The abbess fearful that Robert might mis¬ 
understand Clementine’s artless expressions of 
affeotions, informed him that thoy bad always 
accustomed her to regard him as a father, 
as one who was generous and kind to her, but 
who would find in wifo and children objects 
dearer than herself. She ended by an earnest 
entreaty, which came from the bottom of her 
heart, that one she had loved as her child might 
not be taken from her. Robert could not reply. 
Ho stood pale and deeply moved, thinking as 
calmly as he oonlcL Bat seeing the abbess 
about to renew her entreaties, he said he should 
do nothing rashly, and took his leave. Perhaps 
her arguments might have influenced him, had 
it been Clementine’s wish to reason, but knowing 


from herself that she'desired to leave the con¬ 
vent, he did not hesitate long to do as her feel* 
ings and his own dictated. ****** 

Robert and Clementine stood again in the old 
cypress forest. How great the change they 
found there 1 The river had foroed its way 
; directly through the swamp, where Robert had 
Iso often felled trees. The high bluff was now 
an island in the river, which was by this “cut¬ 
off” made twenty miles shorter, an occurrence 
not unfrequent in that impetuous stream. The 

: cabin and the grave were buried beneath the 

edge of the now sluggish current, and a steam¬ 
boat landing was above them. It was in the 
earlier months of spring. The tall magnolias 
with their oreamy blossoms, the flaky snow of 
the fringe tree, and thousands of flowers spring¬ 
ing in savage luxuriance from the dark soil, 
would have made the forest gorgeous had it not 
been for the veiling, sweeping moss, which tem¬ 
pered the glowing colors with its mysterious* 
misty grey. “We are here again alone, Clemen- 
tino,” said Robert “But all is changed—all is 
os much more beautiful as our feelings toward 
each other might be. We too are not the same.” 

“Oh, Robert, no two people were over so little 
ohanged by bo long a time as we. If what I 
have been told of the world be true, love docs 
not often live so loDg a life. They tried to 
teach me that you would forget me. I did not 
believe them. Oh, no, indeed.” 

“Clementine,” Robert answered, taking her 
hand from his arm, to hold it in his. “I can 
never forget you. I love you.” 

She turned to him with a frank smile, soying, 
“Ah, and don’t I love you too?” 

A deep, deep sigh made her bright, arch face 
sadden, as she turned questioningly to look at 
him. 

“I love you, Clementine—but you do not love 
me,” he added, with some bitterness, 

“I do, I do, Robert.” 

“Enough to be my wife?” he asked, hopelessly. 

“Why—-yes—door Robert—if I am not too 
young for you. Would not daughter bo better?” 

Those who know in what uttor seclusion both 
from the world, and from book of the world, 
girls eduoated in a convent are kept, will not 
think Clementine’s conduct unnaturally infantile* 

Her reply, though he expected not much 
better, was a shook to Robert, and on pretence 
of seeking Borne blossoms for her, he left her to 
oonoeal Ms discomposure. She thought mean¬ 
while earnestly, and felt that her reply had been 
ungrateful. “I Bhould be whatever he wishes,” 
she thought, “and I wilt,-for I owe him every 
thing. ” 
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When he returned she said penitently, 

“Robert, I do loye you, and being your wife 
is an unexpected honor, whioh, since you have 
suggested it, I may not find it easy to forget,” 
a little speech she had composed for the occasion, 
out of the gratitude of her heart. 

“Clementine,” he said gently, and very sadly, 
**yott do not understand your own heart—and 
mine—is so strangely agitated that I hardly 
know it to be mine. We will say no more about 
loving eaeh other, till we have each proved our 

affeotion. You Trill see many handsomer, gayer, 

and more pleasing gentlemen at my cousin’s. 
Yon are but sixteen, and not till you are twenty, 
will we speak of this matter again. 0 

“I feel sure that I can promise now, Robert, 
to be your*s forever.” 

./‘No, no I No promise 1 Give me nothing but 
freely granted affection.” 

“Well, well, dear Robert, at least let me love 
you in peace, and don’t try to place Buch a dis¬ 
tance between us. I cannot promise not to say 
I love you, because, you know, I muBt speak of 
what I think.” 

“It will be better for me if you do not.” 

“Oh, Robert, I cannot comprehend you I Do 
you not want me to love you ?” 

“My disappointment would be the more cruel, 
if you were to lovo another.” 

“More than you? That I am sure I shall 
never do.” ******* * * * 

It was but one year from this time, when 
Robert stood looking from his study window 
over Boston’s glorious harbor, while between 
lay pretty gardens, dotted with white houses, 
stretching to the shore. But his eyes were soon 
withdrawn from the landscape they had been so 
calmly resting upon, to fill vrith trouble as they 
gazed into the orchard under hiB window. Two 
persons were walking there. Re dwolt fondly 
upon the graceful form of the lady, or turned 
with contempt from the polite dandyism of her 
companion. Tho latter pluoked a spray of apple- 
blossoms, which he was about to place in the 
beautiful curls resting on her cheek. Tho blood 
mounted to Robert’s temples. Clementine turned 
back her head, and raised her hand to take the 
flower, while the gentleman’s head was yet bent 
forward, as if making some complimentary speech. 
Her movement brought her lips close to his, and 
he did not neglect the tempting opportunity. 

Robert tingling with anger, was going instantly 
to bestow the punishment he imagined the act 
deserved, when a thought changed hia purpose. 
Would Clementine wish him punished? 

“I must think of her as my child. She regards 
me only as her preserver—her father,” he said, 
Vot. XXVI.—8 
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[ bitterly. At this moment she came running up 
Btairs, and seeing him, threw herself on the sofa 
beside him, evidently in Borne eXcitement/-' 

“Oh, Robert,” she said, ‘51 am safe here— 
near you.” ' 

He turned away at first, but said the next 
moment, “Yes, Clementine, always come to me 
as to a father.” It cost him an effort, and Cle- 
mentino a pang, which occasioned a little start, 
not imperceptible to Robert. 

“As to a protector—yes, Robert,” she Un- 

swered, hesitatingly, and irith embarrassment. 

“And why not—father?” 

“As to one I reverence certainly. Oh,Robert, 
it is a pity you were the first gentleman I ever 
knew, for I have no charity for others, when I 
see in you what they are all so far from being.” 

He was displeased. “You are too compli¬ 
mentary, Clementine. He smiled, howover, as he 
added, “You know I like my character treated 
with silent respect How dare you ’praise me ? 
But dear Clementine, why cannot you come to 
me as to a father?” Robert needed many of 
those tell-tale blushes to awaken in his heart tho 
hopo which had almost died out 

“ Well, Robert, you shall bo father-confessor 
now. I almost regret my old faith when I have 
to bear my Bins alone.” 

“No, no, Clementine,” he said, turning away, 
“do not confess to me.” 

“And to whom then, if not to my father- 
confessor? I do not dare to exculpate myself, 
till I know you do not condemn me. I fear I 
have done wrong, and you must tell me whether 
I have or not, for you are my conscience. What 

have I done that Mr.- should dare to kiss 

me?” 

Her eyes kindled angrily as she spoke, and 
she looked eagerly for a reply. 

“Have you not been pleased with the atten¬ 
tions of which he has been so very lavish. 

“Yes,” she Baid, blushing with shame. 

“And do you really think they were worth 
much?” 

“No, they were from one I despise.” 

! Robert’s brow was clearing, but his tone was 
! still severe. 

| “Why did yon accept them? Why did yon 
| flatter him by listening to him and seeming 
| pleased?” 

| “I was pleased.” 

| “Why, Clementine?” 

! “Because he is a man of the world, and a 
; novelty in my experience. Because of his sur- 
! passing self-conceit It waa amusing to see him 
taking such pains, merely that I might laugh in 
my Bleeve at his folly. He wanted to dazzle and 
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captivate the unsophisticated girl just out of a 
convent. Ought he to have no punishment for 
concluding that 1 had no discrimination, no better 
sense than to be pleased with euoh vapid flat¬ 
tery?” 

“Clementine you did wrong. That was 
coquetry, and in Ms presumption you have met 
a just punishment” 

“And one still harder to bear in your disap¬ 
proval,^” she answered, in a low tone. 

“Ah, Clementine, you do not care for my 
opinions or my feelings, or you could not have 
seemed to be throwing away your heart’s best 
gifts on that contemptible man.” 

She looked up smiling through her tears, and 
asked archly, 

“Did it make your heart aoho?” 

“Yes, dearest Clementine.” 

“I am glad of that,” Bhe faltered, with an 
attempt to hide her earnestness in a smile. 

He paused, and tho blood again rushed to his 
face. “You are glad that I am jealous? You 


value my love? Look at me, Clementine—let 
me read in your eyes that you are not trifling, 
that' you do value my love. Look l you will only 
see how it beams there for you, rising full from 
my very heart. Tormentor! ! Will you not let 
me read that yon are in earnest? Your face will 
speak truth.” 

“I cannot, Robert, my faoe would reflect 
yours.” 

“You love me?” 

An answer'was not necessary. 

We will listen but to one more remark of 
Robert’s, which shall be recorded here to show 
the sagacity of the abbess who had charge of 
Clementine’s ‘education, who though shut up in 
a oonvent, penetrated to some secrets of the 
human heart. 

“Clementine, when 'your motiier abbess was 
warning me against misunderstanding your ex¬ 
pressions of affection, she said, ‘When she really 
loves you, she will/trcmble and be silent.’ I have 
looked long for tMs token. I see it at last.” 
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A MISTAKE: AND 'WHAT CAME OF IT. 


ELLA 

Aunt Hiodee and cousin Silas Ovoring were 
travelling to the city together. 

Aunt Higbeo was somewhat deaf, although she 
Hover would admit it; and the organs of under¬ 
standing pertaining to Silas Overing were like 
the mirrors that present everything in a distorted 
shape. These, with the noisy engine, were mate¬ 
rials enough for even greater mistakes than that 
which ensued. Their conversation was conducted 
in a sort of suppressed screech, owing to the 
noise of the cars, and much more than was in¬ 
tended reached the public ear. 

“Have you seen ‘the Squire’B 1 now parlor?” 
commenced Silas, thinking it incumbent upon 
him to entertain his neighbor. 

“Trainford’s, you mean?” screamed back aunt 
Higbee, “no, I ain’t bin there sence the wing 
was put on. But what on airth can he want of a 
new parlor? I should think he needed a wife a 
great deal more.” 

Silas was just preparing to scream “What?” 
in his highest key, but having caught the word 
“wife,” he concluded that he had heard aright, 
and went on with: 

“That’s jest what I was sayin’—there is a 
wife in the case, you may depend on’tl” 

“Eh?” said aunt Higbee, following the precept 
of doing as she would be done by, and screaming 
so that all the passengers around her Btarted. 

“/ say,” repeated Silas, in a voice that left 
not a chance of his not being henrd, “that Squire 
Trainford is going to be married?" 

This assertion was accompanied by a series of 
winks and knowing looks, meant to arouse bis 
companion to a conviction of his shrewdness in 
guessing; but aunt Higbee was obtuse, and, far 
from giving Silas any particular credit, thought 
this merely the vox populi speaking through a 
fiingle month. . 

“Well, I declare!” said Bhe, meditatively, her 
fingers busy with the black bag which Bhe always 
carried, “I hadn’t even heerd of their bom’ 
engaged!” 

“Engaged?" repeated Silas, “I thought that 
was it? Who did you Bay ‘the Squire’ was 
cngngsd to?” he continued, bending eagerly 
toward Mb companion. 

Aunt Higbee, however, thought tMs question 
merely a ruse to entrap her into a display of 
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ignorance; and determined not to let Silas have 
the pleasure of supposing that she considered 
him at all overstocked with information, she 
answered quite tartly, 

“To whom should he be engaged but Mary 
Infield? Don’t all the village know that?" 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Silas, delighted 
with this unexpected intelligence. “Well, I’m 
really glad of it—Mary’s a nice girl.” 

“Yes,” replied aunt Higbee, who had heard 
only the latter part, “she’s almost past bein’ a 
girl, now—but I can very well remember when 
she was the beauty of the place. That was jest 
after her father died.” 

“Gracious!” continued Silas, reflectively, “how 
I used to set in church watchin’ them eyes of 
hern, and tMnkin 1 that they looked as though 
Bhe’d bin polishin’ of ’em up with a piece of Boft 
velvet, or somethin’! They ain’t so bright, now- 
a-days.” 

“Poor tMng!” said aunt Higbee, commisera- 
tively, “but even now,” she continued, “she’s 
got a kind of look about her—not proud exactly, 
either—but then, somehow or other, I never 
could take the liberty of asking her if she was 
engaged to Squire Trainford.” ■ 

“Well,” said Silas, “/think that, all things 
considered, sho has done pretty well for herself, 
and Squire Trainford will get a good wife. But 
they might jest as well have done it years ago.” 

Aunt Higbeo made no reply, and after awMle 
her companion relapsed into silence. 

The truth is, the old lady was anything but 
pleased that Silas should have gained this in¬ 
formation before her—Bhe who so particularly 
prided herself upon knowing just what was 
going on among her neighbors, and who, as she 
often informed them, could “put that and that 
together.” Now, too, she could take no pleasure 
in her trip to the city, so anxious was eho to get 
home and inquire into particulars. Sho loved to 
make a prominent figure in every occurrence; 
and after pondering over the matter a long time, 
she determined to signalize herself in a maimer 
that will transpire hereafter. 

Those who have undertaken to converse in 
care under the disadvantages before mentioned, 
will not be surprised at the fabulous nature of 
the communications given and received; for, 
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although aunt Higbee would have sworn in any 
court of law, that Silas Overing had told her of 
Mary Infield’s engagement to Squire Trainford, 
and Silas stoutly maintained that aunt Higbee, 
herself, informed Aim, the truth of the matter was 
that neither had told the other anything of the 
kind, and that there was nothing of the kind to tell. 

But whilo aunt Higbee and Silas go their dif¬ 
ferent ways from the car Btation, we mayaB well 
look in upon the parties most interested. 

A little way off from tho village, as though too 
aristocratic to mingle with tho residences around, 
Btood the dwelling known as Squire Trainford’ b. 
It was beautifully situated on a piece of rising 
ground, and clasped in from the outer world by 
tall trees that in summer time made an almost 
perpetual twilight. 

Having entered the immense hall, which looked 
like a room itself, visitors were shown into a 
parlor that seemed exactly in keeping with the 
rest of tho plate. Tho cane-bottomed sofa and 
chairs looked light and summer-like—the largo 
flower-pot in tho hearth of tho great Franklin 
was always arranged with particular core—and 
the asparagus-tops over the looking-glass nodded 
complacently in the summer breeze that came in 
through tho open windows. Bright rays of sun¬ 
shine slanted down on tho grass without; and 
the wind murmured among tho pines like a tired 
child Binging itself to sleep. 

This was Mary’s favorite room; and although, 
with her taste for tho refinements of life, she 
would havo liked pictures on tho walls, and books 
and bronzes scattered around, flho never men¬ 
tioned these improvements to “the Squire,” who 
pretended to despise everything that was not 
meant solely for use. 

“The Squire,” as he was called, from defer¬ 
ence probably to hiB superior position, was ono 
of the Bunniest'tempored, most generous-minded, 
self-distrustful men that over roached the ago of 
forty-five in a state of single blessedness. He was 
proud of his farm, and liked to have it praised; 
but his neighbors were quite welcome to the 
benefit of all his now improvements, and he 
really enjoyed giving away his possessions. Not¬ 
withstanding this disposition, ho continued a rich 
man. *nd everything prospered with him. His 
farm was ono of tho most beautiful in the county; 
his oxen always looked so sleek and well-fed, his 
hired hands so diligent, and his barns and store¬ 
houses so bursting with plenty. 

A custom of ton years’ standing had rendered 
it tho most natural thing in the world for Mary 
Infield to keep house for him; and yet the neigh¬ 
bors could well remember the time when they 
considered her abode there something strange 


I and new. The orphan child of a ruined city 
merchant, who, when dying, had no nearer friend 
than Edward Trainford, Mary was taken at once 
| to his house, and placed under the care of his 
maiden siBter. But after a few years the sister 
! departed to a home of her own; and Mary re- 
i mained as before, except that she now took tho 
| whole charge of the household, and ordered 
| things entirely her own way. This “way” never 
j failed to please her guardian—an office which 
boasted only a name—but Mary would not have 
| acknowledged, even to herself, that this result 
was premeditated. 

When Mary Infield first went to live with the 
Trainfords, in the full bloom of youth and beauty, 
and accustomed to every luxury and indulgence, 
she had, without knowing it, a haughtiness of 
manner that effectually distanced her humble- 
minded guardian; who, neither surprised nor 
angry that she should, as he imagined, look 
down upon Aim, meekly worshipped his divinity 
at a respectful distance. 

Very beautiful was this haughty idol; eyes 
that, though generally cast down, yet when lifted 
from this drooping attitude, seemed almost to 
scorch any pair detected in the act of watching 
them—arms borrowed from ono of those wondrous 
statues that we gaze on in a shaded room hung 
with crimson drapery—and features moulded 
after those classic faces that captivated Greek 
and Roman warriors. 

Sometimes, when tho “Squire” sat in the 
shade of a butternut tree, during haying season, 
Mary would trip off to him with a pitcher of 
fresh water; and the good man, who was more 
familiar with his Bible than with any of the 
modern romances, thought, as he marked the 
curve of those beautiful arms in balancing the 
pitcher on her head, and the wealth of rich, 
dark hair, of Rebecca at the well; and then ho 
imagined himself fastening a gold bracelet on 
the snowy wrist, until he was aroused from his 
reverie by Mary’s laughing remonstrance, and 
perhaps a dash of cold water. 

At first the city-bred belle had imagined her¬ 
self in love with one of the “airy nothings” 
who had hovered around her as moths Beek a 
blaze; but as time passed, and he who had 
sworn “fidelity until death,” departed with her 
other friends, Mary began to amile at her past 
life, and gradually dawned upon her conviction 
the noble qualities of her Bo-called guardian. 
Indomitable pride was the prominent feature in 
Mary’s character; and the idea of bestowing an 
encouraging look upon any man who was not on 
his knees was a monstrosity, not once to be 
thought of. 
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When the young beauty first blazed upon his 
sight,, the kind-hearted “Squire,” chilled by her 
proud bearing, had said to himself that it would 
not be generous to tell.her of his feelings then, 
for it ^rould sewn to imply that she was not wel¬ 
come to a home there upon any other terms; 
and as years passed, he made up his mind thnt 
it would be an utter impossibility for Mary ever 
to love Aim, and magnanimously resolved not to 
; let her even suspect his folly. And Mary did 
not suspect it; though whether she would have 
called it “folly” remains to be decided. 

In the years that had passed, Mary had 
become a thoughtful woman; and a long com¬ 
munion with Nature had imbued her with a reve¬ 
rential admiration for the good and noble. She 
beheld Edward Trainford without the trappings 
of artificial life, and without the polish of arti¬ 
ficial society; and felt that, had sho given vent 
to the constant murmur in her heart, it would 
have been: “Whither thou goest, I will go.” 

And bo matters stood; another proof that the 
world is full of paper walla. 


The cloudless June sun had dawned upon 
Mary Infield’s thirtieth birthday, and the first 
grey hair lay like a thread of silver amid her 
clustering braids. She leaned against the win¬ 
dow, and her Btill beautiful cheek was wet with 
tears. 

Mr. Trainford rallied her upon her depression 
at the breakfast-tablo; and her lip curled with 
something of its old scorn, aB she proudly deter¬ 
mined that he should not suspect tho cause. 

It was a weary day, ono of the longest that she 
had ever known; and in the evening, Mary sat 
leaning her head sadly on her hand, thinking 
over all those past years, while Edward Train- 
ford, under tho pretence of hia newspaper, 
was watching her by the soft light of tho shaded 
lamp. The curve of that beautiful lip seemed 
engraven upon his heart; and ho half trembled 
lest Bhe Bhould raise her eyes suddenly and flash 
upon him the full light of their scorn. 

One of the house-servants entered the room, 
and deposited a large box, directed to “Miss 
Mary Infield.” . 

The “Squire” started up, glad of an excuse 
for conversation*. . 

“May I open it, Mary? You look too tired to 
take the trouble.” 

Mary gave a calm assent, and yet she did feel 
a little natural curiosity to know what it con¬ 
tained. Several wrappers were removed, and a 
large cake, with a great deal of pretension in the 
frosting, was discovered. Mary looked at her 
guardian in surprise, and ho looked at her. 


“Well,” exclaimed the ‘Squire,’ with his 
pleasant laugh, “this looks as though you were 
a little girl at boarding-school, and your friends 
were afraid of your being starved out It is very 
kind of them, certainly.” 

But Mary was not to be put off so. The 
“Squire” reserved his search, and soon brought 
to light a letter which Mary carelessly requested 
him to read. It was from aunt Higbee, and ran 
thus:— 

“My dear Mary— You’ve bin most awful sly, 
but a little bird has whispered in my ear that 
you’re goin’ to be married to Squire Trainford, 
and hopin’ that I’m not too late, I’vo taken the 
liberty of makin' you a weddin’-cake. I had 
grate work with the top part to make it stick, 
but if you are right keerful, I think it’ll last 
sometime. You might jist as well have got 
married years ago, but I ’spose you both took 
time to consider of it. Give my respects to the 
Squire and do not forgot, my invite.” 

Aunt Higbee considered this a very creditable 
performance, having “squared herself out” for 
some hours to accomplish her task, and little 
dreamed of the reception it was doomed to meet 
with. 

Edward Trainford read on to the end in a state 
of complete amazement; and when it was finished 
Mary burst into tears. Indignation, shame, and 
every other emotion seemed struggling together; 
but the “Squire,” poor man! waB terribly 
alarmed lest she should suspeot Aim of spreading 
the report, and in his consternation ho exclaimed; 

«/ didn’t do it, Mary! I would not, for 
worlds, have said such a thing 1” 

“I fully believe you, sirl” and Mary seemed 
to have added two or three feet to her height, 
for she supposed this particularly intended to 
discourage any hopes that she might have 
formed, “I fully believe you, and I shall leave 
thiB house to-morrqw.” 

Her words fell upon him like a thunderbolt; 
and hastily seizing his hat, he commenced pacing 
the piazza in a state of desperation. Ho did not 
possess the powor of saying precisely the right 
thing at the right moment, and ho did not dare 
to look toward tho parlor, or he might have seen 
Mary on her knees besido the table, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. 

“Well, ‘Squire!’” exclaimed Silas Overing, 
as he mounted the Btepa completely out of 
breath, “I’ve come to offer my congratulations.” 

“I don’t know what for,” replied the “Squire,” 
more shortly than was hia wont, “unless it Is for 
the ridiculous mistake of a silly old woman, who 
has made me feel more unhappy than I ever did 
before.” 
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“So its a mistake, is it?” said Silas, •while his 
countenance risibly fell, “ what awful stories that 
old woman does tell I But I don’t see, either,” 
he continued, reflectively, “why its so very ‘ridi¬ 
culous,’ after all—it would Beem very nat’ral for 
you and Mary to git married. What is there so 
‘ridiculous’ in it?” 

“Because,” was the dejected reply, “it w 
ridiculous to think of Mary’s fancying me.” 

“Well, now, I don’t think so,” said Silas, in a 
matter-of-fact way, “she ain’t very young, nor 
you neither—she ain’t got no money, and you’ve 
got plenty—she’s kind of stuck-up like, and 
you’re kind of easy—I guess you’re nigh about 
matched.” 

The “Squiro” shook his head quite uncon¬ 
vinced; but Silas, who seemed determined to 
stick to the subjeot, next inquired: 

“Has she ever told yon Bhe couldn’t fanoy 
you?" 

“I nover gave her reason to do so,” replied 

the ‘Squire.’” 

“Well, now, look horel” continued Silas, 
struck with a bright idea, “my advice is jest 
to go and give her reason at once, and I’ll bet 
anythin’ that sho won’t say nothin’ of tho sort! 
It seems bo kind of foolish like to have people 
believin’ things that ain’t true.” 

Silas appeared to consider this ft sufficient 
reason for immediate exertion, but ho now wisely 
left tho “Squire” to himself; and after a few 
more turns on the piazza, during which he had 
fully persuaded himself that he was doing noth¬ 
ing wrong, and that Mary could, at the worst, but 
say “no,” Edward Train ford entered tho parlor. 

Mary averted her face, to be Bure, and was 
angry that ho should see her crying; but with 


more confidence than he had ever supposed him- 

Belf possessed of, the “Squire” seated himself 
near her, and began the longest Bpeeoh that ho 
had ever made in his life. 

Having set before her.all the whys and where¬ 
fores and becauses, he began: to think that Silas 
Overing possessed more sense than he had ever 
given him credit for; for Mary smiled, at last, 
through her tears, and then did Edward Train- 
ford learn how long and fondly he had been 
loved: Mary and he sat there in the parlor a 
long while, that night; and ho thought, with a 
sigh, that, as aunt Higbee said, they might just 
as well have been married years ago. 

The wedding-cake was put in circulation, and 
the donor had one of the most honored seats at 
the nuptial feast. But this, it must he men¬ 
tioned, was entirely Edward's work, who ex¬ 
pressed so much gratitude to aunt Higbee for 
her most fortunate officiOuaness, that the old 

lady went homo from the wedding-feast con¬ 

siderably puffed up with self-complacency. 

The summer parlor at the “Squire’s” presents 
quite an altered appearance; for as soon as Mary 
felt free to make the slightest allusion to improve¬ 
ments, piotures, bronzes, and books sprouted up 
as if by magic. Mary laughingly deolares that 
there is an Aladdin’s lamp somewhere among the 
kitchen rubbish, which the “Squire” rubs in 
secret; but he as positively asserts that the only 
witchcraft about the place is that lodged in 
Mary’s keeping. 

Aunt Higbee and Silas have not, to this day, 
settled the quarrel between them as to who was 
the relator of that disputed piece of news, but 
keep up a perpetual chorus of “Katy did,” and 
“Katy didn’t.” 
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Tub pealing clangour of many bells—the 
tapestry and fine carpeting suspended from win¬ 
dow and balcony—the streets orowded with 
citizens in their gayest apparel—all betokened 
a grand festival day in the ancient city of Liege, 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
It was so. One of the frequently-recurring 
quarrels between Ferdinand of Bavaria, the 
Prince-Bishop, and his turbulent subjects, the 
burghers, had been happily adjusted, and, in 
honor of the reconciliation, the magnates of 
Liege were about to proceed in grand array 
through the city, and finish by attending a 
solemn high mass in the cathedral of St Lambert 
. On the elevated portico of a publio building, 
so as to have a good view of the procession, 
stood two young men of gentlemanly appearance. 
One, whose ambitious spirit gleamed through a 
frank and open countenance, was a citizen of 
Liege, of considerable wealth and good family, 
named William Beekman. The other, whose 
mild and amiable features seemed to conceal a 
lurking poetio fervor, was the painter Gerard 
Dow, then just returned from the cIosbio shores 
of Italy, where he had been studying art with 
all the ardor of an enthusiast Beekmon had 
promised his companion that, as the procession 
passed, he would point out his affianced bride, 
Catharine Ardspine, whom in a few days he was 
to marry. Accordingly, when the banners of 
St Bartholomew’s defiled along the narrow 
Btreet, he, by a glance of his eye, indicated to 
the artist a young lady remarkable for her modest 
grace and beauty. As long as she remained in 
sight, Dow could not withdraw his eyeB from the 
lovely apparition, and, when lost to view in the 
moving orowd, he felt how he could have loved 
her had she not been the betrothed of his friend. 
Immersed in thought, he saw no more of the 
pageant, till roused by Beekman saying—“ Come, 
we must follow close after the procession, or we 
shall not be able to obtain a place in the cathe¬ 
dral.” Entering that sacred edifice, the young 
men joined in the ceremonies of their religion, 
and after the parting benediotion had been given, 
they still lingered in the lofty aisle, to avoid the 
pressure of the dispersing assemblage. Dow, 
loBt in reverie, was endeavoring to re-establish 
the serenity of bis mind, which tho sight of the 
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fair Catharine had bo rudely disturbed. Beek¬ 
man, joyous in hope and good fortune, not 
observing his companion’s absence of mind, 
abrubtly said—“Is she not a beautiful girl?” 

“Charming; and she loves you?” inquired 
Dow. 

“Very much indeed.” 

“What is her family?” 

“Very honorable; but she, being an orphan, 
has only an uncle, who brought her up, an old 
canon of St Bartholomew’s.” 

“Has she a fortune?” 

“But little; that, however, does not signify; 
her fortune is to come. That is what bo parti¬ 
cularly attaches me to Catharine. Her uncle, 
the canon, is a famous astrologer; you saw him 
in the procession—the toll old man, with grey 
hair and ruddy countenance, round whom the 
people pressed with reverence and affection. 
Well, he has foretold great things for the hus¬ 
band of his niece, and who knows? for so for all 
his predictions have proved correct. He warns 
the poor of tempests and change of weather, that 
is the reason why they revere him bo?” 

“Between ourselves, then, if it is a fair ques¬ 
tion, what has he predicted?” 

“Well, my dear Gerard, I may tell you tho 
secrot. He has read in the stars that the man 
whom Mb niece espouses will rise to high station; 
for her horoscope foretells that the happiest 
period of her life will be when her husband is 
raised by Ms fellow-citizens above themselves.” 

TMs mysterious vaticination of astrology 
throw Dow into another reverie, from wMch he 
was again startled by his friend exclaiming— 
“Let us proceed to my house and clear our 
dress from the dust of the procession; then I 
will introduce you to the fair Catharine and the 
good canon, her unde.” 

“Willingly.” 

“Are you,” rejoined Beekman, “a Grumbler 
or a Swallow-tail ?” 

The artist, surprised, repeated the words grumb¬ 
ler and Bwallow-tail, wMch were quite new to Mm; 
tho other, peroeiving his perplexity, explained that 
those were then the slang terms for the two rival 
factions into wMoh the citizens of Liege were 
divided. The dandies of the aristocracy who 
adhered to the Prince-Bishop, wearing a new 
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Parisian dress, were, from ita peculiar cut, 
named swallow-tails; the other and larger party, 
to which Beekman belonged, and which advo¬ 
cated the rights of the people, wore the old 
national costume, and were termed grumblers. 
Gerard, after receiving this enlightenment, Baid, 
“ As for myself, I am a painter.” 

“Right,” replied Beekman. “Your Roman 
costume cannot displease any one.” 

The two friends passed into Beekman's house, 
from whence after readjusting their dress, they 
8 allied forth on their way to the dwelling of the 
learned canon. On arriving there, Catharine 
herself oponed the door, and received the visitors 
with artless grace. 

“I present you,” said Beekman, “a pupil of 
the renowned Rembrandt, a Roman, or, I should 
say rather, a native of Liege, just returned from 
Romo, who excels in portraits, and will be happy 
to paint yours,” 

The young girl blushed, while Dow felt very 
awkward and ill at ease. 

“Can we see your uncle?” continued Beek¬ 
man. “I wish to make my friend known to 
him.” 

“He is fatigued,” said Catharine. “He spent 
nearly nil last night on the tower of St Bartho¬ 
lomew’s observing the heavenly bodies; but you 
know he always likes to seo you. He is in his 
study with a friend.” 

Saying those words, Catharine opened a door, 
which led into a largo apartment, but in which 
there was scarcely room to move, it was bo 
blocked up with spheres, astrolabes, quadrants, 
compasses, and other astronomical and mathe¬ 
matical instruments, while the Beats and floor 
were littered with books and manuscripts. Low 
on entering this room perceived a gentleman, 
about sixty years of age, whoso countenance 
wore a peculiar expression of mingled genius 
and benovolonce, and whom Beokman thus 
addressed— 

“Ah! my respeoted father, how does your 
Centuries progress?” 

“I am still busy with the last volume, my 
son; and am more convinced than ever of the 
advantage to be gained by us modems from the 
study of ancient history.” 

Gerard did not recognize in the last speaker 
the canon ho bad seen in the procession. In 
fact, he was the canon's friend that Catharine 
had just spoken of, the celebrated Lurtet de 
Chokier, who, if bis historical works be forgotten, 
is still remembered in Liege by Ms hospitals 
and other charitable foundations. In the mean 
time, and older man, holding in his hand a scroll 
oovered with a Meroglyphics, emerged from the 


embrazure of a window, where he had been con¬ 
cealed by a pile of ponderous folios. He was 
the unde of Catharine, the renowned Matthew 
Laensbergh, canon of St Bartholomew’s, pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy, mathematics, and astrology. 

“Thanks, my brave William,” he exclaimed, 
taking hold of Beekman's hand, “you have 
brought me an artist, a great painter; he must 

be one of our friends.” 

“Did I did not tell you,” said Beekman, turning 
to Dow, “that he was a wizard of the good 
kind, though he has no dealings with Satan? 
But see how he divines.” 

The painter, not a little surprised, Baluted the 
old man. 

“When do you publish your almanack?” said 
Beekman. 

“Not yet,” replied the astrologer; “I wish to 
live in peace, and the physicians annoy me 
already, beoause, as they say, I infringe on their 
exclusive right of being the medical advisers of 
the people.” 

“But,” said Beekman, “so few can read, your 
almanack will only he useful to the higher 
olasses.” 

“Not so, my son. There are few but under¬ 
stand numerals; and here,” showing a specimen 
sheet, “is the mode I intend to convey infor¬ 
mation to the illiterate by means of emblems. 
Thus, when it is the fortunate time to plough, I 
have inserted a representation of that nseful 
implement of husbandry; here a pair of scissors, 
when the stars are favorable for hair-outting; 
there a lancet shows the desirable period for 
blood-letting.” 

The conversation then became general. The 
intelligent and eloquent artist, fresh from the 
eternal city, was, in those days of limited travel, 
a great acquisition to the canon's circle. Whilo 
he spoke of Italy as the land of art, Laensbergh 
claimed it, through Galileo and others, as the 
birth-place of science. Dow loft the house de¬ 
lighted and astonished with the uncle; and, in 
spite of all his efforts, oaptivated by the niece. 

Two days before the marriage of Catharine, 
whether she commenced to doubt the sincerity 
of the sentiment she entertained for her be- 
throthed, or for any other reason, she demanded 
earnestly from her uncle that he would reveal to 
her the horoscope of her husband. “I do not 
know it, my child,” said the good canon; “I 
have never oast it. Life has enough of dis¬ 
quietudes without our seeking to know too mneb. 
Everything will happen as God ordains. It is 
sufficient for you to know that Beekman is a 
worthy, honorable man—a little too ambitious, 
perhaps, but, as I have often told you, it is your 
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lot to have a husband who will be raised to a 
high station.” 

The marriage of Catharine and Beekman was 
celebrated with great splendor. Dow, who was 
present, astonished his friends by announcing 
his departure on the following day. He felt that 
absence was the only means of stifling the un¬ 
happy passion he so unwillingly conceived for 
Catharine. Accordingly, the day after the wed¬ 
ding, he set out toward Germany. 

Tii 3 history of Liege for several centuries is 
merely a succession of insurrections for freedom, 
power, and sometimes — in Btrict historical 
truth—for license, against a series of tyrannical 
and narrow-minded rulers. One of the moat 
incompetent of the Prince-Bishops, who so long 
misgoverned that city, was Ferdinand of Bavaria; 
consequently, no period could have been more 
favorable to the ambitious aspirations of Beek¬ 
man, who by his wealth, energy, and abilities, 
Boon made himself the principal leader of the 
party of the people termed the Grumblers. The 
folly of the Prince-Bishop gave him his first ad¬ 
vancement. A tax was laid upon meat. The 
butchers declared that, if any attempt were 
made to levy this obnoxious impost, they would, 
like Adolphus Waldeck, cut and sell their meat 
sword in hand. At this very crisis a burgo- 
mastership became vacant, and the guilds, carried 
away by the popular furor, elected Beekman to 
that office, although it had always been pre¬ 
viously filled by a much older man. This was 
the first 8top toward the fulfilment of his wife’s 
horoscope. The Prince-Bishop, enraged at this 
election, demanded that it should be cancelled; 
the guilds refused, and the bishop maddened by 
their refusal, committed a still grosser act of 
folly. On the next morning, when the cathedral 
of St. Lambert was opened, the officiating priest 
found a scaled paper on the high altar. Sum¬ 
moning the burgomasters, ho opened and read it 
at the church door; it provod to bo a sentence 
of excommunication, launched by the Prince- 
Bishop, placing the whole city in interdict. 
Beekman Beized the paper, and, mounting on a 
bench, read it to the assembled populace. Having 
concluded, he cried—“Liege is the daughter of 
Rome, as the motto on the great seal of our 
city states—Legia, Ecclesise Romance unica filia. 
The Pope alone has the right to excommuni¬ 
cato us.” 

“It Is true,” exclaimed a collier; “down with 
Ferdinand of Bavaria! ” 

Beekman threw the document among the 
crowd who tore it into pieces. 

Amongst cries of “ down with the Prince- 
Bishop! long live the brave Beekman! down! 


with the Swallowtails 1” a Bhout of “to the 
Perron!” was raised, and immediately re-echoed 
by a thousand voices. 

“To the Perron—to the Perron! we must elect 
a Mambourl” 

The Perron, the grand outer staircase in front 
of the Town Hall, in the great square, was the 
time-honored forum of the people of Liege The 
Mambour was the citizen chosen to conduct the 
affairs of government, during the interregnum 
occasioned by the death or deposition of a prince 
bishop. 

Beekman trembled with joyful anticipation. 
In the popular excitement he was certain to be 
elected. “As Mambour,” he muttered to him¬ 
self, “ I shall have the right of levying and lead¬ 
ing the troops of Liege. I Bholl be dictator. 
Who knows? I may yet be a prince. The horo¬ 
scope is bravely being fulfilled.” But, on the 
crowd arriving at the Perron, they found, stand¬ 
ing on its upper landing, two old men of grave 
and dignified demeanor—these were Lurlet de 
Chokier and Matthew Laensbergh; the former 
bearing a letter from the irresolute prince bishop 
to the citizens, recognizing the election of Beek¬ 
man as burgomaster, renouncing the impost on 
meat, and according several other trifling con¬ 
cessions. This trnnquilizing oil, poured over the 
troubled waters of popular commotion, instantly 
quelled the rebellious tempest, and the people 
dispersed to attend to their private affairs. Beek¬ 
man, overwhelmed with disappointment, could 
not refrain from casting a reproachful glance at 
the venerable canon, who, unheeding it, took the 
other’s hand, Baying— 

“Cheer up, my son, we must wait a little 
longer for your increase of dignity. It is on 
this very spot that it will take place, but the 
time has not yet arrived. Ah! I am as anxious 
ns you aro for that elevation, which will not fail 
to happen.” 

The sincere tone in which these words were 
uttered, the sigh breathed by the old man as ho 
turned away, Btruck the new-made burgomaster 
with~ surprise, as he well knew that hiB wife’s 
uncle had no ambitious fancies. But the fact 
was, that Beekman, wholly absorbed in the pur¬ 
suit of rank and power, could not boo what was 
clearly apparent to everybody else. Buried in 
an unceasing round of political and municipal 
intrigue, ho neglected his wife. The demon, of 
ambition having obtained full possession of his 
soul, to her gentle pleadings for more of his 
society, the replies were harsh and unfeeling; so 
much so, indeed, that at last the painful truth 
becamo evident to her mind, that ho had married 
her on account of the prediction only. Corn- 
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pletoly wretched, she passed her solitary hours 
in tears. Even the ordinary solace of a deserted 
wife, the tender cares and duties of a mother, 
waa denied to the unhappy Catharine. The 
worthy astrologer observed all this, and fully 
believing in the infallibility of the horoscope, 
wished as ardently as the ambitious Beekman 
to see its fulfilment; for, had not the stars pro¬ 
claimed that Catharine would bo happy, when 
her husband was raised above all hia fellow 
citizens? 

Death, the sternest of moralists, however, had 
his part to play in this little drama, as he has in 
all others, though hia entrance on the Btage is so 
seldom calculated upon by any of us. The mag¬ 
nificent aspirations and subtle schemes of tho 
ambitious burgomaster were in one moment stop¬ 
ped for ever. Not more than two years aftor tho 
period when this tale commences, at the close of 
a grand municipal banquet, Beekman dropped 
down dead, as he was rising to leave the table. 
Whether poisoned by hia political enemies, or 
Stricken by apoplexy, though the question was 
much debated at the time, it is useful for us to 
inquire now. Laensbergh unwillingly acknow¬ 
ledged tho vanity of astrology, and Catharine 
wept for a husband from whom she had received 
but little kindness. 

Gerard Dow, to shun tho sight of the woman 
he loved as the wife of another, had settled at 
Dusseldorf, whoro ho achieved his grand com¬ 
position of tho finding of the true cross by the 
Empress Helena, and whero he commenced his 
superb pioturo of the martyrdom of St. Catha¬ 
rine. No sooner did he hear of tho death of 
Bookman than ho returned to Liege. After a 
year of mourning, Catharine married the devoted 
artist; her uncle, at tho wedding dinner, de¬ 


nouncing the follies of astrology. But the pur¬ 
suits and convictions of a lifetime, even though 
discovered to be erroneous, are not easily relin¬ 
quished in old age. Two more years passed 
over, and again it waa a gala day in the city of 
Liege. The citizens had just finished the in¬ 
auguration of the statue of their political idol, 
William Beekman, placed on a lofty pedestal on 
the Bummit of the Perron. Dow had laid down 
his paletto to enjoy the evening meal with Catha¬ 
rine, who sang quaint Flemish ditties to her baby 
in her lap. The door opened, and the worthy 
canon entered, a reconverted astrologer, proclaim¬ 
ing the fulfilment of the horoscope. “ Catharine,” 
he said, “was happy, and Beekman was raised 
by his fellow-citizens above themselves.” Catha¬ 
rine could not deny her happiness, though an 
incredulous smile, unfavorable to the pretensions 
of astrology, illumined the listeners’ faces. But 
what of that? The people of Liege considered, 
and Btill consider, Matthew Laensbergh the 
greatest of astrologers. Though he first brought 
out his almanack in 1686, yet you may purchase 
it, for this present year of 1864, in all the vil¬ 
lages of Belgium. It is Btill enriched with 
numerous predictions, which, perhaps, might be 
vory useful, if they were not totally incompre¬ 
hensible. Thus, like our own famous Francis 
Moore, the glory or shame—no matter which— 
of Stationers’ Hall, the canon of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Beems to enjoy an interminable existence. 
A more pleasing remembrance of him, however, 
is in Dow’s celebrated painting of the “Astro¬ 
loger,” which, tradition Btates, is a portrait of 
Laensbergh, as his famous St. Catharine is re¬ 
puted to be a correct likeness of Catharine Ards- 
pine. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It was fortunate for uncle Nathan, that his 
little harvest was stored in the bam before the 
Storm we have described swept the valley, for a 
good many crops of corn were destroyed that 
night, and not only the winter appleH, but half 
the leaves were shaken from the orchard boughs. 
The river too, was Bwollen and turbid for several 
days, and the Bplintcred and half-charred trunk 
of the old hemlock was at times nearly buried 
in water. 

But uncle Nathan’s crop of com was safely 
housed in the bam, on the very day before the 
tempeBt broke over it, and all the harm he suf¬ 
fered, was a little delay in the “husking frolic.” 
which for many years, had been a sort of annual 
jubilee in the old place, for the young people of 
the village, usually managed in some indirect 
way, to help the old man forward in his farm 
labor, making planting treeB in the spring, 
mowing parties in the summer, and “husking 
frolids” in the fall, and this with a hearty good 
will, that would have convinced any other man 
that his neighbors got np these impromptu 
assemblies, for no purpose but their own amuse¬ 
ment. 

But uncle Nathan had too much goodness in 
Mb own heart, not to detect it lurking in any 
disguise in the hearts of others, and with that 
true dignity which makes the acceptance a 
frankly offered kindness, pleasant as the power 
of conferring favors, he always looked forward 
to these gala dayB with interest, striving by 
generous hospitality to repay back in gaiety the 
benefits he received. 

Aunt Hannah too, had a genuine sense of all 
this kindness in her young neighbors, and always 
stood ready to perform her part of the enter¬ 
tainment with prompt energy, which, if not as 
genial as the good nature of uncle Nat, revealed 
itself in a form quite as acceptable, for never in 
any other place were such pumpkin pies, drop 
cakes, tarts and doughnuts produced, as ema- j 
nated from aunt Hannah’s kitchen on these j 
occasions. 


I But I have said the “husking frolic” was put 
; off a short time in order to give time for repairs 
i after the storm. For two whole days uncle 
i Nathan had his hands full, gathering up tho 
: winter apples that had been dashed from their 
boughs on that awful night. In this labor, aunt 
Hannah was first and foremost abroad with her 
splint basket directly after breakfast, and gather¬ 
ing up the fruit with an energy that seemed quite 
unequal to her age. 

I am almost afraid to say it, because some of 
my readers, are doubtless young ladies of the 
young American school, who will think my 
heroine degraded by her usefulness, but Mary 
Fuller put on her little quilted hood, tho moment 
tho breakfast things wero washed up, and follow¬ 
ing the old judge into the orchard, with another 
splint basket filled it, turn for turn with aunt 
Hannah, while uncle Nathan—bless Mb old 
heart—carried the baskets and emptied them 
into a little mountain of red and golden apples, 
beneath his favorite tree. 

I dislike to make tMa confession, because, in 
every sense of the word, Mary Fuller was my 
idea of a perfect lady—or, as near an approach 
to that exquisite being, as a girl of her years 
ever can bo, more than this she promised those 
higher and still more nobler qualifications that 
distinguish souls lifted out from the multitude 
by imagination and intellect, and for the very 
reason perhaps sho was not nshamed of being 
useful, or of partaking heartily in any labor 
borne by her benefactors. In truth, souls like 
hef’s, are ashamed to undertake no duty that 
comes naturally in the path of life—yet Mary 
Fuller was among tho God-gifted of earth. I 
have only spoken of her up to this time, as a 
bright, cheerful, good little girl, earnest in the 
right, and shrinking from the wrong, because I 
deem such qualities, the very essence and life 
of a firm intellectual character, because I acknow¬ 
ledge no greatness that has not strong sense and 
moral worth for its foundation. 

Like the green leaves that clasp in a rose bud, 
these qualities must unfold themselves first, in 
the life of any hnman being, allowing thought 
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and observation to reach the intellect, as the 
sunshine pierces through these mossy leaves to 
the heart of the flower, Precocious intellect is 
not genius, hut a disease. It is the bud that 
blossoms out of season, because there is a warmth 
of the heart piercing it open. There is a species 
of insanity that men calk genius which springs 
from intellectual harmony, without the moral 
and physical strength necessary to its perfect 
development, but with this erratio mischief we 
have nothing to do. Mary, the reader well 
knows, was deformed in person, and ns a child 
almost hideous, but wholesome food, freBh moun¬ 
tain air and household kindness, had so modified 
and changed this deformity, that it was scarcely 
noticed in the village, though a stranger would 
undoubtedly have regarded her with com¬ 
passion, or, as the character might prove, with 
curiosity. 

Still there was something in the young girl’s 
love difficult to describe, but which possessed a 
charm that beauty never approached, a quick 
kindling of the eyes—a Bmilo that lighted up her 
wliolo faco, till the eye was fascinated by it. 
This charm was more remarkable from the 
usually grave expression of her face. Sho never 
had been what is usually termed a forward child, 
and in early life, the common expression of her 
faco was sad, almost mournful—as she grew 
older and happier, this settled into a gentle 
gravity, only changed as we have described, by 
that thrilling smile, which actually transfigured 
her into the semblance of an angel—you forgot 
her deformity then, forgot her humble garments, 
her dull complexion, and wondered what power 
had, for the moment, rendered her so beautiful. 

I am sure that this expression of the soul had 
deepened and become more vivid, since her 
conversation with uncle Nathan on tho night of 
the storm; but sho was more thoughtful than 
ever, and crept away to her room whenever she 
could find time, ns if Borne objeot of interest 
forced her into solitude. The night before the 
apple-gathering, aunt Hannah found her seated 
by a little cherry wood table near tho window, 
writing upon tho blank leaves of an old copy¬ 
book; this had often happened before, hut this 
timo there was a nervous rapidity of tho hand, 
and that singular glow upon tho face, which 
made tho old woman pause to look at her. 

“I wonder what on earth that girl is always 
writing about,” said Aunt Hannah, as she sur¬ 
rendered her basket of apples to uncle Nathan 
that day. “Last night sho was at it again, I 
went dose up to her and looked over her shoul¬ 
der, she had not heard me till then, hut tho 
minute I touched her, tho color came all over 


her neck and face, as if she’d been caught 
; stealing, I wonder what it’s all about, Nathan?” 

“Never you mind, Hannah. Let the child do 
; as Bhe pleases,” answered uncle Nathan, pouring 
the ripe apples softly down to the heap. “There 
is something busy in her mind that neither you 
nor I can make out yet. In my opinion, such 
girls as our Mary should be left to their own 
ways a good deal. Let her alone Hannah, there 
is not a wrong thought in her heart, and never 
was.” 

“I don’t understand her,” said aunt Hannah, 
receiving her empty bosket, and settling the 
broad kerchief laid ovor her head. 

“Now, don’t meddle with what you can’t 
understand,” said uncle Nathan, earnestly, “you 
and I are getting to be old people, Hannah, and 
as we go down hill, this girl will be climbing up; 
don’t let us drag her down with the weight of 
our old-fashioned ideas. There is something 
more than common, I tell you, in the girl.” 

“But this writing won’t get her a living, when 
we’re dead and gone, Nathan.” 

“I don’t know, education is a great thing now- 
a-days—who knows hut she may yet rise to be a 
teacher at the Academy.” 

A grim smile came to aunt Hannah’s face, 

“you may he right, Nathan,” sho said. “More 
strange things than that have happened in our 
time, so I’ll just do as you think best, but sho 
does waste a good deal of time and candle-light 
with her hooks and things.” 

“She’s brought more light into the houso 
than she will ever take away, heaven bless her,” 
answered uncle Nathan. 

Just then, Mary came up with her baskst, 
exercise and tho cold autumn air, had left her 
oheeks rosy with color, she looked beautiful to 
the eyes of her benefactors. 

“Now,” she said, pouring down her apples, 
“had not you better go into the cellar, uncle 
Nathan, and get the apple-bin ready, the air 
feels like frost?” 

“They’re not going into our cellar this year,” 
said aunt Hannah, looking up into the branches 
nbovo her, as if she feared to encounter the 
inquiring eyes of her companions, “we must do 
without winter apples this year, I’ve sold the 
whole crop.” 

“Bo without winter apples,” exclaimed undo 
Nathan, with a downcast look, “is it so bad as 
that sister?” 

“Apples are high down in York this fall,” she 
answered, evasively, “that note must be paid, 
and more things done.” . 

Mary turned away, sighing heavily, “Shall 
I never be able to help along,” she muttered 
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sorrowfully to herself, and she fell into a train 
of thought that lasted till long after the apples 
were all gathered in a pack ready for the cart 
that was to carry them away. 

“Hannah,” said uncle Nathan, the moment 
they were alone, “what has happened; Anna's 
boy, is it anything about him ?” 

“His father is sick, Nathan, very sick, and 
will starve if we don’t come to his help a 
little.” 

“And thiB is why we are to have no winter 
apples in the cellar, I’m buto it’s of no conse- 
»quenco. I've thought a good while that old 
people like ub have no use for apples, we hain’t 
got the teeth to eat them, you know. But then 
Mary is so fond of them, Buppofling we take out 
a few just for her, you know.” 

“No,** Baid aunt Hannah, sorrowfully, “she 
can do without apples, but they cannot do with¬ 
out bread, besides Bhe wouldn’t touch them if 
she knew.” 

“No, no, I'm Bare she wouldn’t—but isn’t 
there anything I could give up: there’s the cider, 
I used to be very fond of ginger and cider, 
winter evenings, but somehow without apples, it 
wouldn’t seem exactly nat’ral: supposing you 
save a few apples for her without letting her 
know, and sell the cider, for these temperance 


times it would be a good example to set to the 
young men, you know.” 

“No!” answered aunt Hannah, with unusnal 
energy, “not a comfort shall you give up, I 
will work my fingers to the bone first.” 

“But,” said uncle Nathan, rather timidly, as 
if he ventured a proposition that was likely to 
be ill received. 

“Why not let the poor follow come here?—it 
would not cost much to keop him at the home¬ 
stead, and Mary is such a dear little nurse.” 

Aunt Ha nnah did not receive this os he had 
expected, but with a Blow wavo of the head, 
“That can never be—I couldn’t breathe under 
the same roof with them, don't mention it again, 
Nathan?” 

“I never will,” said the old man, touched by 
the sad determination in her voice and manner, 
“only tell me what I can do.” 

“Nothing, only let me alone,” was tho reply, 
and taking up her empty basket, aunt Hannah 
went to work again. 

“Poor Hannah,” murmured the good old 
man, “poor Hannah, Bhe’s got a hard road to 
hoe and always had, I’d help her out with the 
weedB, if some one would only tell me how, but 
she will work by herself.” 

(TO bb continued.) 
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